Music Dealers should read the Article 
entitled ‘* ATTENTION ”’ in the Business 
Department in this issue. 
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From Photograph by Crooke, Edinburgh. 
MR. DAVID BISPHAM AS “FALSTAFF.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
GARRIGUE, 


BENIC DE SERRANO, 
A. SERRANO, 


Musical Cond 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST 


1 East 87th Str 


rEACHER, 
et, New York 


ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


R r Fone g October 1 
W 


KATHARINE EVANS 


a Mr 
Miss. AMY FAY, 
I New York the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD 


33 West 3ist Street, New York 
FRAN FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONI CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
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Mezzo Soprar 
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Mr \GDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturi WALTER KAUFMANN, 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
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425 West 22d St., New York. |] HARRISON MILL ama), 
Vocal Instructor 
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SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 


230 Fast 62d Street. 
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HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto 
Opera, Concerts, Festiva 
Address care Steinway 


Hall, New York 
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VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
I OR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 
LUISA CAPPIANI. 
123 West 33th Street, New York 
SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Con 
218 West 44th Street, New York 
C. PACKARD. 
principal tenor Carl Rosa Opera 
I Voca tructi in a 
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Concert, Oratorio and O 
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Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
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18 Irving Place, New York 
MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 
Or s, Operas, V al Instruction 
Ad 101 i Mar atran Avenue, 
( 104th Street, New Y k 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
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TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Culture 


71 East 52d Stree 


t, New York 
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5 West Ifth Street, New Y 


rE. EMMA RODERICK, 
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123 West 39th St 
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GING MASTER, 





Gives inst VOILE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIV ATION ar a © artists 
in STYLE ar | REPERTOIRE 

OPER A,—RO5les passed idied 

aS 10. Best tra onalr 

and Aria standard 
CONCERT. Suitat pertoire rme ] 
he be 4 ntag c lua 
characteristics of each singer 
Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language 
Studi 78 Fifth Avenues 
Reception Hours: 1to3 P.M. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 
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Studio 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
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136 Fifth 


30 


HAWLEY, 


INCERT AND ORATORIO 
AL INSTRUCTION 


Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.) 


Vocal Art 


East 23d Street 


PERCY, 


Ma mn Squ 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


gan O 


F. E 


ratorio 
Brist« 


Accompaniments a specialty. 
1, Room 27, Carnegie 





are). 


fusic Hall. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 

(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 

Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano, 

Studios: M« rrist« own, N. J.. and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York Concert Engagements. 


VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st 
Voice Ct 


J. F. 
Gramercy Park), 


ging. 


Street 
ultivs ition and Sing 


cal Musi 
y Hall, New York, 





DAVID G. 


Tenor 


HENDERSON, 
Oratorio and Concert 


New York. 


18 East 22d Street, 


WM. H. 
TENOR 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
erly Grace Churcl now Collegiate 


Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora 
structior 


Address, 120 East 





Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certificated Authority 
and E xpon lent of 


LAMPERTI (£lcer). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacjier eleven 


year Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Vocal Instruction Fo ndation to Stage. 


Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 


124 East 44th St., York, 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S L AMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


imerica’s recognized authority 
/is a mpanist and under te 
ertificale 


New 


Fot 


n Lamperts. 
acher, with tpectal 


NDED 1880 


CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA 
I $ prot very where 
S al ¢ Tea \ D ma Cir 
i I 1,58 West 57th St... New York 
I klynS Wedr 154 M augue St. 
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amatic Soprano Con 
oo } 4 st Patrick s Cat c ra 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Orgar ( r f the Divine Paterr 


n Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 





TENO! ORATORIO pd ( ER 
226 Central Park, W Ne y k 
MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCEE AND CRA } 

A 1 ar s of 
St Ca Ha h St 4 \ New 
ve 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
RY | zton Avenue, New York 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUC big. 
emont Street, Boston. 


, Hi all 1 Building 


Chickering 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Instruction. Autho 
eeschetizky Method 

9 Music Hall, 57th St 


Pianoforte rized Teacher 


Studio: No and 7th Ave. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Solo Soprano of Grace Church 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 


voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East léth Street, New York. 


CH AS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 


174 West 
Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


58th Street, New York. 


CARL 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 

CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 








CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 


204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 





Theory of Interpretation. 





A, J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical eH ‘ Sie . 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 1894-1895. 
Language, &c. Lock Box 97 6, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theoty and Lectures 


Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 














Mrs. ReGina WaATSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
| PIANO AND VIOLIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


PLAYING, 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 





297 Indiana Street, 


‘NATALIE M E. HAENISCE. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING, 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“ecnae70. ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Vocal Studio, 
9W 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


14th Street, New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, | 
| 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. Fe 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera | Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
House, Vienna. | monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, | tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna Berli 
11, Austria. | Berlin. 
| Sole representative of most of the leading 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, | artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
PIANIST. | d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and | bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
specially recommended by him. Will resume brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Sere srrre eer Place, Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
| sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts 

106 West 106th Street, New York 


AGNES THOMSON, 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 


SOPRANO. Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, coming’ ne ay ey oa 
mentation, Elocution an ramatic Art, Foreign 

JAMES F. THOMSON, Languages, se hae Fe and oe Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
BARITONE. scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 


|} advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 


| particulars address 


E,. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St., New York. 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEw YORK. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier 


POPs Dw 











‘Dear Sirn—I have been much pleased with: 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has coavinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in exietence.”’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVigR is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LL LOLOL AAA AA 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 


| Established in 1967. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr Edward Lloyd), 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


Professor of the. Royal Academy of Music, is tories. ‘ 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. any time. 


Young ladies in the home department 
are under the p2rsonal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic ‘ 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING én ama INSTITUTION 
| F AMERICA 


FULL cour RSE $200 PER YEAR. 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
| Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President. 
R. Sones a Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Principal Operatic Dept. 
John C Griggs, Ph.D., Musica/ Director. 

The removal of the Residence Department to the 
immediate vicinity of Centra! Park increases 
its attractiveness as a home school. 

For further information address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 KE, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


| Examiners: 





Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Care of Mr. N. Vert, 


No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and cons 
tain ng a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence 


Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 





Applications and New Music 


be sent to 





to 
UGEN STERN, 
GERMANY. 


Concert Direction, E 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 

Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., 





7th Regiment Band, 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ‘ Piano. 

CALVING CABS; *. . «ss Pine N. G. 8. N. Y., 

VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 

CLARENCE EDDY, oc | W.B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ; Harmony, &c | Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 


FVIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL waniic rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, t Pianist’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - DIRHOTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in nthe Special Methods employed. 








CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


cirectors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia), 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 











Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 





26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


m MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND "FOR CATAI CATALOGUE, 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
a : 


Our 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 





Organs sell and satisfy. —— ° 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 





STAMES HOLMSTROM 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 


oints. 
Contains the most P 


perfect 
Trans posing 
Key board 
in the world 


231 & 233 


East 2(st Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Ra 00 


Cre Tork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


ad UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St, 


‘B. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. 





Factory, 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 








Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
ta@@~The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


gents for United 
States and Canada 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


‘ | AN 0S quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer~ 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








26 Warren St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors te F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


BALTIMORE: 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


—— NASSAU, N. Y. 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


S. S. STEWART," Ba 8 ‘FINE BANJOS. 


1846. 1894. | 
Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER 2 sons’ 
















No. 13 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


TRADE MARK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MAKERS OF THE | SEND FOR 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS °™“™ 


x i STORE AND FACTORY: 
The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. | 821 & 828 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| 


“GRMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


REGISTERED, which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. EE REGI NA ! 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert | Regina (Nusie Boxes ee 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. Play of Tunes by oy PATENTED. 
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ND now look out for the Rubinstein anecdote. 
is appearing already in full force. 


UBINSTEIN'’S death leaves in the front rank of 


composers only the names of Brahms, Dvorak, 
Verdi and Saint-Saéns. 


N this issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER is begun a 
I serial fantastic story called ‘‘Satanic School 
of Music.” It is from the pen of witty and versatile 
Max Maretzek, whose great experience as man of the 
world, operatic conductor, composer and critic is well 
known. Don’t fail to read it. 

ROM our Leipsic correspondent we learn that Mr, 
Harry Brett is reported in the ‘‘ Leipziger Tage- 
blatt”” to be translating the Leipsic correspondence 
which has appeared in THE MUSICAL COURIER during 
the last two years. It is then to be issued in pam- 
phlet form. As the permission of THE Musica. 
COURIER has never been asked regarding this self 
imposed task of Mr. Brett, and as there are certain 
indispensable legal forms, the story has rather an 
incredible flavor. 











MR. LYONS SAYS SOMETHING. 


R. JULIUS J. LYONS, a gentleman well known 
in the musical world as a conductor, composer, 
and an occasional critic in the columns of the New 
York ‘‘ Herald,” has entered a protest in the matter 
of the criticism of the Arion concert. Mr. Lyons in- 
forms us that he was not detailed to criticise the 
Hegar composition, and consequently the adverse 
criticism which appeared in the columns of the New 
York ‘‘ Herald” was not from his pen. We beg to 
extend to Mr. Lyons our assurance that his name 
was not mentioned in the editorial bearing on the 
subject, and which appeared in our last issue, nor 
was there anything in said article which could be 
construed as meaning him. 
There are other critics on the ‘‘ Herald.” Besides, 


| some of the audience from the music. 
ary to lay the blame for this thing on the conductor ; 


| strict discipline in their orchestras, but the plain 


would never have betrayed him into an admission | peace sweeping the aisles of our concert halls or 


that the Arion Society sang out of time in Hegar’s re- | 
markable composition. Mr. Lyons is a lawyer by 
profession, but, as he truthfully puts it, after 4 o'clock | 
every day he is a musician in practice and inclina- | 
tion. And so the matter is finally settled. 








CHATTERING IN THE ORCHESTRA. 
HERE isa good deal of laughing and talking in | 
our concert orchestras during performances. It 

is not at all uncommon to see one violinist, even 
while playing, lean over and make some apparently | 
jocular remark to another. The objection to this 
sort of conduct is that it distracts the attention of | 
It is custom- | 


but as a matter of fact it is the player who is to 
blame. He ought to have enough respect for him- | 
self, if not for his art, to preserve decorum in the 
presence of an audience. Or, to put it ona lower 
but equally practical level, he is paid to give his en- | 
tire attention to the music on his desk, and he has no | 
business to pay attention to anything else, even when | 
he has a dozen bars’ rest. 

Conductors of course are expected to maintain 


truth is that they cannot doit in America, because, | 
by reason of the power of the M. M. P. U., the mu-| 
sician is a mighty independent personage, and is not | 
to be offended with impunity by a conductor or any 
other man. This very independence, however, puts 
upon the musician the obligation to behave himself 
for his own sake. 








LATE COMERS AND EARLY GOERS. 

P is a peculiar and interesting fact that no matter | 
| when an entertainment begins or when it ends | 
there are persons who come late and go early. If the | 
concert or opera, as the case may be, begins at 8 | 
o'clock there is samething to be said in behalf of some | 
of the late arrivals. Any person who lives in the | 
upper part of New York knows how difficult it is to | 
dine at 6—let alone 6:30—and get down to the Metro- | 
politan Opera House by 8 o'clock. People living in | 
the neighborhood of Eighty-first street on the west | 
side need twenty-five minutes for the trip, and those | 
on the east side must take longer. Those from streets | 
further uptown need still more time, and a Brooklyn- 
ite coming from the district around the City Hall | 
must ‘“‘hustle” to cover the distance in an hour. | 
All these people deserve sympathy, not condemna- | 
tion. 

But asa matter of fact they are not the habitual | 
late comers. They know their disadvantages and | 
are always prepared to overcome them. But people | 
who enter concert rooms noisily after the concert has 
begun do it from sheer force of habit and nothing 
else. They are utterly without artistic feeling, for 
they are always perfectly satisfied to hear three- 
fourths of asymphony or half anoverture. The organic 
unity of a composition is something that never dis- 
turbs the equilibrium of their self complacency. 
They hear a few tunes and they are seen of men, 
and they heartily approve of themselves, 

Most of these late comers are also early goers. 
They can never sit out a concert, much less an opera. 
Their method of procedure is almost invariable. At 
the opera they sit through a long entr’acte, and five 
or ten minutes after the last act begins they arise and 
depart with great impressiveness. In the concert 
hall they always go out in the middle of a movement. 

It would be an interesting experiment in the study 
of human nature to try to find the limits to which 
these people would go. No one ever saw an enter- 
tainment begun late enough to prevent some of them 
from arriving after it had begun. At the last Sym- 
phony Society concert people continued to arrive 
till after one-half the program had been performed, 
and people began to goaway when one-third was yet 
unperformed. The concert, to be sure, lasted an 
hour and three-quarters. But is it not always the 
same, even at a chamber music concert lasting an 
hour and a half? 

Now, what we should like to see would be a concert 
beginning at 9 o'clock and ending at 10. We are 
willing to wager a goodly sum of the honest shekels 
of the realm that some people would arrive at 9:15 
and go away at 9:45. It’s a kind of disease, like the 
‘‘bravo” sickness. It cannot be cured, and we pre- 
sume it must therefore be endured. But it is ex- 
asperating just the same. 








Mr. Lyons’ well-known acumen in matters musical 


When one sees these self satisfied disturbers of the 


| simply advertising their wares. 


opera house, he cannot help quoting John Stuart 
Mill: ‘* Music surpasses every other of the imagin- 
ative arts in exciting enthusiasm ; in winding up to 
a high pitch those feelings of an elevating kind which 
are already in the character, but to which this excite- 


| ment gives a glow and a fervor, which, though transi- 


tory at its utmost height, is precious for sustaining 
them at other times.” 

Reader, as the immortal Bunsby was wont to re- 
mark, ‘‘ The bearings of this observation lays in the 


| application on it.” 








NO MONEY IN CHAMBER MUSIC. 


T is generally conceded that concerts devoted to 
the performance of chamber music do not pay. 
Such concerts are given and always will be given ; 
but despite the immeasurable enthusiasm of the few 
who really love them, there is no money in them. 
Any observant person, who will look about him ata 
chamber music concert, will see at once that there is 
no profit in the business, but on the contrary a dead 
loss. If the auditorium is half full he will speedily 


| discover that more than half of those present belong 
to the vast and unconquerable army of deadheads. 


There are the newspaper men, who fill some 
twenty-five or thirty seats, and without whose pres- 
ence the chamber music concert would be regarded 


| by its givers as what Mr. Seidl, we believe it was, 


called ‘‘ fiasco tremendo.” There are the numerous 
relatives and friends of the deceased—we should 
say, the performers. These number ‘about a dozen 


| to each player, except when there is a pianist ; then 
| the total is larger. 


There are the dozen or so orches- 
tral players, who are fond of chamber music, and 
who naturally do not pay to go in. There are the 
usual singers, teachers, amateur quartet players and 
others of that sort, who,'in the classic language of the 
day, never ‘“‘giveup.” All these various classes of 
deadheads number something over 100; andif there are 
200 persons present it is a good house. Therent of the 
hall is to be paid (sometimes), the cost of advertising, 
printing programs and tickets, and the salaries of the 
attachés have to be met. How much do the per- 
formers get? 

They get called out. 

And they are out—of pocket. 

‘‘Then,” you cry, ‘‘ why on earth do they do it?” 

Oh, ye of little faith! Know ye not that life isa 
great game of advertising? These devoted chamber 
music performers, who sacrifice themselves on the 
chaste altar of a pure and unadulterated art, are 
The chief object of 
the chamber music concert in the unholy city of 
Gotham is ‘‘ press notices.” And the purpose of press 
notices is engagements—engagements from wealthy 
amateurs who like to set upa series of musicales ; 
from lecture bureaus that desire to add variety to an 
otherwise bald and uninteresting season of cold talk ; 
from church fairs that can't stand the expense of an 
orchestra, and from a dozen other sources where am- 
bition outruns the bank account. 

And do the chamber music interpreters get these 
engagements? Well, some of them do, and that is 
how they live. Others do not, and the result is that 
where the quartets ot Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
once resounded there is a large dark blue area of 
silence and tears. Where are the Banner String 
Quartet, the New York String Quartet, the New 
York Trio Club, the Metropolitan Trio Club, the 
Standard Quartet, the Schmidt-Herbert Quartet, and 
the Lord only remembers how many more? All dead 
and buried within the last seven years. It cannot be 
said of all these organizations that nothing in their 
lives became them like their leaving of them, for 
some of them did good work. But what is left of 
them all? Only the Beethoven String Quartet and 
the New York Philharmonic Club. 

No, there is no way to dispute the substantial as- 
sertion that chamber music concerts do not pay. 
Therefore it behooves us to inquire why. There 
must be a reason for this long and dispiriting record 
of failure in the most chaste and classic form of 
musical entertainment. And in those descriptive 
epithets are to be found the principal reasons for the 
want of success. Chamber music is too chaste and 
elevated for the average hearer ; or rather let us say 
it is too pure. It bears the same relation to music in 
general that sculpture does to the fine arts, and it 
suffers from a corresponding lack of popularity. 

It is music in its most absolute form. It is without 
the glare and gorgeousness of tone color of the or- 
chestra, and the necessary equalization of the four or 
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five performers robs it of that potent personal influ- 
enee without which the opera house and half our con- 
cert rooms would always show gaping rows of empty 
seats. We may prate as we will about the advance 
in musical taste, but we have not yet reached the 
point where interest in music itself exceeds interest 
in the musician. Even at an orchestral concert we 
look upon the conductor as a sort of virtuoso and the | 
orchestra as a living instrument upon which he| 
plays. But when you go to hear a quartet, you do| 
not go to hear Mr. Kneisel or Mr. Roth or Mr. Dann- | 
reuther or Mr. Schenck; you go to hear four men | 
with but a single thought, four bows that sing as one. | 

And that, dear, enthusiastic, music loving reader, is 
what makes you tired. And that is why chamber | 
music concerts do not pay in the great metropolis. | 
Perhaps some of our younger readers may live to at- | 
tend concerts where the quartet will play behind a | 
screen and the audiences will pack the house, but we 
have our doubts. Heélas! 


1 RTCA Doe 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
1829 1894, 
i ie have a fairy godmother who literally smothers 
you with noble gifts was Anton Rubinstein’s | 
If nature had been less prodigal with him, | 





portion. 
if she had dowered him less richly, as she did in 
Tschaikowsky's case, his garden of life would not | 
have run to rank weeds and unfruitfulness. But his 
genius, for he was a man of marked genius, was 
never sufficiently controlled, and his temperament 
was one so passionate that it is to be doubted if even 
the possession of a more powerful will than Rubin- 
stein’s could have curbed and shaped it, and would 
we, all said and done, have had him otherwise? In our 
age of petty personalities and continual compromise 
with the world Rubinstein stands for all that is noble, 
powerful, even titanic. His heavily furrowed face— 
life was a harsh graver in his case—told a tale of | 
enormous passions, enormous vigor and great good- 
ness. He was at heart primarily a good man; he 
hated Wagner’s music, but he never descended to | 
the petty meanness of Wagner the man. He was | 
absurdly generous, almost as generous as Franz 
Liszt, and his purse strings hung outside of his door. 
If you got within, if you could have met the man face | 
to face, when you saw his great noble heart, with its 
sympathetic throb, you couldsay of him what Abra- | 
ham Lincoln once said on seeing Walt Whitman: | 
‘‘There goes a man!” 

As time remorselessly effaces memories, Rubinstein | 
may be known in the future as a composer. But | 
those of us who have heard him play the piano will 
ever rank him as one of the masters of the keyboard. 
A lineal descendant of Liszt, indeed his pupil, his 
individuality was so remarkable that he almost | 
created a school of piano playing; but he was both | 
the master and school, for no pianist alive to-day can 
more than faintly approximate the effects of his play. 
His touch was charming ; like Chopin’s, it would have | 
had a charm if he had but drummed on a table. It was 
sensuous in cantabile, but amazingly light and grace- 
ful in rapid flights of passage work. We are so ac- 
customed to think of Rubinstein, the thunderer, that 
the poetic Rubinstein is often forgotten. His Chopin 
playing was incomparable. Can one ever forget his 
reading of the Barcarolle? 

In this genre he was unexcelled. There was a 
sweetly feminine side to his nature which peeped 
forth in the nocturnes and mazourkas of Chopin, and 
which vanished when he played a Beethoven con- 
certo. Sweetness and strength were his attributes, 
and for that reason his piano performances lay be- 
yond the domain of mere virtuosity, and ranked as 
artistic creations. Like Liszt, Rubinstein had what 
Goethe called the ‘‘daemonic” impulse. He played 
like a man suffering from an obsession of spirits, and 
discoursed eloquently as a sybil on a tripod. 

This gave to his interpretations a flavor of impro- 
visation. Everything he touched was impregnated | 
with his powerful personality. His were true Rubin- | 
stein readings, for he was intensely subjective. That | 
this extravagance, this emotional fury, led often to | 
distortion of classic and modern music at his hands | 
must be confessed. He often tore passion to the | 
veriest rags, and his admirers were saddened by his | 
thunderous outbursts at the piano. These outbursts 
stirred one, like great elemental catastrophes, as a 
tornado, as an avalanche, but they also revealed the 
rift in the lute which later made the man’s music 
mute. These ungovernable gusts and caprices were 
the index of his character; a character in which 
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good predominated, but in which emotionality in ex- 
cess so shook the branches that sometimes the whole 
tree of his reason tottered. With more self control 
Rubinstein might have outshone Liszt and Taussig as 
a pianist; with more self criticism, which presup- 
poses the highest development of self control, he 
would have died a peer of all latter day composers. 
But this necessary element was lacking in his nature 
and so with a temperament endowed with richest of 
musical gifts, the melancholy fact remains that An- 
ton Rubinstein did not make the most of them, and 
that his life must therefore be adjudged an unhappy 
and an unsuccessful one in the higher, spiritual sense. 
Rubinstein himself admitted his unhappiness, and his 
last years were soured and disappointed. 

‘ A Russian by birth, although Polish and German 
by descent, the Slavic in him was speedily van- 
quished by the Teutonicstrain on the maternal side of 
his family. He wasa Russian composer who composed 
| German music, for, putting aside a few songs and 
| dances, his music is infinitely less Slavic than Tschai- 
kowsky’s and distinctly less Oriental than Karl Gold- 
| mark's. Rubinstein’s long sojourn in Germany doubt- 
| less caused the trend of his composing to bein a gen- 
eral way German. A great admirer of Beethoven, 
he nevertheless did not assimilate that great man's 
music so thoroughly as Richard Wagner. He was 
really a reactionary in art, as his little pamphlet 
about music and musicians proves. His music is, 
however, the best evidence. Believing in the ab- 
solute potency of melody, he grew slipshod as to his 
methods of presentation. His harmonic framework 
is often commonplace, and his orchestral garbing 


| was never individual except in a few instances. 
| Rubinstein never, like Beethoven, Chopin, Tourgenieif 


and Tschaikowsky, showed infinite patience about 
little things. He was impatient of detail ; the force 
of his conception so possessed him, so carried him 
away, that he was in mortal suffering until he trans- 
ferred the idea to paper. And alas! that idea was 
very often not worth the pitiful pangs of such a 
parturition. These things are nature’s paradoxes. 

Rubinstein had such color, such glow of imagi- 
nation, that he forcibly reminds one of those Vene- 
tian painters who hurled paint pot at canvas, but 
with a passionate sincerity of aim. The surge, the 
rush, the full pulsed throb is in Rubinstein’s music, 
and so is the deadly banal, the dull, the commonplace 
and the padding that comes from habits of garrulity, 
If, like Flaubert, he had spent forty years over four 
masterpieces, then he would have left the world a 
legacy that could never be too highly estimated. 
Even as it is, thrown off at fever heat, some of his 
songs, at least two of his piano concertos, two of his 
symphonies and some of his chamber music could 
hardly be replaced. In ideas they are unique, al- 
though loose in texture, and not always worthily pre- 
sented. Rubinstein, despite his German classical 
training, revealed his Oriental birth. He was richin 
ideas, which he mistook for finished work, and he 
had the rhythmical traits of the East. As a composer 
he promised more than he fulfilled; asa pianist he 
always fulfilled more than he promised. 

If he had bestowed half the patience of Tschai- 
kowsky on his music we would be richer to-day. But 
mentally he was not constituted as Brahms or 
Tschaikowsky. His imagination, flooded with color 
and passion, often befogged his reasoning faculties. 
His judgment in matters musical was far from being 
clear headed. He disliked Wagner’s music, yet he 
frittered and fretted away his life in his vain effort to 
emulate the successesof the great master of the music 
drama, That a manof such power, a man who had 
veritable dramatic moments in his purely instru- 
mental music, did not succeed in mastering the idea 
of the music drama proves only that writing for the 
stage requires peculiar gifts, training and great ex- 
perience. Like Schumann, Rubinstein never con- 
quered what Henry James so aptly calls the ‘‘scenic 
idea.” So his operas, one of which, ‘‘ Nero,” we 
heard in this city, and his sacred operas, an anoma- 
lous form, were never successful. He could be prolix 
to a degree, and his steady repulsion of new doctrines, 
whether they emanated from Bayreuth or Weimar, 
was the cause of the just neglect of his works written 
for the stage. His oratorios are tedious as a whole, 
and it is in his piano music and songs that Rubinstein 
is at his best, for no one surely will contend that his 
violin or his violoncello concerto will rank among his 
more genial compositions. 

The distinguishing points of Rubinstein’s piano 
music are noble, melodic ideas and great breadth of 
style. These became mere mannerisms in later years. 





But what a charm they possess in his D minor con- 
certo, which is, all said and done, his masterpiece, for 
the instrument! His first concerto in E minor sug- 
gests a strenuous study of Chopin, but the two, G 
major the E flat major (so wonderfully delivered by 
Eugen d'Albert) are superb specimens of writing in 
this form. Despite the freedom of his playing Rubin- 
stein was early imbued with a reverence for the 
classics, so that his departures from the traditional 
forms of the piano concerto were not so wide as one 
would naturally imagine. His smaller piano pieces 
are often gems. The melody in F made his name 
famous in the world of the Philistine, and his 
studies and preludes are a lasting contribution to 
piano technic. The tremendous spanning power re- 
quired are Henseltian, but Rubinstein had none of 
the ‘‘German Chopin's” salon sentiment, nor did he 
file and finish his work like this genre painter. 

Of the symphonies the ‘‘ Ocean” is the most spon- 
taneous, but the supplementary movements kill it for 
the concert room, The ‘‘Dramatic” comes next in 
popular favor, and is unquestionably a work of power 
and imagination. No one but Rubinstein could have 
conceived it. 

Rubinstein’s life and works snggest one of those 
torsos vouchsafed us by time, which are convulsed 
by the enormous power of the sculptor. We see 
such fire and flux in some medieval creations. All is 
incomplete, truncated, all is wreathed in passionate 
expression, in desperate yearnings; the throes of life, 
its sorrows, its joys are there, but the repose, the 
deep peace which passeth all understanding, is not 
to be found. With enormous potentialities, imperfect 
realizations, Rubinstein will ever stand as the type 
of an artist who dared, not wisely, but too well. 
Russia has suffered a double blow, almost within the 
year Tschaikowsky has gone, and soon was followed 
by his friend and associate. 

We cannot truthfully say with the loyal Russians, 
‘‘The Czar is dead, long live the Czar,” for Russia 
has no musical Czar since Anton Rubinstein breathed 
his last on November the twentieth, 1894. 

RuBINSTEIN’S CAREER. 

Anton Gregor Rubinstein was not born November 
30 (18th, Russian style), 1830, but November 28 (16th, 
Russian style), 1829. This was only discovered in 
1889, at the time of the great jubilee festival given in 
his honor in Russia. An official copy of the entry of 
his birth was found at Wechwotynez in Russian Bes- 
sarabia, his birthplace. So all the biographical dic- 
tionaries are wrong. His parents were Jewish, his 
father of Polish and his mother of German descent. 
But he was early baptized a Christian in company 
with his grandfather during a period of Russian per- 
secution. His father having a pencil factory in Mos- 
cow, the family moved there, and until he was seven 
years old he studied piano with his mother, who must 
have been asound musician. Then he went under 
the tuition of Villoing, and with him in 1839 went to 
Paris. He heard Chopin and Liszt play, and suc- 
cumbed completely to the latter’s influence, who 
after hearing him play advised him to go to Ger- 
many. Then he went on a concert tour through 
Holland, England, Scandinavia and Germany, al- 
ways under the stern tuition of Villoing, and returned 
to Moscow in 1843. 

His brother, Nicolai, a very remarkable pianist, but 
always overshadowed by his brother's reputation, 
went with Anton and the family to Berlin, where 
Meyerbeer recommended Dehn as a teacher in com- 
position. Anton returned to Russiain 1848 and wrote 
some operas under the patronage of the Grand 
Duchess Helena. He returned to Germany in 1854 
and later concertized in Paris and London. In 1858 
he was appointed court pianist and concert director 
in St. Petersburg and a year afterward was at the 
head of the Russian Musical Society. In 1862 he 
founded the St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music 
and remained director until 1867. Then he went on 
a series of concert tours for three years. In 1872 he 
came to America, returning in the spring of 1873. 
He made money in the United States and an abiding 
fame. Until 1887 he would not hold official position 
in St. Petersburg, but Davidoff retiring that year he 
once more accepted the directorship of the Conser- 
vatory. 

In 1889 his fiftieth anniversary was celebrated. The 
Emperor gave him an annual pension of 3,000 roubles, 
and he was made an honorary citizen, and the title of 
honorary doctor of St. Petersburg was conferred 
upon him. His last artistic feat was the playing of 
seven historical piano recitals, which displayed his 
enormous versatility, powers of interpretation, tech- 
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nic and memory. Latterly he has resided in Dresden, 
although his constitutional restlessness made him 
ever a wanderer. He gave away a fortune, and his 
extravagance has caused him much embarrassment. 
His life was a seties of artistic triumphs. A widow 
and family survive him. The immediate cause of his 
death was heart failure. He leaves no artistic de- 
scendants, for Eugen d’Albert is as yet too much 
under Brahms’ influence for us to cast the horoscope 
of his artistic future. 

RMR ts Sie GARE aR 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COL- 

LEGES. 

T is a tact that musicis taught after a fashion in the 
public schools. But what man can say that he 
has traced any results from this teaching? If ever 
there was a case in which the old query ‘‘ Cui bono” 
was justifiable this is it. What good does this teach- 
ing of music in the public schools do? It is true that 
it adds some variety to an otherwise irksome curricu- 
lum, but does it produce musicians or educated hear- 
ers of music? If it does neither of these things it 

does nothing at all. 

Why is this so? Simply because the system falls 
short of reaching a practical point. The children 
are taught vocal sight reading, which is beyond all 
question one of the most valuable branches of musi- 
cal study. But, having learned to sing at sight, they 
are exercised in the delivery of a lot of stupid puerili- 
ties which are supposed to be proper nourishment 
for active, growing young minds. In short, the 
children in our public schools learn to sing at sight a 
lot of easy choral pieces, and that is the sum and 
substance of their musical education. 

Is it any wonder that nothing comes of it? Would 
it not rather be a cause for amazement if anything 
did come of it? This childish treatment of music in 
the public schools may well make us pause to con- 
sider whether the part which music is given in the 
general scheme of culture in schools and colleges is 
not altogether disproportionate. The ancients, in- 
deed, far excelled us in their treatment of music ; for 
no Greek was regarded as educated who did not un- 
derstand the musical system of his country. It is 
true that art in general occupied a more serious place 
in the system of Greek education than it does in ours. 
We, being filled with a desire for material progress, 
lay a heavy stress upon the sciences. But neverthe- 
less we do expect a cultivated person to be able to 
converse intelligently about .painting, poetry and 
even architecture. The difference between us and 
the Greeks in this matter is that they expected him to 
know music, too; while we regard that as a thing 
apart, to be acquired by special education. 

Now both Yale and Harvard have done the right 
thing in opening musical courses to their students ; 
and the simple fact is that no university can be com- 
plete without facilities for the acquisition of an un- 
derstanding of the arts.. By this we do not mean to 
say that Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins and the 
rest of them should teach their students to play the 
piano or the violin. Not at all; but they should give 
them that kind of knowledge which enables a man to 
have an intelligent enjoyment of music. 

No college course would be considered complete 
which did not embrace instruction in the critical his- 
tory of English literature. Now does any person 
labor under the delusion that it is the design of this 
branch of study to turn out authors, or even profes- 
sional critics? Of course not. Its purpose is to teach 
the student how to read with discrimination ; how to 
know and appreciate good literature. 

Princeton has a school of art and archeology. Is 
it the purpose of that school to turn out painters and 
sculptors? Not at all. Its aim is to give the students 
such instruction in the nature and history of art that 
they shall become intelligent art lovers. Now is 
there any reason why this should not be done in the 
case of music? 

The only reason that exists is the utter ignorance 
among college authorities of the fact that people can 


be taught to understand and enjoy music without 
learning to play upon instruments. And a most ex- 


cellent starting point for this kind of musical educa- 
tion is the vocal sight reading class of the public 
school, which unfortunately stops right at the 
threshold of a popular musical education. 

It is a plain matter of fact that it is not necessary 
to be a musician in order to understand and enjoy 
music, any more than it is necessary to be a painter 
in order to perceive the beauty and the greatness of 
‘‘La Maitresse du Titien” in the Salon Carré of the 
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music can be acquired in a reasonable time, and its 
possession will be a source of unfailing pleasure and 
profit to the lover of music. This acquaintance with 
the formal material of the art opens up its nature to 
the learner. He becomes acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of melody, harmony and 
form. From this he acquires the power to tell when 
a melody is fashioned in a threadbare, conventional 
style and when it has a character of its own, and to 
know why this is so. Rich and complex harmony 
becomes interesting and beautiful to him. 

Strange as it may seem to the musician, the asser- 
tion can safely be made that a large proportion of 
regular concert and opera goers never hear anything 
but the melody of composition, while the harmony 
remains a sealed book to them. At the opera they 
hear the beauties of the orchestration only when the 
voices are silent. Let one learn something about 
harmony, even in the most incomplete and superfi- 
cial manner, and this at once ceases to be the case. 
The various parts of the chords now appeal to the 
ear, because the mind is expectant. This habit of 
the mind once acquired can never be lost, and it will 
yield the music lover a rich and lasting reward. 

Then how easy it is for one to learn the general 
principles, and even the established manifestations, 
of musical form. Yet how many persons who go to 
symphonic concerts identify the first and second sub- 
jects of amovement? How many know that there 
are any subjects to identify, or what subjects are, or 
why they exist at all? How many know anything 
about the tripartite construction of the sonata form, 
or have any conception of the nature and purpose of 
the ‘‘ free fantasia” to which they are listening? 

And yet a knowledge of these things can be im- 
parted to persons who cannot play upon instruments 
and who do not know a single note of music. Ail 
that is necessary is an ear that is sensitive to musi- 
cal sounds, and there are very few persons who do 
not possess that. How much easier, then, must it be 
for those to learn who can read music at sight and to 
whom a pointed score will at once present definite 
mental conceptions of sound ! 

There is no reason why the musical course in the 
public schools should not embrace elementary in- 
struction in form. There is no reason why every 
college which aspires to a university position should 
not have a complete course of the kind that we 
have indicated. What shall be said of music schools 
where these things are not taught? Yet there are 
such. And some of them have the audacity to call 
themselves conservatories ! 

The story that Emil Zola and Bruneau are collab- 
orating on an opera continues to float on the surface 
of foreign journalism, coupled with the gratuitous 
prophecy that such a union is sure to be productive 
of fine results. The prophets ought to remember 
that they made the same predictions in regard to the 
essay of the unique Tolstoi in the field of opera. It 
does not follow that because ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin’ 
is a fine work, one by Zola and Bruneau is sure to be 
great. Far better results would undoubtedly be ob- 
tained by having the libretto of the new opera written 
by an experienced book architect. Zola is not a | 
practised librettist, and the novelists usually make | 
a mess of it when they undertake to dramatize their 
own works. 





THE ENCORE NUISANCE. 

HE encore nuisance has reached such a pitch in 

our concert rooms and theatres that something 
ought to be done to put an end toit. No one objects 
to aspontaneous and general demand for an encore ; 
but how often does such a thing occur? The history 
of the average encore is this: a soloist finishes a 
piece and is heartily applauded ; the great body of 
the audience ceases to applaud, and then some ten or 
a dozen ‘‘encore fiends,” as they are called, keep on 
clapping their hands and stamping, not because they 
really hunger for more music, but because they are 
built that way; fifteen or twenty of those weaker 
brethren, who are always ready to follow a leader, 
join in the clatter ; and the soloist, intent on getting 
an extra line in the next morning’s papers, promptly 
comes forward with another selection. The result is 
that some 1,200 or 1,500 persons, who may not seri- 
ously object to hearing the soloist again, but cer- 
tainly did not ask to, are compelled to do so bya 
noisy minority of forty or fifty. 
The theatre encore, conspicuous on the nights of 
comic opera failures, is of a different sort. We al- 
ways like to give praise where praise is due, and we de- 
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of encore nuisance belongs to Mr. Gustav Kerker, 
who introduced it at the Casino at the beginning of 
the decadence of that institution. The fundamental 
principle of the thing is that any applause at all 
constitutes a demand for an encore, which must be 
given at once before the applause can end. The 
reason for the existence of this Kerkerian scheme 
is this: the morning papers used to enumerate the 
numbers that were encored on first nights; ergo, 
have them all encored, and you have a tremendous 
success the next morning. Of course this scheme 
works on the assumption that a newspaper man is a 
jackass. This, however, isnot always the case. The 
only practical result of Mr. Kerker's invention is that 
the papers no longer mention the encores at comic 
opera productions, but attend strictly to the business 
of telling what was good and what was not—princi- 
pally what was not. 

This action of the papers suggests the first step to 
be taken in the imperatively necessary business of 
squelching the encore nuisance. The newspapers 
should with one accord cease to mention encores at 
concerts. It is the custom now to tell the name—or 
at any rate to try to—of the composition given in re- 
sponse to an encore. This ought to be stopped at 
once. The papers should not even mention the fact 
that there wasan encore, A concerted and sustained 
process of silence will in time reduce the number of 
encores to those actually insisted upon by the entire 
audience ; and to these no one objects. 

The most serious reason for protesting against the 
custom of giving encores in response to the applause 
of fifteen or twenty persons in an audience of 1,500 
or 2,000 is not, as some suppose, that it is inartistic. 
That consideration may be laid aside. The real ob- 
jection to it is that itisa case of utterly iniquitous 
minority rule. Ten per cent. of an audience has no 
right to force the other 90 per cent. to listen to music 
it did not want. But what can the 90 per cent. do 
about it? Hiss? Yes, it can; but it does not wish to,, 
for fear that this action may be mistaken for disap-' 
proval of the performance, The truth must be ad- 
mitted that the matter is beyond the power of the 
majority. The correction of the abuse lies wholly 
in the hands of the artists and the managers. We 
have hinted that the newspapers could do much 
toward stopping the encore nuisance, but the artists 
ought to end it out of respect for themselves. They 
should refuse point blank to accept a forced encore, 

On the other hand, the managers might do much 
by printing notices that the audiences are requested 
to refrain from encores, as the programs are already 
long enough. Or they might reduce the thing to an 
absurdity by announcing the names of the encore 
numbers in a note at the bottom of the program, in 
some such fashion as this: 


ENCORES.—Mme. Melba will sing as an encore after her first num- 
ber Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose,” and after her second Gounod’s “ Ave 





Maria.”"’ As an encore to the latter she will give ‘Old Folks at 
Home.” M. Plangon’s encore to his first number will be Schumann's 
“Two Grenadiers,” and to his second Vulcan’s couplets from 
Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis.” You need not call them out. 
They will come anyhow. You can’t stop them. If you try, you will 
be put out by the large force of detectives on hand for that purpose. 


The concert will end at 12454. M. Sleeping car tickets for Harlem ° 
may be purchased at the box office. No person will be permitted to 

leave the house before the close of the concert, except under th 
circumstances already indicated 


e 





NOTICE. 


F any persons in or about Cincinnati have paid 
money to anyone for subscription to this paper 
and have not received the paper regularly they will 
confer a favor upon the management here by report- 
ing the amount paid and the date or approximate 
date of payment. 





OW that the great Rubinstein is dead we may ex- 
pect that within a year or two his name will 
have become surrounded with all kinds of traditions, 
like that of Liszt, and that we shall be visited by sev- 
eral dozen ‘‘favorite pupils of Rubinstein.” They 
may not play the piano marvelously, but they will be 
more or less instructive. Colonel Mapleson used to 
say of Mme. Dotti: ‘‘She is not a great singer, but 
there are some things she does very well.” Wemay 
be sure that something of this sort will be the case 
with every ‘‘ favorite pupil of Rubinstein.” 








Miss Caroll Badham.—Miss Badham has returned from 
Paris, where she studied with Madame Marchesi, with whom 
she left one of her own pupils for concert work. Miss 
Badham has a studio at 16 West Sixtieth street, New 
York, where she will receive and prepare pupils for 
Madame Marchesi. 








RACONTEUR, 
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Romi 


Once with thy locks upon the wind outspread, 


Breast bare, and sea blue eyes afire for war, 
1 thee far 
and fear with panting breath had fled 


The shadows of the helmet on thine head, 


1 didst the chariot urge. Before 


Pani 
Like the fierce glimmer of an iron star, 

Outran the winds; behind thy swift wheeled car 
Fioated the dust of prostrate empires dead 

Great Rome! the nations vanquished by thy fame 
Saw thus thine image in their ancient fears ; 
l'o-day thy regal hair a mitred shame 

in thy hand bedewed by tears 

Ihe beads of prayer! Oonce more with thy name 


Dishonors; 


\ffright the world and free the wearied years! 
CARDUCCI. 

LL matters musical, no matter how important, 
A week before the sad news of Rubin- 
stein's death. Everybody was intensely shocked, for 
it only seems the other day that our esteemed Berlin 
correspondent wrote of his noble playing. My per- 
sonal recollections of Rubinstein began with the 
spring of 1873 in Philadelphia at the Academy of 
Music. I was too young to appreciate him at his 
true worth, but some years later I heard him play in 
Paris, and after the precise, neat, ladylike French 
school of piano playing, Rubinstein was like a storm 


paled last 


at sea. Such savagery, almost Calmuckian, he 
exhibited in the last movement of his D minor con- 
certo was almost incredible. The Russian bear 
danced indeed, and when he danced he growled and 
showed his formidable claws. But no winged anthro- 
pological curiosity—an angel, no matter how celes- 
tially musical—could have sung the beautiful canta- 
bile in F in the same work as did Rubinstein. I never 


expect to hear this concerto played again. No one 
has approached its possibilities—not Paderewski, not 
Rummel—as has Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. Her fire 
and attack faintly approximate Rubinstein’s. It is her 
concerto, now that the composer is dead, just as 
Tausig bequeathed to Joseffy the E minor of Chopin. 


* 
* * 


For Rubinstein’s compositions as a wholeI have no 
The B flat piano trio, the pieces 
for ‘cello and piano, the songs, the studies and pre- 
ludes, and three of the concertos, I greatly admire, 
but his dreary oratorios, his operas with their huge 
wastes, like the tepid steppes of the land of the Cos- 
these bore me, give heavily upon my nerves, 
I suppose all the piano fiends in the country are bur- 
nishing up their Rubinstein repertory, and the sound 
of the staccato étude will be heard through the land. 
Rest assured of one thing: no one will ever deliver it 
with the power and sonority of Eugen d'Albert or 
the vivacity and velocity of Rafael Joseffy. 


> 
* * 


especial sympathy. 


sack, 


Rubinstein commanded every color of the rainbow 
in his playing. He was the greatest colorist who 
ever set out to prove that in white and black all tints 
He was a Hans Makart in tone. 


* 
* * 


-are imprisoned 


From the Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star"’I clip the fol- 
lowing 
Tot 
advanced in 
of December 12, 1872, is commended: “The program was a fine one, 
and afforded Mr. Rubinstein an opportunity to bang the magnificent 
instrument to his heart's content. Rube isa gifted pianist, no doubt; 
but it is our belief that Cincinnati concert goers are about tired of 
such music as is ordinarily extracted from the piano in public—we 
mean that thunder and lightning, eight octave music, which seems to 


hose who think that the standard of musical criticism has not 
Cincinnati the following review from the ** Commercial” 


be composed as the performer progresses, and which always makes 
one rebuke himself for not having brought a harvesting rake along 
for presentation to the artist in order to give him a better chance at 
the unoffending keys.” 
* 
* * 


The ‘‘ World” last week contained in its personal 
column this bit of news: 

‘* Rubinstein had one bit of excusable vanity. His 
favorite violin bow was richly adorned and set with 
diamonds, and he prized it beyond measure. But 
there were no other jewels about him, and he dressed 
simply in black.” 

Why not his favorite piano stool? ‘‘ Rubinstein’s 
favorite violin bow!” What in the name of Wienaw- 
ski had he to do with violin bows? 


* 
* * 


He leaves no successors, for he was sui generis. 
Eugen d’Albert is the only man in Europe who is at 
once a great pianist and a composer. 

But d’Albert does not'play the piano much in pub- 
lic any more, and Rosenthalis more in the public eye. 
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Mr. Howard's favorite rule of three has held good in 
the case of composers. 

Peter Tschaikowsky, Charles Gounod, and now 
Anton Rubinstein have joined the majority—all 
within a year. 

* e * 

I hope that if a concert is given in this city in com- 
memoration of the great dead one, Rafael Joseffy 
will be prevailed upon to play a concerto of Rubin- 
stein’s. 

He was a personal friend and a great admirer of 
his music. Rubinstein’s death leaves Rafael Joseffy 
about on top in his profession, for Rosenthal, Pach- 
mann and others are specialists, while d’Albert is 
practically out of the pianistic race. 

7 =f 7 

My critical confrére has told you all about the Drog 
episode at the opera the other night. It was a pain- 
ful quarter of an hour, although it didn’t last five 
minutes, but the amount of agony that woman went 
through in those few minutes could have given Dante 
points for new tortures. 

x = * 

Every paper almost that I pick up tells stories 
about Mrs. Reggie De Koven listening to what people 
say of ‘‘ Rob Roy,” and then scolds them for express- 
ing their opinion. The anecdote is fishy and I sus- 
pect grew out of a very unimportant incident. 


* 
* * 


I greatly enjoyed ‘‘Prince Ananias,” by Victor 
Herbert and Francis Neilson, which was produced by 
the Bostonians at the Broadway Theatre Tuesday 
evening of last week. The story is funny, the lyrics 
very taking, and Herbert has turned out a score full 
of good things. He has abundant gifts of melody 
and inventiveness, and the opera is a success. W. H. 
MacDonald and Jessie Bartlett Davis made great in- 
dividual hits. * 
= * 

The artistic recrudescence of Alexander Lambert 
is an accomplished fact. While he is still Director 
Lambert, of the New York College of Music, he has 
been studying piano very hard of late, and his recent 
success in Detroit has but whetted his pianistic am- 
bitions. I hope to hear my old friend play the F 
minor of Chopin some time during the season. 


* 
. aa 


A nice young man said to me the other night, ‘‘ His 
tight name is Tammany ; just hear how he shouts!” 
He meant Tamagno at the opera. I wonder if 
Tamagno still does his own washing? He used to 
when he was here last and at the Hotel Martin. The 
same young man further remarked that the leathern 
lunged Italian reminded him of one of those stout 
Teutonic ‘‘ gents” who stand in the entrances of an 
Arion ball. 


* 
* ae 


Said one of the American chorus girls to another 
last Friday night on the stage at the ‘‘ Aida” per- 
formance: ‘‘Say, youse ain’t got that there chicken 
right on your head.” A peacock head was thus 
gracefully alluded to. “4 

* * 

Frederick Brandeis, the well-known composer, has 
composed an excellent part song for maennerchor, 
entitled, ‘‘Ein Deutscher Dichter,” words by Heine. 
He purposes giving the proceeds of it to the Heine 
Fund if it is published. Here is a chance for a pub- 
lisher. 

oo 7 ca 

Here is a story which appeared in the ‘‘ Recorder,” 
but one that I have been bursting to tell you. It is 
well worthy of reprint : 

‘“‘Of course, you know all about the controversy 
between César Thomson and Ysaye’s managers, 
Joseph Arthur and R. E. Johnston, They claim that 
Thomson signed with them, but he came, neverthe- 
less, to this country under Henry Wolfsohn’s man- 
agement. As a matter of fact, Thomson is not a 
whit inferior as an artist as compared to Ysaye. The 
styles of the two men radically differ, but the world 
always welcomes with open arms the buoyant, virile 
artist rather than the profound scholar. It is the old 
war of magnetism versus science, objectivity versus 
subjectivity. Ysaye’s success is enormous with the 
public. I don’t fancy that Joe Arthur—for it is 
‘Blue Jeans’ Joe Arthur—will take the trouble to go 
tolaw about Thomson. He, or rather his partner, 
will be too busy filling up dates for the Brussels 


violinist. * 
a - 


‘‘A most comical thing occurred on the Friday after- 
noon after the public Philharmonic rehearsal at 





which Ysaye played. Thomson, who is a great ad- 
mirer of Ysaye, and is in turn almost reverenced by 
the younger man, rushed to the dressing room of his 
conquering friend and embraced him. Then in 
trooped the Arthurs and Johnstons and other people. 
In company the entire party started for the Circle, 
on Fifty-eighth street, there to celebrate the success 
of the star. Thomson, all oblivious that his presence 
was not favorably regarded by the party, walked with 
Ysaye, deep in converse. They clung to each other 
and spoke of octaves, double stopping and the art of 
making harmonics flutelike and without shrillness. 
Johnston, who is an excitable genius, looked as if he 
would have liked to turn an east side whisker puller 
and give Thomson’s Semitic and patriarchal beard 
just one tug for luck and to pay up old scores. But 
he restrained himself nobly, and only casually 
mocked at Thomson's ‘pants,’ which are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. 


* 
* * 


‘*Enfin, the company reached the Circle. Thomson 
went in with the crowd and sat next to Ysaye, and 
was as proud and as happy over his success as if it 
had been his own. Wine flowed as water, and César 
never missed a trick. From time to time Johnston 
glared at Thomson, and then would cry out in sar- 
castic accents to Ysaye : 

‘** Say, Easy, ask your friend to take something. 
Ask him to take anything’—then, sotto voce, ‘a 
walk.’ 

‘Thomson, nothing phased, would bow his amiable 
head, smile and take a glass of wine, and once more 
engage Ysaye’s attention. Mr. Arthur, whose ac- 
quaintance with musical people is very limited, sim- 
ply stared with amazement atthe scene. There sat 
the man who caused such arow and necessitated 
Johnston taking a trip to Europe. There he sat, 
and he was drinking his wine and seemed perfectly 


at home. ‘What nerve!’ said Mr. Arthur. ‘I'll 
put him in my new play.’ 
e*s 


‘* The situation was really one for a Charles Hoyt. 
M. Thomson had no more idea that he was intruding 
than Ysaye. He simply was with an old colleague 
and he forgot all about business, just after the man- 
ner of the great, impracticable, impeccable artist that 


he is. - 
* * 


‘‘At 6 o'clock a motion was made for dinner and the 
company adjourned downtown, to Martin's, probably. 
The two violinists about this time were having a 
heated discussion as to the relative merits of Tartini 
and Corelli. The rest sat by and listened to the 
French language being spoken with extreme vivacity. 
It was all very interesting, and Johnston would have 
gone asleep only that he hated to let Thomson get 
out of his sightfor a moment. Secretly he imagined 
that Thomson was trying to get Ysaye away from 
him and take him to the hated Wolfsohn. Sleep was 
therefore out of the question. 


* 
* * 


‘‘At last the theatre was proposed. Manager Rosen- 
quest had reserved a box for Ysaye at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. As the fatal hour of 8 drew nigh 
Mr. Johnston became more uneasy. Would Thomson 
go with them to the theatre? The idea drove him 
frantic. ‘ Let’s lose him,’ he whispered to Arthur. 
But, happily, it was not necessary. Thomson was 
tired out and bade every one an affectionate good 
night and took his departure. With difficulty the 
party restrained Johnston from executing a pas seul 
for sheer joy. It was a true Gillette story. ‘ Too 


much Johnston.’” 
* 
” *” 


IN MEMORIAM. 





(Eucene Ovupin, Diep Lonpon, Novemser 5, 1894.) 





By Johnson McClure Bellows. 





The song is done: the singer’s lips are mute— 

A hallowed stillness wreathes his slumbering frame, 
While far abroad deep sorrow blends with fame 

Her voice, and stoops to kiss his fallen lute. 

The eyes that erstwhile gazed with sight acute 

Into those realms whence inspiration came, 

Are closed ; all that is earthly, save his name, 

Is gone—the memory of some sweet voiced flute. 


O, friend! divinely gifted, of large soul, 

Deep sympathies, strong love and generous heart! 
We ne’er shall hear thy voice again, ’till roll 
These mortal mists away, and shades depart; 
Yet in our dreams for evermore shall ring 

The echoes of the songs we heard thee sing. 


























XIX. 

ERE isa letter to the well-known firm of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel: ‘‘My old musical weaknesses 
have not left me. The weakest and worst thing 
about them is perhaps that I never cease composing ; 
but such wondrous things go wandering about in my 
head that I cannot help putting them down on paper. 
And I have wanted to hear something about the fate 
of the manuscripts I sent you for printing. Have the 
pianoforte scores of the Beethoven symphonies been 
published? How has the printing of the concerto for 
two pianos (in E minor) progressed? Would you 

kindly let me have a few copies soon? 

‘‘With regard to the autographed orchestral parts 
of my Symphonic Poems I should be glad if they 
could be out by the endof July. Probably at the be- 
ginning of August I go to Pest, where several of my 
compositions (more especially the Dante Symphony) 
are to be performed in connection with the festivities 
at the Conservatoire. If the parts should be ready, 
please, dear Herr Doctor, forward them to me to 
Pest. At present I do not require them here, but, 
should the Preludes be ready, you would greatly 
oblige me by sending all the orchestral parts, with 
four copies of the quartet, if possible, by the begin- 
ning of next month to Dr. R. Pohl (571 Hirsch- 
gasse, Baden-Baden). I have been asked for the 
loan of them for some festival in Baden conducted by 
Monsieur Reyer. Pray, kindly excuse all the trouble 
I am giving you and receive the expression of my 
most sincere esteem. F, Liszt. 

“THE VATICAN, May 27, 1865.” 

Liszt’s best friend was Franz Brendel. 
to him always: 

‘*DeAR FrRiEND—Your favorable accounts of the 
Tonkiinstler-Versammlung in Dessau delighted me 
greatly. Owing to the crooked way in which my 
works have been listened to in the past years I have 
felt oppressed, and in order that my freedom in my 
work might remain unaffected, I was obliged wholly 
to disregard their outward success. Hence my abso- 
lute distrust of performances of my own composi- 
tions, and this was not on my part. As to the Battle 
of the Huns, I was specially doubtful, the Christian 
significance of Kaulbach’s picture—as represented in 
the chorale—seemed to me a stumbling block in the 
way of favorable criticism. Kaulbach had indeed 
suggested this interpretation by having thrown a 
special light upon the cross * * yet there are 
neither mendicant friars nor bishops in the picture 
* * * and besides, at the time of the Battle of the 
Huns the organ was not yet invented! The last 
sweeping argument was triumphantly hurled at me 
in Weimar by the infallible censors. 

‘‘Since then [ have hesitated to allow the work to 
be performed, and have remained satisfied with send- 
ing Kaulbach the arrangement for two pianofortes. 
And in that form it was executed in his salon, where- 
upon, of course, there were loud lamentations about 
my squandering my time upon such an abominable 
jumble of sounds, when I might be charming people 
in a more agreeable fashion with my piano playing. 
* * * So if the Dessau meeting really derived 
some pleasure from the Battle of the Huns I feel 
richly rewarded for my small amount of suffering. 

‘I beg you to present my best thanks to Fraulein 
Wigand. It is a good deed to have obtained willing 
ears for my Psalm, and if I am in Germany again 
next year I[ shall want to hear it. 

‘‘I will with pleasure take Weitzmann’'s place as 
examiner of the manuscriptssent in. Send them to 
me in parcel form to Rome. I promise to look 
through them quickly and to let you have my good or 
bad opinion of them. For such work I am always in- 
clined, and am, perhaps, not an awkward hand at it. 
From thecommittee in Pest I have not had any news 
forsome time past. I shall, however, hold myself 
in readiness to start from here by the beginning of 
August. Meanwhile let nothing be sent to me to 
Rome. As soon as I know anything definite about 
my stay in Hungary I will let you know. 

‘‘ With all friendly greetings to your wife, I am 
your sincerely attached F, Liszt. 

* July 21 (Villa D'Este-Tivoli), 1865.” 

Our Doctor Mason was a Liszt pupil. 
letter : 

‘*DEAR Mr. Mason—Your kind letter gives me a 
very cordial pleasure. and I beg you to be assured of 
the continuance of my very affectionate feelings. I 
frequently hear your success in America spoken of. 
You deserve it, and I rejoice to know that your tal 


He wrote 


Read this 
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ent is justly appreciated and applauded. Your com- 
positions have not yet reached me, but I am fully 
disposed to give them a good reception. 

‘‘In about a fortnight I shallstart for Weimar. The 
Tonkiinstler-Versammlung is to take place at Meinin- 
gen this year from the 22d to the 25th August. I 
shall be present at it, as also at the Jubilee Festival 
at the Wartburg, at which my oratorio, ‘‘ Saint Eliza- 
beth,” will be performed on the 28th August. Per- 
haps I shall meet there Mr. Theodore Thomas and 
Mr. S. B. Mills, of whom you speak. I have heard 
the highest praises of the capability of Mr. Thomas, 
whom I have to thank particularly for the interest he 
takes in my Symphonic Poems. Artists who are 
willing to take the trouble to understand and to inter- 
pret my works cut themselves off from the generality 
of their fraternity. I, more than anyone, have to 
thank them for this, therefore I shall not fail to show 
my thanks to Messrs. Thomas and Mills when I have 
the pleasure of making their acquaintance. 

‘‘The news which reaches me from time to time 
about musical matters in America is generally favor- 
able to the cause of the progress of contemporaneous 
art which I hold it an honorto save and tosustain. It 
seems that among you the cavillings and blunders and 
stupidities of a criticism adulterated by ignorance, 
envy and venality exercise less influence than in the 
old continent. I congratulate you on this, and give 
you my best wishes that you may happily pursue this 
noble career of an artist with work, perseverance, 
resignation, modesty and the imperturbable faith in 
the ideal, such as was indicated to you at Weimar, 
dear Mr. Mason, by your very sincerely affectionate 
and attached F, Liszt. 

“ROME, July 8, 1867.” 

Was Liszt fond of his own work? Just read this, 
addressed to E. Repos: 

‘* DEAR SIR—Pray exctise me for replying so late 
to your kind and cordial letter. Various matters 
detained me in Germany longer than I expected, and 
I have only been back three days at my house at 
‘Santa Francesca Romana,’ where I shall spend the 
winter. Your publications will be excellent company 
tome here. I accept with gratitude the Gradual 
and Vesperal (in-12) that you are kind enough to 
offer me, and beg you to let me have them shortly. 
What can I, on my side, send you that will be agree- 
able to you? Something will be found, I hope, for I 
sincerely desire to satisfy you. It seems to me that 
it would not be of any use for you to undertake to 
publish now one or two large works of my composi- 
tion. In order to be somewhat accredited they 
must first of all be performed and heard, not en pas- 
sant, but seriously, and several times. For this I 
have no support in France, and should even expose 
myself to unpleasant dispositions and interpretations 
if Iin the least endeavored to bring myself forward 
there. 

‘‘Itis only in Germany, Hungary and Holland that, 
in spite of frequent and lively opposition, my name 
as a composer has acquired a certain weight. In 
those countries they continue performing my music 
by inclination, curiosity and interest, without my 
asking anybody todo so. You have probably heard 
of the favorable reception that the ‘Legend of St. 
Elizabeth’ met with at the festival of the Wartburg at 
the end of August. For two years past this work 
has been performed several times at Pest, Prague, 
Munich, and I have recently been asked for it from 
Vienna, Dresden, Leipzig, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c., but 
as the score has to be sent to be engraved I have not 
been able to lend itfurther. I shall give myself the 
pleasure of sending you a copy toward Easter. It is 
also in Germany (probably at Munich) that my 
oratorio ‘Le Christ’ will be first given. Now, as it 
is important to me that the first complete perform- 
ance (for the one in Rome on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of St. Peter was only a tentative and partial 
one) should be as satisfactory as possible, I must be 
present atit. Consequently it will not take place till 
the winter of '69—if lam stillin this world then—it 
being my intention not to leave Rome for a year. 

‘* Pardon me these details, dear sir. As the cordi- 
ality of your letter assures me that we shall have 
long business relations with one another, it is better to 
put you at oncein possession of the facts of my musi- 
cal situation. It prescribes to me duties attached to 
many restrictions, which my ecclesiastical capacity 
increases still more. ‘Providemus enim bona non 
solum Coram Deo sed etiam hoimnibus.’ To return 
to your publications: Palestrina, Lassum, the masters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are your 





-models par excellence. You have plenty of work for 











years to come to edit their admirable works and to 
put yourself on a par with the collection published 
(cheap) at Ratisbon under the tifle of ‘Musica 
divina.’ Moreover, there is nothing to prevent you 
from adding a composition more or less modern. 
Dispose of my few, as you are pleased to admit them. 
You might begin with the Credo (from the Corona- 
tion Mass) and the Te Deum in plain song [cantus 
planus], of which you speak. Later on a tolerably 
simple Mass, with organ accompaniment only, might 
perhaps finda place. Then two excerpts from the 
oratorio ‘Christ ’—‘the Beatitudes’ and the ‘Pater- 
noster'—which have already appeared at Leipzig, 
might reappear in Paris, especially if there were any 
favorable opportunities of getting them heard. As 
to the oratorio entire, it will be better still to wait a 
while longer. 

‘‘Expectans expectavi’ * and let my bio- 
graphical notice, which you have in view, also wait. 
In order to make it exact and comprehensive it would 
also be necessary for me to give some data to the 
writer who would undertake the task of representing 
me to-day to the public. Many things have been 
printed about me in a transient way. Among the 
most remarkable articles that of Mr. Fétis in his 
‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens’ (second edi- 
tion), of which you tell me, takes the foremost place. 
Nevertheless, however much disposed I am to ac- 
knowledge conscientious and kind intentions toward 
myself of the illustrious and learned man, and even 
whilst really thanking him for raising the importance 
of my works, which he connects with ‘one of the 
transformations of art.’I shall not have the false 
humility of accepting some of his valuations as 
definitive judgments. Of all the theorists whom I 
know, Mr. Fétis is the one who has best ascertained 
and defined the progress of harmony and rhythm in 
music ; on such chief points as these I flatter myself 
that I am in perfect accord with him. 

‘‘For the rest, he must excuse me for escaping in 
different ways from the critical school whose ways he 
extols. According to his theory art ought to progress, 
develop, be enriched and clothed in new forms; butin 
practice he hesitates and kicks against the pricks, and, 
for all that, would insist that the ‘transformation’ 
should take place without in the least disturbing ex- 
isting customs, and so as to charm everybody with the 
greatest ease. Would to Heaven that it might be so! 
Between this and them, pray accept, dear sir, my best 
thanks, together. with expressions of my very dis- 
tinguished and devoted sentiments. F, Liszt. 

‘‘Santa Francesca Romana. 


iS os 


** ROME, November 8, 1867. 

‘*P. S.—My sincere congratulations for the cross of 
St. Sylvestre. People outside are quite mistaken in 
thinking that they are lavish with decorations here. 

‘‘T have informed the Princesses W. of your kind 
arrangements relative to the edition of the, work that 
Monseigneur de Montault mentioned to you.” 


(To be continued.) 








Josef Arden is Dead.—Josef Arden, who will be re- 
membered as singing with the German opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, died recently at Bremen, where he 
was engaged as first baritone. 

Turin.—Atthe ‘‘Carignano,” in Turin, the following 
répertoire is announced : ‘‘ Pater,” by Gastaldon ; ‘* L’Om- 
bra,” by Flotow ; ‘‘ Matrimonio segreto,” and ‘‘ Gianninae 
Bernardone,"’ by Cimarosa; ‘‘ La serva padrona,” by 
Pergolesi; ‘‘La Scuffiara,” by Paisiello; ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” by Mozart. The engaged 
artists are Signore Leonilda Gabbi, Clementina Lusuardi, 
Sofia Aifos, Itala Moretti, Camillo Merli, Dina Conti; 
Signori Leopoldo, Signoretti, Aurelio Mauri, Odoardo 
Sottolana, Arcangelo Rossi, Luigi Ferrrjoli, Giorgio Sgarbi. 
Manlio Bavagnoli, director of the orchestra. 
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N’ /T avery exciting, but a week full of inter- 
esting musical events began Tuesday of last week 
with Mrs. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt’s fifth piano recital, 
the program of which—a more varied one than most of its 


predecessors—contained ballads, waltzes, nocturnes and 


rhapsodies in the following order 


Chopin 

Chopin 

Chopin 

... Weber 

Chopin 

Chopin 

Chopin 

Chopin 

Liszt 

nstein 

J. Field 

Chopin 

Chopin 

. Chopin 

.. Henselt 

es .... Liszt 
..... 'schaikowsky 
.....Liszt 

oseeee- Liszt 


The interest in these recitals seems on the increase, and 
the 
more in her element than she was during several of the 
preceding evenings, Altogether, 
however, the monotony of her style and a lack of variety 


concer: giver, who evidently was in better trim and 


was much applauded. 


in touch detract much from the enjoyability of the perform- 
ance of an entire program. 

The sixth recital out of the ‘‘ octave ” was given at Bech- 
stein Hall Saturday night, and although I could not attend 
it | append the program, consisting of impromptus, mazur- 
kas, preludes, scherzi and polonaises, as the selection may 
prove of interest to professional and amateur pianists: 

u, op. 90, N« Cee eeercececcvecccccsocees Schubert 
wo . 4, Af mino ‘ coccccccce CRUDert 
.. Schubert 


Shopin 

shopin 

shopin 

hopin 

shopin 
++eeeeeee Chopin 
.. Mendelssohn 
...-Chopin 
Chopin 

.. Weber 
Chopin 
...Chopin 
Liszt 


Wednesday evening brought at Bechstein Hall the first 
chamber music soirée of the Halir Quartet, consisting of 
our new concert master of the Royal Orchestra, Prof. Carl 
Halir, and the following members of the same excellent 
body of musicians : Carl Markees, Adolf Mueller and Hugo 


Dechert. ‘The organization is the same as last year, but 


through Halir’s change of residence it seems to have 
roused renewed and invigorated interest, for in the com- 
paratively large and most decidedly enthusiastic audience 
I noticed, besides Prof, Joseph Joachim, who also never 
was absent last year, such prominent and eminent people 
as Count Hochberg, Court Conductor Josef Sucher and 
wife and a number of other notabilities. 

The program was of special interest in that it con- 
tained two novelties—novelties for Berlin at least. The 
first of these was the Sgambati string quartet, op. 17, 
which the program said was in the key of D flat. Vir- 
tually only the first movement is written in that key, but 
as the scherzo is in E minor, the slow movement in G 
sharp minor and the finale in C sharp minor, the key of 
the work ought to be givenas C sharp. The same work 
was given by the same performers at the Weimar Ton- 
kuenstlerversammlung last summer, when I wrote at 
length about it. It was then far better performed than on 
this occasion, when a certain nervousness seemed to per- 
vade the members of the quartet, which, especially in the 
first movements, prevented them from doing themselves 
or the work full justice, a defect which was made even 
more prominent through Mr. Markees’ rather inferior play- 
ing all through the evening. He as second violinist is by 
no means the equal of his three fellow workers. 

The second novelty was Dvordk’s new piano quintet in 
A major, op. 81, which charmed everybody through the 
freshness of its invention and the masterly thematic as 
wellas effective treatment of the instruments, especially 
the piano. The ‘‘ Dumka” in F sharp minor is positively 
lovely, and the ‘‘ Furiant” as graceful and refreshing as a 
spring fountain. Well, you in New York have heard the 
quintet before and so I don’t need to tell you more about 
it. One thing however I will tell you. You will have 
Bernard Stavenhagen with you in a few weeks. Get him 
to play the piano part in this Dvor4k andin the Brahms 
quintet, and if he does it in the way I heard him do it here 
last week and in Weimar last summer you will enjoy an 
artistic treat of the first water. 

No less a one was vouchsafed the 
Wednesday night’s chamber music soirée in the closing 
number, Mozart’s charming and ever youthful but rarely 
performed quintet for clarinet and strings. The last 
previous time I heard it was in a private performance at 
the house of Mrs. Rachau, in New York, some five or six 
years ago, but since then I have vainly looked for it on a 
chamber music program. It was given the finest imagi- 
nable performance last week, and it was received with most 
spontaneous and genuine applause. O. Schubert, royal 
chamber musician, and without doubt the finest wood wind 
player in the royal orchestra and an artist of the first 
rank, played the clarinet part with exquisite tone and 
flawless execution, and altogether the performance was a 
most remarkable one. 


listeners at last 


* &# & 


Thursday night my attention was divided between two 
concert-giving artists, one of whom will be nearer de- 
scribed to you and from a technical point of view criticised 
by my collaborateur, Mr. Arthur M. Abell, who in dire con- 
trast to myself is an expert on the violin. 

Willy Burmester is the name of the rather young looking 
violinist who at the Singacademie scored an almost phe- 
nomenal triumph, which was produced by his almost 
equally phenomenal playing. He gave a Paganini even- 
ing, about which daring and ‘‘unmusical” proceeding he 
was chided by some of the members of the press, but in 
retaliation for which I might say that his selections, espe- 
cially the first movement of Paganini’s D major concerto, 
were such that a musician might well listen to them from 
the musician’s, as well as from the virtuoso’s standpoint, 
and then I should like to cite Franz Rummel’s very correct 
remark on this subject, who said : “ If a pianist is not to be 
blamed for giving a Liszt recital, how can you blame a 
violinist, the literature for the violin being so infinitely 
smaller than that for the piano, for giving a Paganini re- 


cital?” Moreover, was not Paganini the Liszt of the 


violin, or Liszt, in a narrower sense, the Paganini of the 
piano? eae 

On the same evening Anton Sistermans, the fine Dutch 
baritone and Lieder singer, living at Frankfort, gave a 
vocal recital at Bechstein Hall, accompanied by the Amer- 
ican composer-pianist, Wilhelm Berger. I arrived just in 
time to hear the latter's cycle of ten songs from Carl 
Stieler’s ‘* Eliland,” and I must say that not only do I con- 
sider them the most important of the several settings I 
have heard of the same poetical text, but I think Berger is 
really the coming and decidedly the first among the Ameri- 
can Lieder composers. He has the fine touch of Ethelbert 
Nevin, together with a far stronger individuality and much 
more pronounced originality of invention. Get this 
‘‘ Eliland” cycle and see for yourself whether I am on the 
wrong track and perhaps overestimate Berger, who, by the 
way, is from Boston. Sistermans sang the songs with fine 
voice and feeling, and he was much applauded for his ef- 
fort in so doing. 

* ek & 

Friday night I had to attend to two musical affairs of al- 
most equal importance, and it behooves me to feel grateful 
to the Berlin Horse Car Company, who, since the recent 
crossing of Unter den Linden, have laid out their new lines 
in such a manner that one can get down quickly from the 
Philharmonie or the Saal Bechstein to the Royal Opera 
House and the Singacademie. 

The Philharmonie on the evening in question was 
absolutely sold out for Mrs. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch’s second 
vocal recital. The lady was evidently suffering from a 
slight cold or other indisposition, but by dint of the appli- 
cation of her vocal art and the most consummate skill she 
managed to pull through in fine style, although a forte or 
employment of full chest register was out of the question. 
The program opened with two Lieder by that excellent 
musician and accompanist Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, who 
presided at the piano. The first one of these, ‘‘ Dinja,” 
did not strike me so favorably, but the second one, 
“‘ Abendsegen,” with its pattering rain accompaniment and 
plenty of other color and characteristics, is a fine specimen of 
modern Gesang, not Lied, writing. Itis full of the most 
intimate feeling and tender sentiment, but it takes a great 
artist like Lilli Lehmann to sing it well. Even the ac- 
companiment seems to me not technically but musically 
very difficult, especially in dynamic gradation and general 
shading. Next Mme. Lehmann sang three small songs by 
Peter Cornelius, who somewhat late is becoming em vogue, 
and whose little Lied ‘‘ The Violet,” was most enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded. 

The five Wagner songs which formed the second group 
of the program I have heard infinitely better from Rosa 
Sucher, whose quality and quantity of voice is better suited 
to their interpretation than Lilli Lehmann’s present deaux 
restes, and who, moreover, attacks them with broader 
spirit and a fuller sweep of sentiment and passion. 

Three new songs by Hans Hermann and Schubert's im- 
mortal ‘‘ Erlking ” I could not stay to hear, as I wanted to 
listen to part of Prof. Heinrich Barth's second piano recital 
at the Singacademie. 

* ## 

Of this well attended and highly interesting affair I 
missed of course the first section, consisting of Bach's D 
minor ‘‘ Toccata,” Rameau's ‘‘ Le rappel des oiseaux ” and 
‘* La Poule,” the Gliick-Brahms A major gavotand Scarlatti’s 
two allegriin F and E major. The performance of the 
Schubert A minor sonata, however, seemed to me one of 
the most beautiful interpretations I have heard on the 
piano for some time. The andante, with its charming vari- 
ations, particularly brought into prominence Professor 
Barth’s delicious and remarkable command over different 
tone shadings, so necessary to a beautiful rendering of 
Schubert's works. The trio in the scherzo also was most 
exquisitely played. Inthe gigantic variations and fugue 
by Brahms on a theme from Hiindel the seeming impossi- 
bilities were overcome with apparent ease, and the piano 
fairly rocked as the strident fugue theme burst out and the 
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storm of sixths and thirds worked itself into a fury in true 
Brahms style. Tomy mind these variations are undank- 
éar, and serve but to exhibit Brahms’ well known and 
acknowledged talent for varied thematic treatment and 
the performer's great technical skill. The concert was 
closed with a clear and thoughtful rendering of the Chopin 
Fantasie-Polonaise, op. 61, and the same composer's F 
major ballad. The tempo in the coda of the latter piece 
was something astounding. At the same time the very 
greatest speed did not affect in the least the clarity of the 
performance, which, as is usual at Barth recitals, was re- 
ceived with thundering applause. 

The Bechstein grand piano used on this occasion seemed 
to me a particularly fine one, and I have never before heard 
Professor Barth play with a more luscious singing tone. 


* 


A concert of artistic importance and of far more than the 
usual merit was that given by a pianist who for several 
years was a resident of the United States, but whose fame 
as an artist musician has not there reached that extension 
and altitude which the man seems to me to deserve. I 
mean Ferruccio Benvenuto Dante Michael Angelo Bu- 
soni. You will think that a person staggering under the 
load of such a host of immortal middle names would, like 
the sons of great men, have the worst of it, for great things 
are of necessity expected of him ; but in the case of Busoni 
you need not fear ; he will make his way in spite of this 
heavy handicap. I had but rarely, and never with or- 
chestra, heard him in the United States, and although 
recognizing his merits as a musician and chamber music 
performer of note I was somewhat surprised at reading 
the overwhelming notes of praise in the Hamburg papers 
after his appearance there as soloist of the first subscription 
concert. Ferruccio, whom I 
should like to rechristen into for he has tamed 
that shrew the piano as few others have been able to 
tame it, isa really great pianist and, what is more, a really 
great musician. The way he has arranged Liszt’s Spanish 
rhapsody for piano and orchestra and the manner in which 
he transcribed and played the Bach chaconne, convinced 
me of it. The latter work has always seemed to me too 
big for a single fiddle, even when played by a Joachimor a 
Wilhelm}, or just when played by them. Others must have 
thought so too, for besides Joachim Raff's fitting orches- 
tration there are other piano transcriptions of it, but 
none that I know of can for completeness and classicity 
compare with Busoni's, and his playing of it was as broad 
and noble as it was clear and interesting. Out of Liszt’s 
Folies d’Espagne et Jota Aragonese Busoni has made a 
superb concert piece in which piano and orchestra alike 
are treated in virtuoso style, the instrumentation being 
thoroughly Bizetian and the work all through contrapun- 
tally and otherwise as musicianly as only a master hand 
could transform it. Note, for instance, the contrapuntal 
work in the C sharp minor opening, the thematic treatment 
in the variations and the climatic compiling of themes in 
the finale. It isall astonishing, above all most musicianly, 
and it grows on me as I look through the newly published 
score with which I have just been presented by the author. 
To those who are on principle opposed to such an arrange- 
ment I can only reply: Did not Liszt himself do the same 
thing with his own Fourteenth Rhapsody, out of which he 
evolved the ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasy,” and did he not furnish 
an orchestral background for that lovely musical painting 
the Schubert *‘ Wanderer’”’ fantasia? Shut up, ye growl- 
ers ! 

In their original garb Busoni performed the Liszt A ma- 
jor concerto and the Weber Concertstueck, and in both 
he gave some astounding feats of technic and most brill- 
iant as well as lucid general reproduction. His reading of 
the Liszt concerto—though Busoni 1s not, as has been 
stated here by one critic, a Liszt pupil—pleased me more 
than that of any other pianist | ever heard. The public, 


I am surprised no longer. 
Petruccio, 


siderable pitch of enthusiasm, and the pianist, after his 
arduous task, in which he was greatly assisted by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Mannstaedt’s direction, was not 
allowed to retire for good until, after some four or five recalls, 
he had consented to play an encore, Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanella.” 

The chief attraction, next to Busoni’s performance, was 
the Steinway grand piano, a most gorgeous instrument, he 
used, and which elicited unstinted praise from the con- 
noisseurs of the press. 

* * 

I come now to the present week, which yesterday 
brought an event which was not allowed to pass unnoticed 
in any of the larger and more self-respecting towns of Ger- 
many, I mean the 400th birthday anniversary of the great 
cobbler-poet Hans Sachs. More even than to Goethe Wag- 
ner was the one to immortalize and bring the figure of Hans 
Sachs nearer to the heart and understanding of the outside 
world, and it was no more than a just tribute to the 
memory of both Hans Sachs and Richard Wagner that a 
festive performance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” 
in which ‘‘ Hans Sachs” is the great and most sympathetic 
centre figure, was given at the Royal Opera House. 

The festive performance was very nearly a model, in 
which the chorus and orchestra under Weingartner’s direc- 
tion were the most prominent and most satisfactory ele- 
ments. Betz, who was the original Berlin as well as Bay- 
reuth ‘* Hans Sachs,” was of course on his mettle, but I am 
sorry tosay that his vocal organs more than usually showed 
the ravages of time. Georg Arathes, the young Dresden 
tenor, appeared ‘‘as guest” in the part of ‘‘ Walter Stol- 
zing.” The big house and strange surroundings did not 
seem favorable to the fullest and best development of his 
vocal and histrionic abilities. His very pleasing voice 
sounded strained, and his acting was stiff and conventional. 
The rest of the cast was efficient and the same as usual. 


* *% & 


I missed the first half of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” in order 
to be able to hear Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” which the Philhar- 
monic chorus performed last night at their first concert for 
the season. The Philharmonie was absolutely crowded, 
and great enthusiasm prevailed throughout the excel- 
lent performance of the ever enjoyable and ever fresh and 
refreshing work. Siegfried Ochs conducted with even 
more than his customary skill and foresight, and the work 
of the chorus was simply beyond cavil. The soloists, too, 
were especially attractive and well chosen. Mrs. S. Nick- 
las-Kempner, from Vienna, who last season created quitea 
sensation here with her Lieder singing, sang the soprano 
part with taste and bravura. Her voice, however, is hard- 
ly big enough for oratorio singing in such a vast hall, 
and as she seemed to feel this she fell, especially in the 
concerted soli, into the fault so frequently noticeable of 
forcing the tone, losing thereby much of its natural beauty 
and sweetness and creating besides an impression as if 
domineering over the others were intended. Mr. R. von 
Zur-Muehlen was the tenor, and he pleased everybody by 
the fine style of his musical delivery, albeit his voice 
sounded at times a trifle strident and threadbare in the up- 
per register. An artist who has voice, method, clearness of 
delivery and fine musical conception is Joh. Messchaert, of 
Rotterdam, who sang the bass soli and who is unquestion- 
ably one of the best oratorio singers now in Europe. He 
scored the main share of the soloistic honors of the even- 
ing. 

At the second concert January 11 the Philharmonic 
chorus will perform Berlioz’s grand ‘‘ Requiem Mass.” 

* * 


At the Philharmonie last night I met Mr. Leerburger, 
from New York, who had just signed a contract for forty 
concerts with Bernard Stavenhagen, the pianist. The con- 
tract with little Frieda Simonsohn has been cancelled, as 
Mr. wien would not allow her to appear in New York. 


. ‘ | 
which was a large and cultivated one, was roused to a con- 


Gerardy, the violoncellist, however, will cross, as he is now 
sixteen years of age and out of the domain of Mr. Gerry’s 
activity. The two artists Stavenhagen and Gerardy 
should prove great drawing cards for Mr. Marcus Mayer. 

I further met Christian Sinding, the Norwegian com- 
| poser, who had come over from his native lair on purpose 
to hear his friend Busoni play. He isa most interesting 
personage, and looks exactly like his characteristic song, 
‘‘Ich trage den Hut den ich will” (‘‘I carry any hat I 
like”). Sinding is going to remain here for some time, as 
he can work better in Berlin in winter time than in his own 
| gloomy country. I shall let you know more about him ina 
future budget. 

Reinhold L. Herman recently 
sail for New York November 19. 
Miss Clara Polscher, the Leipsic concert singer 
be heard here in a song recital of her own this week, and 
from Miss Edyth Walker, a young American singer, a 
pupil of Orgeny, of Dresden, who will make her début 
at the Berlin Royal Opera House next Sunday night as 
‘ Fides” in ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” 

Unter den Linden to-day I met, 
the Royal Opera House, Herr von Strantz, and his beauti- 
ful, tall wife; the actress, Anna Fuchring; then Prof. 
Martin Krause, the eminent Leipsic pedagogue and presi- 
dent of the Liszt University, together with his pupil Anton 
Foerster, one of the most talented of the younger school of 
pianists. Last, not least, I hailed our old friend Sarasate, 
who is to be the soloist of next Monday night’s Strauss 
Philharmonic concert, and who looks hale and hearty. A\l- 
together it was a very interesting little walk I took from 
the Savoy Hotel, where I had called upon our great Ameri- 
can prima donna, Lilian Nordica. She scored a most phe- 
nomonal success at the last Gewandhaus concert, about 
which Mr. Giissbacher no doubt will inform you. To-mor- 
row night Nordica will appear here for the second, and I 
at the Royal Opera 





called on me. He will 
I also had a call from 
’ who will 


first the old director of 


am sorry to say last, time ‘‘ as guest” 
House, where she will sing ‘* Marguerite.” From here she 
goes to Mayence (for one appearance as ‘‘ Elsa” in “ Lo- 
hengrin"’) en route for Paris, whence she will sail next 
Saturday for New York, where she is billed for the 27th 
inst.,as no doubt you knew long ago. Two American 
ladies ‘‘ as guests” at the Berlin Royal Opera House in 
one week is quite something remarkable and out of the 


common. * * * 


Another sterling artist who will find his rights and re- 
venge there is the fine English tenor Ben Davies, who in 
January next is to make his début at the Royal Opera 
House as “‘ Faust.” Ben Davies has been sorely misman- 
aged by the ‘‘ Cavour” agency, of 
quence he as well as the violinist Tivadar Nachez and the 
pianist Ashton, who appeared here in conjunction, had two 
empty houses. Well, ‘‘ better luck next time,” as *‘ Jacob 
Faithful” has it. O. F. 


London, and in conse- 





Another New Opera.—Georg Jarno, musical con- 
ductor at Hanau, composed the music to a new opera, 
‘Die Schwarze Kaschka,” the libretto by Victor Bliith- 
gen after his novel of the same name. The opera is 
now in rehearsal at Breslau, where it will be shortly pro- 


duced. 


Frankfort.—Frau Marcella Sembrich recently gave 
a concert in Frankfort and quite charmed and carried away 
her audience by her wonderful voice and style of singing. 
She exercised the same wonderful charm on her hearers as 
of old, in the Italian arias by Rossini and Bellini, partic- 
ularly in ‘‘ Casta Diva,” where her colorature was some- 
thing wonderful. Opportunity for hearing her voice in 
more simple things was given by her singing of two grace- 
ful and conventional songs by W. Von Rothschild and in 
her three encore songs by Schubert, Rubinstein and 
Mozart, which were all sung with sweet simplicity. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, { 
15 Argyll street, LONDON, W., November 7, 1894. § 
HE Royal Choral Society opened its twenty- 
fifth season with an unusually fine performance of 
the ‘‘ Elijah" at the Albert Hall last Thursday evening. 
Sir Joseph Barnby, who has wielded the baton so success- 
fully during twenty-four of these seasons, marshalled his 
forces on this occasion in a way that showed complete com- 
mand of both his grand chorus and orchestra. The well- 
worn work served to attract an audience which filled the 
hall to overflowing. These gatherings at the Albert Hall 
remind one of the annual meetings in rural districts, when 
one sees people by the thousand that never put in an ap- 
pearance at ordinary entertainments, but who come most 
devotedly to worship at the shrine of Hiindel or Mendels- 
sohn, and the way their faces beam would doany but a 
sceptic’s heart good as the familiar numbers—which they 
must know by heart by this time—are given by such capa- 
ble soloists as Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Ella Russell and 
Madame Clara Poole. 

Mr. Santley tried to sing his old part of ‘* Elijah,” but it 
must be painful to his friends who have heard him in his 
palmy days to see the waning of his powers. Mr. Lloyd's 
singing left nothing to be desired ; I never have heard his 
voicein better condition. This hall seems to be admirably 
adapted for displaying his vocal powers tothe best advan- 
tage, and this is the style of music that particularly suits 
him. Miss Ella Russell,so I learn, sang the soprano music 
of this oratorio for the first time. She showed that she 
was a thoroughly capable artist, and her beautiful soprano 
voice was much admired in ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel." Madame 
Clara Poole, as I have already stated, was a worthy associ- 
ate of these artists. Her singing of ‘‘O, rest in the 
Lord” at once won for her the hearts of her hearers. The 
second quartet, all of whom did their parts admirably, in- 
cluded Miss Maggie Purvis, Miss Lucie Johnstone, Mr. 
James A. Bovett and Mr. R. E. Mills. The ‘‘ Elijah ” was 
preceded by the national anthem, and an impressive ren- 
dition of the ‘‘ Dead March” from ‘‘ Saul” in memory of 
the late Czar was given before the second part. 

The London Symphony Orchestra gave its first of a 
series of nine concerts announced for this season at the 
Queen’s Hall the same evening. The audience was not 
large, but made up for lack of size by the enthusiasm with 
which it greeted Mr. Henschel. This able conductor, as- 
sisted by Mr. Daniel Mayer in the way of management, 
has made these concerts financial as well as artistic suc- 
cesses in the past. Last season St. James’ Hall was found 
too small to accommodate their patrons, and consequently 
they have this year moved to Queen's Hall. On this 
particular evening several other important entertainments 
were taking place in the the 
‘* Elijah,” noticed above, and the first Thursday Subscrip- 
It would seem a wise step for some concert 


metropolis, two being 
tion Concert. 
giving organization to change from Thursday to Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr. Henschel always conducts from memory, and, as I 
have said before in these columns, has won his way into 
the ranks of our leading conductors. The concert opened 
with the prelude to Humperdinck’s new opera, ‘‘ Hinsel 
and Gretel,” which has before beeh described in Tur Mv- 
sical Courter. The Carl Rosa Opera Company has ar- 
ranged to give this in England, but this is the first time 
that any part of it has been heard here. The melody of 
the “Evening Hymn” forms the principal subject for the 
overture, and the rich orchestral coloring and style of 


treatment are suggestive of the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl.” The 


hymn may be translated thus: 
Evening. Now I gotosleep; 
Fourteen angels watch will keep ; 
Two at head and feet do stand ; 
Two with them on either hand ; 
Two to guard me in repose ; 
Two to wake when morning glows; 
Two my steps will safely guide 
Where the heavenly joys abide. 


It was played perfectly, gaining a round of applause, and 
thanks should be tendered to Mr. Henschel for giving usa 
chance of hearing it. 

‘*Claerchen's Songs" from Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont,” sung 
remarkably well in German by Mrs. Henschel, gained her 
arecall. This was followed by Brahms’ symphony in D, 
which, with its charming third movement, the ‘* Allegretto 
grazioso,” was, of course, the chief number of the evening. 
Hearty applause followed each movement. Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto for piano in B flat minor, op. 23, an extremely 
long and difficult work, was played with perfect technic 
and much fire by Mr. Frederick Dawson; but one is hardly 
pleased with it on account of the formless first movement. 
The beginning is clear, but the thread is entirely lost in 
the development and ending of the movement. The con- 
cert closed with the overture to ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger,” and 
at the end Mr. Henschel was recailed several times. As on 
former occasions, the orchestra played excellently. 

Mr. Henschel's duties as conductor of the Scottish Or- 
chestra in the North keep him there so much of the time 
that he could not arrange rehearsals here for more than 
five of the nine concerts that will be given, so he will bring 
his Scottish Orchestra, of which we have heard so many 
fine things, to give the remaining four. These men are 
hired and paid by the week, and so they give their entire 
time to the work. It is claimed tbat they have reached a 
high degree of executive perfection, and we look forward 
with pleasure to the opportunity of hearing them. 

Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. will soon publish a work on 
the orchestra and how to write for it—a manual of orches- 
tration in all its branches—by Frederic Corder. It prob- 
ably will appear in three parts, the first treating of strings, 
the second of wind, &c., and the third of strings and wind, 
and there also will be a complete edition in one volume. I 
hear that the work is thoroughly practical, and that it will 
supply a long felt need for a text book of this kind. An- 
gelo Mascheroni, I am interested to hear from Mr. Robert 
Cocks, is busy at work on a two act opera, particulars of 
which will be duly announced by his publishers. 

Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, the popular soprano, sailed last 
Saturday by the Campania for America, where she will sing 
several roles with the Abbey & Grau Opera Company. 
She has been engaged specially to play ‘‘Carmen.” Her 
success with the Carl Rosa Company, where she has 
several years been one of the leading prima donnas, and 
also at Covent Garden, where she sang this réle with 
Madame Melba as ‘‘ Michaela,” has frequently been men- 
tioned in the press. Mlle. de Lussan is a loyal American 
and an artist of the highest rank, and no doubt her country 
will give her a warm welcome on her return to her native 
land. 

Miss Lucille Hill, another bright American, also sailed 
by the same steamer to sing in the same company. She 
was born in Trenton, N. J., and studied at the Boston Con- 
servatory under Mr. John D. Neil, subsequently coming to 
Paris and studying with Madame de Lagrange and 
Edmond Duvernoy, She finished under Faure. She 
also studied the réle of ‘‘ Lakmé” with Delibés. While 
in Paris Mr. D'’Oyley Carte heard her and offered 
her an engagement to sing the part of ‘‘Rowena” in 
‘‘Ivanhoe,” at the unfortunate English Opera House. This 
she did two months, afterward taking Miss McIntyre’s 
part of ‘‘ Rebecca,” singing it four months with great suc- 
cess. After this she took the part of ‘‘ Collette” in ‘‘ La 
Basoche,” where she and Mr. Bispham, another American 
artist of the highest rank, made the success of the piece. 
She was still under contract with Mr. D’Oyley Carte when 
the English Opera House failed, and he compelled her to 
take the part of ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon” in ‘‘ Haddon Hall,” at 
the Savoy. Her next step was her appearance in English 
opera at Drury Lane, for Sir Augustus Harris, in 1893, 
afterward making her début at Covent Garden in the part 
of a page in ‘‘ Romeo e Guilietta,” which success led to 


her singing ‘‘ Michaela” with Calvé for the rest of the 
season. She has sung other leading réles at Covent Gar- 
den, and is one of the leading sopranos of Sir Augustus 
Harris's Provincial Company. This is Miss Lucille Hill’s 
first trip home since she came abroad. 

The Steinway grand piano given by Sir Augustus Harris 
to the Royal College of Music, from his ‘* Testimonial 
fund,’’ was competed for by the pupils of the piano at that 
institution last Wednesday. Seven competitors were at 
last selected, and the prize was awarded by the board of 
professors to Miss Gwendolyn Toms, who has held the 
Pringle Scholarship at the college the last three years. 

The students of the Royal College of Music gave their 
192d concert in the new hall of the college last Thursday 
afternoon. The program included Mendelssohn's Octet for 
strings in E flat, and Beethoven's quartet for strings in C, 
Grieg’s Ballad, op. 24 for piano, and two vocal selections. 

The first of a series of concerts arranged by Messrs. 
Robert Cocks & Co., under the name of ‘‘ Thursday Sub- 
scription Concerts” was given in Queen's Hall (small) last 
Thursday evening. An effort has been made to furnish 
good music at popular prices, and the subscription for the 
five remaining concerts is only £1 1s. ‘The planis to devote 
the first part of the program to one composer, and Dr. 
Mackenzie was selected on this occasion, the opening num- 
ber being his quartet in E flat major for piano, violin, 
viola and violoncello. The able quartet, of whose work | 
have spoken several times in these columns, was composed 
of Mr. Otto Peiniger, violin, Mr. Emil Kreuz, viola, Mr. 
Hans Adolf Brousil, violoncello, and Mr. Septimus Webbe, 
This popular piece of Dr. Mackenzie's received a 
The violin solos selected were ‘‘ Benedic- 
tus” and ‘* Zingaresca,” exquisitely played by Mr. Otto 
Peiniger. The vocal selections from Dr. Mackenzie's 
works were three songs, ‘‘ Love, Song and Wine,” ‘‘ The 
Light of Love,” and ‘‘She comes to me,” sung by Mr. 
William Nicholl, accompanied by the composer, and 
‘* Dormi, Jesu,” a grand song with violin obligato by Mr. 
Otto Peiniger, and ‘‘ The First Spring Day,” both beauti- 
fully sung by Miss Esther Palliser. Part II. was made up 
of vocal and instrumental selections including Pizzi’s new 
song ‘‘ Dolce Amor,” and Eva Sonsdale’s ‘‘ Night ” by Miss 
Palliser, Franco Leoni’s ‘' Stars,” very well sung by Mr. 
Nicholl, a duet, George Haydn's ‘‘ As I saw fair Clora,” by 
Mr. Nicholl and Mr. Arthur Oswald, and Frances Allitsen’s 
beautiful song, ‘‘False or True,” for which Mr. Oswald 
was thrice recalled, comprising the vocal numbers. Mr. 
Septimus Webbe played two piano solos, Brassin’s ** Noc- 
turne” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ;” and Mr. Brousil, 
Leo Stern's ‘‘ Serenade” and Fitzenhagen’s ‘* Perpetuum 
Mobile,” both being recalled. The house was well filled, 
and enthusiasm was the order of the evening. This 
worthy effort to give good music by such capable artists 
should be fittingly sustained by the London public. 

At Mrs. Katharine Fisk's recital at the Salle Erard to- 
morrow afternoon she will sing selections {rom Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Leoncavallo, Goring- 
Thomas, Nevin, Triswold, Neidlinger, Johns, Bungert, 
Chadwick, Hawley, Norris and Rogers. She gives the 
entire recital herself, which is quite a novelty in London. 

November 2 Mme. Isabel George and Miss Lucie Hillier, 
assisted by Mr. Robert George and Mr. Emil Sauret, gave 
a concert at Queen's Hall (small). A new work was 
brought forward—Emil Sjogren's sonata in E minor, for 
piano and violin—which is decidedly interesting, the open- 
ing allegro being perhaps the best movement. It was well 
sung by Miss Lucie Hillier and M. Sauret. Mme. George, 
besides singing a duet with Mr. Robert George, Gounod’s 
‘‘ Barcarola,” gained considerable applause for the recita- 
tive and aria, ‘‘ Lovely Virgins,” and ‘‘ Let Not Age” 
(Giordani), in Part I., afterward singing two short pieces 
from Max Strang and Felix Corbett and joining Mr. George 
in Walthew’s ‘‘ It Was a Lover and His Lass.” Miss Lucie 
Hillier gave three piano solos—Chopin’s *‘ Fantasie,” op. 
49; Arensky's ‘‘ Esquisse” and Liszt's arrangement of 
Schumann's ‘‘ Friihlingsnacht "—the Chopin selection es- 
pecially showing considerable ability. Mr. Robert George's 
solos were Maude Valerie White's ‘‘ When Thine Eyes Are 
Gazing,” Marzial’s ‘‘ My Love Is Come” and the old Irish 
melody, ‘‘The Snowy Breasted Pearl.” M. Sauret con- 
tributed Max Bruch’'s ‘‘Romanza” to the second part of 
the program. 

Miss Alice Blogg was the pianist at the Musical Exchange 
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last Thursday afternoon, when her playing was much ad- 
mired. Her selections were from Schubert, Chopin and 
Liszt. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver gave a concert at Queen’s Hall (small) 
October 31, when a new cantata in D major by Miss Rosa- 
linde Ellicott, daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester, was 
brought forward to stand or fall before a critical audience. 
Emil Sauret and the concert giver gave an excellent read- 
ing of it. The work is reminiscent of Grieg’s Sonata in F 
and Rubinstein’s in G, but is nevertheless a melodious and 
interesting composition. It certainly is a great credit to 
an English woman, as her countrywomen have so far com- 
posed very little but songs, and there are indications that 
she has decided talent. Other novelties were three new 
violin solos entitled ‘‘ From the North,” that Dr. Macken- 
zie composed while on his vacation in France this year. 
The first was rather dull, but the other two reflect credit 
on the principal of the Royal Academy, the last, in fact, 
being a very popular item, Mr. Mackenzie being recalled 
several times to the platform, and at last it had to be re- 
peated. He has caught the spirit of inspiration in this, as 
he did in his ‘* Britannia” overture. Mr. Whitehouse gave 
a fine rendering of Grieg’s A minor sonata for piano and 
‘cello, though Mr. Kiver in the piano part hardly did justice 
to the composition. The concert ended with a trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello by G. A. Macfarren. It was played ‘‘In 
Memoriam” for the composer, who died October 31, 1887. 
The feeling that prompted the selection of this composition 
is one to be admired, as it shows an enduring regard for old 
time favorites, but the trio unfortunately was somewhat 
insipid. Miss Hilda Wilson was the vocalist, and she sang 
songs from Brahms, Grieg, Kjerulf and Schubert in her 
usually successful and artistic manner. One of the most 
hearty in his applause for Dr. Mackenzie’s compositions 
and also the new sonata was the Rev H.R. Haweis. 

Saturday was Mendelssohn Day at the Popular Con- 
certs. The anniversary of this composer was appropriately 
commemorated by selecting his quartet in D major, op. 
44, No. 1; the variations serieuses for piano alone, the 
piano Trio in C minor, and some Lieder. The artists chosen 
to interpret these works were M. Josef Slivinski, Mlle. 
Wietrowetz, Mr. Rees, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Whitehouse. 
Joachim’s Romance in C major was beautifully rendered 
by his talented pupil, but did not make much of an impres- 
sion. Miss Dale interpreted the vocal music. 

The master, whose popularity seems to be growing in- 
stead of diminishing in England, was also suitably remem- 
bered at the Crystal Palace. Before the concert, as a 
tribute of sympathy to Russia in her recent bereavement, the 
‘* Dead March in Saul "and the Russian Hymn were played, 
the entire audience upstanding. Mr. Manns had selected 
‘*The Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture, and the 
Scotch symphony as his orchestral numbers, and Miss 
Fanny Davies gave an excellent interpretation of his con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in G minor, and prelude and 
fugue in E minor. The vocal part of the program con- 
sisted of ‘‘Infelici’ and the finale from ‘ Lorelei,” and 
‘* Farewell to the Forest,” by Miss Anna Williams and the 
Crystal Palace Choir. Mr. Manns secured an unusually 
fine performance of the orchestral numbers. 

Mendelssohn was also honored by many other concert 
giving organizations throughout the country. The last 
Sunday evening chamber concert given at South Palace In- 
stitute was composed almost entirely of this master's 
works, including the Pianoforte Trioin C minor, two move- 
ments from the Violin Concerto, and some of his Lieder. 

At the Monday Popular Concert, Beethoven’s Quartet in 
D major, for two violins, viola and 'cello, opened the pro- 
gram, which concluded with Moir Clarke's quintet for piano, 
two violins, viola and violoncello, in F major. This was 
the first time that the latter has been heard at these con- 
certs. It is a bright, clever work, and pleased Mr. Arthur 
Chappell’s patrons, who are certainly capable of appreciat- 
ing its merits. Saint Saéns’ ** Allegro Appassionato”’ for the 
‘cello, played admirably by Mr. Whitehouse, seemed also to 
This number on the program also included 


please. 


Dvorak’s abiaian and Mr. Whitehouse had to sls to 
anencore. Chopin's ‘‘ Fantasie Polonaise” in A flat was 
given for the first time at these concerts, and was played 
by Miss Fanny Davies, who gave for an encore Liszt’s 
‘*Waldesrauschen.” Miss Margaret Hoare was the vocal- 
ist, singing Chaminade’s ‘‘L’Eté” and ‘‘ Das Meer hat 
seine Perlen,” the latter with ’cello obligato by Mr. White- 


house. The house was not as full as on the two previous 
occasions. 
Mr. H. W. Richards, F. R. C. O., gave his first organ 


recital for this season of his annual series given on the 
Saturdays of November, on his organ at Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park. Mr. Richards brings to his 
task a fine technic, good registration and delicate sense of 
rhythm, which make his playing very enjoyable. His pro- 
grams are varied, including Bach's and Mendelssohn's 
fuges and sonatas, as well as modern works by Guilmant, 
Rheinberger and transcriptions of Chopin, Schumann and 
Wagner. Two of his new compositions were a Meditation 
and Toccata by Mr. Clarence Lucas, formerly an occa- 
sional correspondent of THe Musicat Courter, and played 
for the first time in London. 

Miss Maud Bond, of Brighton, gave her first concert at 
the Royal Pavilion last Saturday, when she was assisted 
by Mrs. Van der Veer Green, Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. 
Watkin Mills and M. Simonetti, the violinist, with Alberto 
Randegger and Mr. Robert Taylor as conductors. Miss 
Bond is a pupil of Signor Randegger, and has a beautiful 
soprano voice. Her singing of Handel's ‘‘ Ne’ trionfi d’Al- 
lessandro” and ‘‘ Lusinghe piu care” (Allessandro), and 
Randegger’s ‘‘ Only for one” created a favorable impres- 
sion. Besides these, she joined in several concerted 
pieces, showing that her musical education was thorough. 
Madame Van der Veer Green, who made her first appear- 
ance in Brighton on this occasion, was very successful in 
Lalo’s ‘‘ L’Esclave”” and Gounod’s song, ‘‘ The Worker.” 
Mr. Watkin Mills chose for his aria ‘‘ She alone charmeth 
my sadness,” adding Mendelssohn's ‘‘ I'm a Roamer” and 
joining in the concerted music. Mr. Mills is a great fa- 
vorite in Brighton, as in every other town in England, and 
his singing on this occasion was very much enjoyed. The 
other artists were worthy associates of those whose work 
I have mentioned, and Miss Bond should be heartily con- 
gratulated upon the success of her first attempt in public 
life. 

A performance of the ‘‘ Elijah” was given to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth season of the Cheltenham Festival. Mr. 
J. A. Matthews, of whom I have spoken in these columns, 
and his orchestra and choir, together with the principals, 
secured a fine performance, and deserve congratulations 
for their success from a musical as well as from a financial 
point of view. Perhaps one of the best indications of the 
interest taken was that the entire audience sat out the per- 
formance tothe very end. The solos were taken by Mme. 
Berthe Moore, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Brans- 
combe and Mr. Watkin Mills. I think the second quartet 
was made up of local talent. Mr. C. Long presided at the 
organ, and Mr. J. A. Matthews once more proved himself 
an efficient conductor. I quote from the ‘‘ Gloucester and 
Cheltenham Citizen” regarding the performance of Mr. 
Watkin Mills in the title rdle. There is undoubtedly no 
exponent of the part to-day “who is the equal of Mr. Watkin 
Mills ‘A better manthan Mr. Watkin Mills could not 
have been selected for the representation of ‘Elijah.’ 
His vigorous style is admirably adapted for giving full 
effect to the declamatory and other moods of the fearless 
old Prophet. His call upon the priests of Baal, with the 
intervening choruses, was grandly done, and his singing of 
‘Is not His word like a fire?’ was very fine. The prayer 
for the widow's son was finely rendered.” 

Messrs. Essex and Cammeyer announce a grand banjo 
concert at St. Martin’s Town Hall December 6. 

I have just received from Mr. and Mrs. Burmeister, of 
Baltimore, a prospectus of a series of eight piano recitals 
to be given at the Peabody Institute this season. By 
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These artists, who are favorites on this 
side the water as well as in America, certainly deserve a 
full measure of success, which I am sure will be extended 
to them. 


cellent selections. 


‘‘ Jehu Junior,” in our esteemed contemporary ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” has given us such an excellent sketch of Sir Joseph 
Barnby that I cannot resist the temptation to quote from it. 
After referring to his early life and achievements up to the 
time ‘he was put onto Gounod’s throne to flourish his baton 
before the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society,” and touch- 
ing upon his appointment as precentor and director of 
musical instruction at Eton, his election unanimously as 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music, with its 3,500 
students and his compositions, he says : 

‘He is supposed to have conducted all that is worth 
conducting since, nearly a quarter of a century back, he 
persuaded the late Dean Stanley to let him introduce 
Bach’s Passion music into the service at Westminster Ab- 
which was the first thing of its kind done in this 
country. He has conducted at many state receptions—of 
the Shah, of the Czar and of the German Emperor ; he has 
musically presided at the opening of exhibitions ; he has 
works to the London 


bey, 


introduced more new and unknown 
public than any other man of music; he has brought 
choral music to the highest pitch of perfection ; he is now 
doing what he may to develop orchestral music in Eng- 
land and bring it into line with that of the Continent. He 
has a great and tactful faculty of managing a big choir, 
upon which he can play as upon an instrument, keeping 
the control of it as he can of achurch organ. He believes 
that there is music in every breast ; and if there is he is 
the man to getit out. The keynote of his lifeis industry ; 
and hard work, pluck, patience and a soul for music have 
made him. He regards music asthe parent and child of 
emotion ; he is the lucky husband of a very charming wife, 
who is at once the enthusiastic admirer of his art and of 
himself. He is a cheerful, unaffected, genial fellow who 
can talk well. He has catholic tastes; he believes in Wag- 
ner; and, though he is at the top of the tree, yet is no right 
minded person jealous of him.” 

Last evening Herr Siegfried Wagner made his début in 
London as an orchestral conductor. The Queen’s Hall was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and the young man was given 
The platform was decorated 
with palms and chrysanthemums, The program included 
‘*Les Preludes ” and ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer” from Liszt, and 
the ‘* Siegfried Idyll,” the overture to ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,” the ‘‘ Vorspiel und Liebestod” from ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde” and the closing scene from ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmer- 
ung.” A fine bust of Wagner faced the audience, and the 
resemblance between father and son was marked. Herr 
Siegfried Wagner’s work last evening showed great prom- 
ise. He cannot at present be called a great conductor, but 
his command of the orchestra, while a little uncertain at 
times, shows that as his manhood asserts itself with nat- 


an enthusiastic reception. 


ural development he will have the means of giving inter- 
pretation to his own conception of his selections ; then he 
is bound to achieve greatness, as he gives unmistakable 
evidence of talent. His baton, which he uses with his left 
hand, was at times a little unsteady, and occasionally he 
seemed flurried, allowing it to drop below the desk so that 
the orchestra could not see it. It is obviously unfair to 
draw comparisons between him and the great conductors 
Richter and Mottl, the former of whom in his many visits 
here has rather spoiled London people for anything except 
superfine work. He had a slight tendency to slacken the 
tempi in the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,” but aside from this he gave 
a fine performance of this beautiful work which is so closely 
associated with himself. Undoubtedly his best effort was 
‘‘The Flying Dutchman” overture. Of the last orchestral 
seleetion the ‘‘ Liebestod ” was much better than the pre- 
lude. Mile. Brema was somewhat out of her sphere in 
singing the part of ‘‘ Brunnhilde,” and in this selection 
Herr Wagner was not able to subdue the orchestra suffi- 
which perhaps 
‘* Ruhe, 


ciently, obliging her toforce her voice, 
heightened the effect at times. Her singing of 
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glancing through their programs I see they have made ex- 
And his Famous New York Band of 
65 eminent soloists, now playing at the 


ES Pittsburgh Exposition, seven weeks end- 


ing October 20, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
of forty Eastern cities, producing the Great Historical and Musical 
Spectacle, Ee 5. 
Every where hailed and acclaimed as the grandest musical spec- 
tacle of the age, performed by the greatest band in the world. 
eatres were overcrowded and street cars utterly inadequate 
to carry the crowds to parks where the band played. The most 
succe yy Py all band tours. 
¥ FALL TOUR will commence October 22. The band will 
carry ie own famous artillery accompaniment, great vocal quar 
tette, etc., to be assisted by local choruses, military (armed) war 
veterans, auxiliary bands, fife and drum corps, etc. 
For terms, open dates, etc., address F. N. INNES, 
HOWARD PEw, Business Manager. Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Haven Palladium: 
vesterday in spite of rain 
New Haven ler: 


Innes’ Band drew nearly 10,000 people to Savin Kock 


Innes’ Band gave the best concerts of the kind ever heard 
here 
¢ Daily Farmer : 


Fully 15,000 people visited the Innes’ Rand pro 
War ane Peace.’ 


duction of The scene beggars description. innes out-Gilmore’'s 
Gilmore. 
Saratoga Times: The mantle of Gilmore has fallen on Innes, 
Baltimore American: An overwhelming ovation greeted Innes at Ford's 
Baltimore Herald: "veryb-dy charme =} and delighted 
Lancaster News: ‘‘War and Peace" was the greatest affair in the history of 


Fully 6,000 people paid for the afternoon concert alone 

nt The most admirable band concert Scranton ever heard. In 

OW: ar and Peace " the audience rose to its feet in enthusiasm, and the performance 
1s the uppermost topic , Scranton to-day. 

Wi :* Aradical departure from anything of the kind ever > a 

[t is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable. A great ban 
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ruhe, du Gott" was admirable and exhibited her great 
dramatic She was recalled with Herr Siegfried 
Wagner at the close with great applause. 

Herr Siegfried Wagner was born at Triebschen, June 6, 
1869. From his youth, while evincing marked musical 
talent, he was destined to be an architect, studying in this 
line several years, and receiving besides a good general 
He is able to converse fluently in English as 
His taste, however, 


power. 


education. 
wellasthe other foreign languages. 
led to his receiving instruction in instrument playing, har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition from Humperdinck, 
the composer of the ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,” 
afterward studying with Kneisa. He had a growing am- 
bition to become a musician instead of following the pro- 
fession chosen for him, but he did not finally decide to do 
so until on an extended tour through China, Japan, and the 
While on this jour- 
the art for which 
home he 


new opera 


East, which he took three years ago. 
decided to devote his life to 
On his arrival 


ney he 
his father had done so much. 
seriously took up study again, and a year and a half ago 
made his début at Bayreuth as conductor of ‘ Der 
Freischiitz” at the opening of the new music school there. 
[his was followed by a series of concerts in Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Frankfort, Brussels and, later on, Amsterdam. He 
has had considerable experience as stage conductor at 
Bayreuth, and during the past season he conducted a grand 
rehearsal of ‘* Lohengrin.” 

Herr Wagner has one of the most charming personalities 
I have met, and his superior intelligence and perseverance 
are bound to place him in the front rank of orchestral con- 
He was pleased with the orchestra here, and also 
He was only able to 


luctors 
with the quality of the instruments 
secure two orchestral rehearsals, and as several of the items 


on the program were not well known to some of the play- 


J 
ers he was much pleased with the way they took up the 
work and fell in with hissuggestions. He wasenthusiastic 
about music in England, as far as he could see and judge 
from meeting different people here, and one thing that he 
admires particularly is the international spirit displayed by 
the English in welcoming the best musicians of every 
country. 

He is looking forward with much expectancy to a visit to 
Ne- 


gotiations are in progress for him to go to America with a 


the United States, which may be made next spring 


serlin, to give a series of thirty con- 


picked orchestra from 
In 


certs in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
case this is done Herr Wagner is very anxious that highly 
artistic programs should be selected for each concert, and 
that everything should be done to make the trip a success. 
He was very enthusiastic over the grand success made by 
Mme. Nordica as ** Elsa” in ‘*‘ Lohengrin” at the Bayreuth 
festival He said that this great artist gave herself up 
entirely to try and learn fromMme. Wagner the true tradi- 
tions, and succeeded most perfectly ; probably no singer 
a greater success. He spoke very highly, 
and here I should like to men- 


there ever had 
too, of Mile. Brema's work ; 


tion that he is most appreciative of the English and Ameri 
cans who come to Bayreuth. 


udgment in criticising the artists, and doit in a thoroughly 


He says they exercise great 


unbiased way. 

Herr Wagner spoke very highly of Tue Musicat Courter 
He was specially pleased 
with the first European number. He stand 
strictly upon his merits, and 1 believe that he has just 


and of Mr. Floersheim, of Berlin 
desires to 


commenced what ts certain to be agrand career 

A successful concert was given at the Blackheath Con- 
servatory last night, when the vocalists were Miss Esther 
Palliser, Madame Van der Veer Green, Mr. Whitney Mock- 
slack ; the violinist M. Rivarde, the 
Adelina de 


ridge and Mr. Andrew 


flutist Mr. Lommone, and the pianist Miss 
Lara 
Mr. Herbert C. Theopold, of the Schimmel & Nelson 


Piano Company, of Faribault, Minn., is to be married to- 


morrow at St. Margaret's, Westminster, to Miss Anna L. 
Cole, of Minnesota, a daughter of the late Hon. Gordon E. 
Cole. She with her sister has been visiting in London 
several months. Mr. Theopold has been through the neces- 
sary formality of living in the parish of St. Margaret's for the 


prescribed fifteen days. The ceremony will be performed 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
An Old Violin Collector Dead. 
” says: There 

was buried from the French church yesterday an aged 
musician who, though his declining years were passed in 


the direst poverty, possessed two treasures, the sale of 
which would have made him comfortable in his old age. 


at 12 o’clock by the Very Rev. Archdeacon Farrar. Mr. and 
Mrs. Theopold will go to Algeria and possibly to Spain on 
their wedding trip, and then Mr. Theopold will leave her 
and her sisters in Italy while he makes a flying trip home 
in January, to remain six weeks. 

Mr. Eugene Oudin, whose death was reported in a re- 
cent issue of THe Musicat Courter, was only thirty-six 
years of age, and was on the eve of a most successful career. 
He was born in New York in 1858. While a boy he studied 
piano and singing, and was alto’soloist at St. Bartholomew, 
Christ and St. George’s Churches. He studied the voice 
with Moderati for six years, commencing at the age of six- 
teen. Although at this time he had no idea of entering 
the profession he had a natural love for it, and studied 
with all the enthusiasm and perseverance of one preparing 
for his life work. After his voice changed, at the age of 
seventeen, he was for five years the solo bass at St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, New York. He was 
educated for the bar, and was about to enter upon an 
active career in this profession, when he decided to aban- 
don it for music. He made his début with the American 
Opera Company, with which he played for a few months in 
the parts of ‘‘ Valentine” in ‘‘ Faust’ and ‘* Toreador ” in 
‘‘Carmen.” Coming to London in 1886, he sang in salons 
English ballads and French songs, and on his return to 
America he was engaged for a short season of opera with 
the McCaull Opera Company. It was at these rehearsals 
that he first met Miss Louise Parker, also a singer, who 
eventually became his wife. His success in this short sea- 
son led to a four years’ engagement as leading baritone, 
in which he played in ‘* Clover,” ‘* Lady or the Tiger,” 
‘** Lorraine” and others. 

In the spring of 1890 Oudin came to England a second 
time, and was immediately engaged by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr. D'Oyley Carte for the réle of the ‘‘ Templar” in 
‘*Iyanhoe,” which Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote expressly for 
him. He created this part on January 30, 1891, and his 
success in this turned his career from light to grand opera. 
He attributed his success in this dramatic réle to the con- 
tinuous training he had with and before his engagement 
with the McCaull Opera Company. After the close of this 
opera he began to appear in concerts, and sang in England 
with orchestral societies and others in the United Kingdom, 
and also with Lamoureux in Paris. In December, 1892, he 
was chosen to create the title role in Tschaikowsky’s ‘* Eu- 
gen Onegin” in English. In the following year he met the 
composer in London, who heard him sing, and on his return 
to Russia arranged with the symphony societies of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg to engage him for one concert each in 
these cities. At both of these the following November 
Mr. Oudin appeared with such success that he was engaged 
for the leading réles in a series of grand opera in French, 
which was given last March and April. 

When the writer interviewed him, Oudin was on the eve 
of starting for this engagement, having just come back 
from Paris, where he had been studying the rdles of 
‘‘Werther” with Massenet. The success of his season 
there is already known to the world. Since then he has 
been busy with concert work here in England, and made 
an appearance at the Birmingham Festival in Schumann’s 
‘* Faust.” 
Mrs. Oudin 
home and then 
grange and also with Jacques Bouhy, of Paris, and she, 
too, has acquired a high position here as a vocalist. -<They 
were devoted to each other, and had three charming chil- 
dren, and a beautiful home at Lancaster Gate, which was a 
Oudin’s funeral service 


is from Providence. She first studied at 
came abroad and continued with de La 


favorite resort of many musicians. 
will be held to-morrow at St. George's Church, Albermarle 
Kerr Gray officiating. Mr. Oudin had 
His remains will be in- 


street, the Rev. 
sung in this church many times. 
terred at the Brompton Cemetery. 

Frank V. ATWATER. 
‘*Fra Diavolo.”—In the Italian town Schio ‘‘ Fra 
Diavolo,” by Auber, was given, and the basso-buffo Rosa 
undertook the part of ‘* Beppo.” It was this the 937th 
time that he had sung this réle, an evidence of the popu- 
larity which this opera enjoys in Italy. 


HE San Francisco “ Examiner 


These treasures were authentic Stradivarius and 
Seraphino violins. If a price could be placed upon them 
the one might be estimated at $5,000 and the other at 
$3,500. Yet at ninety years old Beaujardin preferred to 
eke out a bare existence for his aged wife and himself by 
giving music lessons rather than part with these two vio- 
lins. Wrapped in silken handkerchiefs to preserve them 
from scratching or the humidity of the air, and placed in 
their respective boxes, there they lay year in and year out, 
except upon the rare occasions when the professor would 
touch their strings or allow some favorite artist to test the 
strains of the rare Cremonas. 

The casing of the Stradivarius long ago assumed a rich 
brown color, almost shading into black, and still bears the 
famous maker's name, with date of manufacture in Latin 
words and Arabic numerals, somewhat effaced by time, 
but yet legible. This inscription reads: ‘‘ Antonius Strad- 
ivarius, Cremona, faciebat, 1717.” 

Its mate was made by Seraphino, a cousin of Stradi- 
varius, also at Cremona, about the same time, and had 
many adventures before it fell into the hands of the old 
French music teacher. Once it was in a shipwreck. Its 
owner was drowned, but the Seraphino was saved. Within 
a year Beaujardin sold this instrument toa lady who knew 
of his wants for $3,000, she thinking that she was doing a 
favor to him, while the artist considered the obligation al- 
together on his side. 

There were only a few persons present at the old musi- 
cian’s funeral. 

** Christus.”—Bovio’s ‘‘ Christus’ was set to music 
by Giannetti, and Sonzogno has purchased the right of 
production. 

Christiania.—The Norwegian Mr. 
Winge,has been appointed Capellmeister at the Opera 
House in Christiania, in place of the late Mr. J. E. Hen- 
num, who died recently. 


musician, Per 


MacIntyre.—Miss MacIntyre is now on her voyage 
to England from South Africa. Two of her brothers are 
at the Cape, and she originally went there for rest and a 
holiday ; but she was so successful both in concerts and 
opera that her visit was prolonged. 

No “Tristan” for Paris.—According to the 
‘‘ Journal des Débats,” ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” will not be 
given at the Paris Opéra next spring. It is that 
Mme. Wagner had proposed that the rehearsals should be 
under the direction of Herr Felix Mottl. Naturally enough 
the three conductors of the Opéra declared that they 
would send in their resignations if a stranger were put 
over their heads. And so the directors have declined 
Mme. Wagner's offer, and have decided to put on ‘* Tann- 
hauser” instead of ** Tristan.” 





said 


An Unknown Nocturne by Chopin.—Says 
‘*The London Daily News”: ‘‘A hitherto unknown nocturne 
of Chopin has, according to information from Warsaw, 
recently been discovered in that city, where it was played 
from the original manuscript by M. Balakirew, onthe anni- 
versary of the composer’s death. It is said to have been 
written for his sister before Chopin’s departure for Paris in 
1831. There is always a certain amount of suspicion at- 
taching to posthumous works of this character, but in the 
present case the nocturne may very possibly be genuine. It 
is well known that some of his manuscript compositions and 
a large number of his letters, together with the portrait by 
Ary Sheffer, his grand piano by Plevel, and other relics 
which had been sent by his enthusiastic Scotch friend, 
Miss Stirling, to the house of Chopin’s sisters at Warsaw, 
er e destroyed in the political disturbances of 1863. It has 
been conjectured that some documents may have escaped, 
and if the nocturne in question be genuine at all, it is 
probably a relic of this insurrection.” 
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Marcella Lindh, Wm, Stephens, Anthony Stankowitch 
Eisa Kutsherra, J. H. Mckinley _ 
Effie Stewart, and 
Elizabeth Cary. Anton Schott. 
Katherine Wadsworth 
Louise Natali, 
Mrs. Tyler-Dutton 
and 
Mme. Emma Juch. 


Currie Duke, 
Dora V. Becker, 
Geraldine Morgan. 
Emil Fischer, 

Perry Averill, 
Ericsson Bushnell 

G. W. Ferguson, 

A. Marescalchi, 

Carl Dufft, 

Conrad Behrens 

and 

Guiseppe Campanari. 
Materna after January, 1895 


Victor Herbert, 
Flavie Van den Hende 
Maud Morgan, 
Anton Hegner 
Gertrude May Stein, and others. 
Marie Maurer 
Katherine Fleming 
and Mrs. Wyman. 
Maud Powell String Quartet, 





Authorized to receive propositions for Concegsts for the Artists 
of Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 








SPECIAL ATTRACTION! 
RTE 


The widest ranged Soprano in the world, 
Miss 
Ellen 
Beach 


Supported by the distinguished artists: 5 
Mr. MAXIMILIAN DICK, Violinist, and 
Miss GEORCIELLA LAY, Pianiste. 
For engagements write immediately to 
Mr. VICTOR THRANE, Manager, 
148 East 56th St., New York City, 
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If Talent could ; if Genius would. 





Calve in a Boudoir. 


ALVE in a boudoir is a living illustration of 
a theory suggested in this department two weeks ago, 
under the head of ‘* Personality in Execution.” 
It was said that one could by twenty minutes’ conver- 
sation with an actress in a room estimate her powers with 
an audience, as well as by seeing her on the stage; that 
the qualities which go to make her personality are those 
through which she exercises her influence upon the public. 
You do not need to be with Calvé ten minutes, nor five, to 
know that she can act—rather, that she can impersonate. 
There are so many actresses, so few impersonators! Yet 
in her presence you have nothing whatever to remind you 
that she is an actress, and that is why she is an unusual 
one. 
In chemistry there are, I believe, certain liquids which 
by dropping into other liquids completely transform their 


character without in any way betraying their own 
presence. They call it a ‘‘chemical solution.” But oil in 
water is in ‘‘ mechanical solution.” You can always see 
the oil. 


Calvé's dramatic gifts, as well as her dramatic instincts, 
are all in ‘‘ chemical solution” in her nature. They are 
absolutely absorbed by it. Her acting is a natural out- 
growth of their permeating existence. 

Many singers have dramatic instincts, but their endow- 
ments are apart or aside from the personality. You can 
always see the oil. 

Calvé in private is more a woman than an actress, more 
an actress than a singer. Indeed, so lacking are singers 
generally in her temperamental warmth that it is im- 
possible to remember that she isa prima donna and nota 
tragedienne. 

She is a passion flower,a gypsy, a woman and a lover, 
with the accident of a dramatic instinct, to which almost 
all the vital springs flow. 

How would you tell that she was the material for an 
impersonator ? 

You would know it by her flexibility, self-unconscious- 
ness and concentration. 

You would know it by the warmth, color, force, variety 
and vitality of her—self. You would know it by the origi- 
nality and charm of her movements, the self-forgetfulness 
of her action, by the way her clothes are made and their 
intention, by the rare mobility of her mouth, her face and 
her body, by the anticipative way she thinks, by the entire 
absence of all imitation in everything she says and does. 

You would know it by the constant changes of color, by 
the fires which constantly lance from her eyes, the subtil- 
ity that broods in her voice ; by the way she sits down and 
gets up, the way she listens, the way she shows surprise, 
desire, regret, pleasure; by her ever restlessness, that is 
never abrupt or eccentric; by her concentrated attention 
when interested, by the unintellectual but vivid apprehen- 
sion of novel statements. 

You would know it by the way she draws closer and 
closer as she grows into what she is saying, by the touch 
of her fingers upon your arm as she accents her feeling, by 
the grasp of her hand, which is not the masculine grip of 
some strong women, but the feverish grasp of a woman 
who finds more in life than she can bear, and would impart 
some of it. 

You can tell it by the way she tells a story—pain for 
pain, pleasure for pleasure, and living sympathy with the 
subject in imagination. You find it in the intense interest 
she has in the characters she interprets. The strong con- 
trasts between the spiritual or moral suffering of ‘‘ Ophe- 
lia” and the realistic or physical martyrdom of ‘‘ Santuz- 
za” are distinctly outlined in her whole expression as she 
speaks of them. 

There, indeed, you have the woman ‘whose hand 
clinches at the story of injustice, who pales at memory of 
a sorrow, and who grows faint at thought of a disaster.” 

In other words, there you have the personality which is 
power in execution. There you have the actress born, not 
made. Nobody could be like Calvé (with a dramatic call) 
and not be an unusual actress. Moreover, one might have 

all the call in the world and be perfectly powerless without 


MU 


She says of herself that what she feels to be her greatest 
source of power is an intense and absolute concentration. 

She has the power of becoming completely and absolutely 
absorbed in the subject on which she fixes her attention, 
and she has the force of will to fix her attention when and 
on what she will. 

This concentration produces a sort of revelation of the 
subject which she cannot explain, but which illuminates it 
to her inner-sight with an electric force and color that 
sweep her before them. She feels quite certain that when 
in the wings ready to go on in a part, were someone to an- 
nounce to her the death of a dear friend she could not 
either hear what was said or comprehend its meaning. 

At home frequently, while occupied with a new rile, if 
spoken to on some inopportune topic she will respond ten 
or fifteen minutes afterward. Shedoes not seem to take 
in the outside thought till the grip of the other is loosened. 

This it is which gives her the power to actually feel the 
part she plays. Every part she plays is as real to her as 
life itself. She is not acting a piece; she is living it. 
Death is death, separation is separation, and she never for- 
gets the first emotion. Outside events and private affairs 
may close the doors around a subject for a few minutes, 
but the first line of thought, the first bend of the will, and 
they all fly open and she is lost. 

Mary Anderson, | remember, complained about the 
difficulty, or rather the uncertainty, of recalling the first 
emotion. She said that ever after it was a memory of the 
first on which she played ; and the memory not being al- 
ways equally vivid, she was obliged many times to call on 
art to sustain the impression. 

Calvé has no art. She creates the emotion with each 
repetition. She has never played a réle she did not feel. 
She acknowledges frankly that she is not intellectual like 
Sara Bernhardt, that she cannot work with the head. She 
wishes she could. As it is, she must depend on impulse for 
everything. She must feel or she could not act. 

This is why comrades and managers permit her to tram- 
ple on all tradition in her réles. This is why she plays a 
role differently every night and instead of being hissed is 
worshipped. 

‘*Tradition I detest!” she asserts. ‘‘I mean in de- 
tails, in the little things, the means. I keep to the big 
lines of course—that is the part—but to be obliged to al- 
ways stand here or go there, to do thus and so, to look this 
or that way—it would drive me mad—I could not not 
forget. I could not act!” 

There is the gospel. 
could not act.” 

She disturbs the other actors dreadfully of course. They 
cannot plan anything. They never know what she is 
going to do. 

‘‘They ought to be disturbed,” she says, *‘ if they are 
moving about like marionettes. In a scene we ought to be 
all so bound by the magnetism of the action that each 
should feel what the other thinks and all move in unison 
as do partners under the influence of the dance.” 

In America, she says, where everybody does about as 
he pleases without regard to tradition, she did about the 
best work of her life, and she insists that the electric re- 
sults were better than here. 

She had a difficult time at first here, where people are so 
tradition-bound and the laws are of iron. But she reached 
over tradition and managers’ heads and got the call on the 
audience. When the audience’s pocketbook responded, the 
management succumbed. 

But this would be a dangerous game for nine out of ten 
actresses toattempt. The great number must follow the 
‘‘ traditions ” created by such as Calvé, who feel what they 


‘*T could not forget,” and so ‘I 


play and can act as they feel. 

People are in the habit of speaking of Calvé as ‘‘a 
child of nature. But how many children of nature are so 
only in their minds ; are flat, awkward or ridiculous when 
they attempt to express what they feel! How many peo- 
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ple can drop into graceful and artistic poses before a cam- 
era, and how many think they can, and result only in mak- 
ing grotesque portraits ! 

It is more than ‘‘ Nature,” and training cannot give it. 
It is Calvé’s luck that her dramatic instinct has a vivid and 
correct photograph in her body. 

Her mind and body work together. There are no ‘‘ mis- 
fits” in her case. It is not a matter of training. Itis a 
question of bone proportion, flesh adjustment, line forma- 
tion, muscle dominance and the line of connection between 
mind and body. It is not a question of being sincere, it is 
a question of being able to appear sincere. That is her 
gift. 

Then too Calvé is full of occult and electric fire. In truth 
she is what is called ‘‘a sensitive ;” has clairvoyant and 
occult powers, which she will not exercise because of 
their fatiguing and demoralizing effect. But exercised or 
no, there they are, a richness, a source of intuition, of per- 
ception, of sensibility. She attributes her peculiar powers 
to unseen forces and the power of the réle. There is none 
of the professional self vaunt in Calvé. 

This cccult influence attracted her strongly to America. 
She felt the people to be strangely intuitive, perceptive, and 
consequently artistic. She was astonished at their artistic 
perceptions, as she had been led to believe there was no 
art in the country, and dreaded going there on that account. 
She felt an electric force in the country that incited her to 
her best work. 

Calvé’s self unconsciousness in private is another guar- 
antee of her power in public. 

Children are always self unconscious. Somerare women 
are absolutely so. Some women attempt to assume it, and 
are absurd; others do it so well that the Lord Himself 
watching them would not know but that He had made 
them so. It is a special gift, as the color of the eyes. It is 
the power of completely entering into the other subject, 
leaving self out, because forgotten. Some society women 
have it. It is the coquette’s supreme power. Singers 
rarely have it. Some actresses do. That is why we have 
so few operatic actresses. 

Calvé has it in a marked degree. She is almost always 
out of herself. During hours of the most intimate chat 
you will never trap a pose, a self arrangement, a self re- 
membrance. When attention is forced to herself she re- 
ceives it with the naive regard of a child made to look at 
himself in the glass, and who finds more in the mystery of 
reflection than in his own figure. 

Calvé sheds self, consciously or unconsciously, all the 
time, which is one reason why she has a “‘ personality.” 
Sarah Bernhardt has the same quality. Neither Patti nor 
Mary Anderson ever had or could have it. 

Then Calvé is beautiful. Bernhardt was not, neither 
was Rachel at her stage of favor. It is not a question of 
‘‘a face lighting up when it smiles” (the sole resort of 
homely women), nor of ‘‘certain somethings,” nor of ‘‘subtie 
expressions,” nor a disputed question of taste. Calvé is 
strikingly and unquestionably lovely to any eyes, indoors 
or out, by daylight or gaslight, in cold weather or warm, 
sumptuously dressed or in rags. It is withal a soft fem- 
inine harem-y lover type of beauty, not the strikingly strong 
make-up of the average professional woman. And her 
form is as lovely as her face. 

Her type is just as much Irish as it is French. There 
was in New York two years ago a young Irish girl, a 
singer, Elizabeth Dawn Griffiths, who without her black 
eyes was very much the type of Calvé. Then, too, she is 
young and fresh. Her youth has not been wasted in 
schools and lyceums, and in long years of bitter training 
before the public. Prepared by a previous existence or 
heritage, she drops into her place all ready, fresh from the 
hands of God and Cupid. 

Calvé is a born lover. It is the love element in her 
nature that over and above all makes her the actress that 
You feel yourself in the presence of one the mo- 


she is. 
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the qualities which go to make up Calvé’s personality. 
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ment you come face to face with her, not only through the 
charms of her person, but in the vibrating magnetism, the 
abandon, feverish force, restlessness, variety and emotion- 
alism that belong to the born woman lover. 

M yreover, 
t n Execution,” and 


and listen, you who scoffed when you read 


‘* Persona said, ‘‘ Well, but what 


} 


have love affairs to do with acting, anyway?” Calvé, her- 


self moved by the discussion of the subject, acknowledges, 
n proof of the truth of what has been said, that she never 
knew the force of art till after she had really loved, and 
enjoyed and suffered through it. 

The caprices of head, or imagination as she calls them, 
preceded were food for dramatic sentiment only. 
But until called to pass through the flames of a powerful 

] 


which 


and real love experience, she never knew the power that 
governs her acting to-day. 

The intrications, surprises, suspenses, reflections, hopes, 
fears and 


subsequent suffering that came into her life 


were what first showed her herself. They revealed to her 
her powers. They gave to her the reckless abandon, the 
defiance of fate, the cutting loose from stereotyped thought, 
inspiration, impetus. It was the real birth in life, the 
going out into mid-sea, 

This it was that developed the dramatic germs and made 
Calvé a genius if not an artist. 
is not intellectual, neither is she a society woman, 


In school you 


Calve 


nor woman of the world” in that sense. 


have seen such girls—apt, mischief-making, impulsive, 


great hearted, unreflective, dashing—who would do any of 
the girls a service at her own loss, and who haunted the 
teacher's heart after she had passed into a higher class. 

but 


strong in its forces and weak in all effort to analyze them. 


She has a young, unreflective perceptive nature, 
Her conversation, which is graceful and fetching, is a suc- 
cession of surprises, from strange far seeing thoughts to 
lapses into the most naive expressions as to people and 
things. She reads much and apprehends quickly. She is 
studying art as a duty, but occult philosophy, legends and 
ancient history are what touch her most closely. She 
shows noenvy or jealousy in talking, and speaks well of 
other actresses. 

She 1s nervous and frightened in new rdles until the im- 
personating force gets hold of her. She has not an excep- 
tional memory, but the words and music ally themselves to 
This 


the character, which she studies first. is the most 


painful and exacting part. Once learned, she retains. 
Ophelia " and ‘‘ Santuzza” are her favorite rdles. She 
with her 


loves strong contrasts. She has no trouble ever 
& 


throat, and never takes cold. Her voice seems reliable 


She can sing anywhere at any time. 
Din- 


and always ready. 
The only thing which affects her force is late hours. 
ners, soirées, or hours dissipated in entertainment in any 
way, she must avoid. For so undisciplined a nature, she 
has powers of sacrifice and will for the good of her profes- 
sion that are surprising. 

She loves autumn by far the best of the seasons. The 
brooding melancholy, she says, completely enthralls her. 
Wild verbena is her favorite perfume. ‘It brings good 
luck.’ flower. 
wears dark colors at home. 


favorite She always 


Nothing could better chord 


The carnation is her 


with her gypsy suggestiveness than a simple but effective 
She 
likes yellow as a color, and her lamps shed a red-yellow 
An immense bronze Buddha 


costume of black and gold that is a favorite with her. 


light that is very fascinating. 
is one of the most original features of the Persian tinted 
room, and several little Japanese fetishes stand on a small 
marble table. The poor little dumpy chaps are often used 
as pawns to illustrate or accent the spirited remarks of the 
singer. 

Originally of Aveyron, in Middle France, Calvé is a 
Latin—moreover, with Spanish blood in her 
She does not know 
comes from. She has had it always. 


in convents and in the most narrow minded bigotry. Thea- 


thorough 
where her dramatic talent 


She was brought up 


veins 


tres were regarded as homes of evil, and their followers 
viewed with suspicion. Extremely poor, she commenced 
as a necessity what has proved to be a passion. 

She has command of many rdéles, among them being 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘l’'Amico Fritz,’ ‘' Chevalier 
Jean,” ‘‘Herodiade,” ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” 
** Pecheursde Perles,”’ **]’Alceste,” ‘‘Martyre,” *‘ Mephisto,” 
‘* Faust,” ‘* Hamlet,” &c. It is amusing, and interesting as 
well, to see her describe why she would not make a good 


‘ Navarraise,” 


** Manon.’ 
In Spain later on she will sing in ‘* Mephisto,” ‘* Faust,” 
‘‘Hamlet.” She is engaged for grand opera here 
to commence in 1895, when 
‘ Navarraise,” ‘‘ Ophelia,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Tannhduser,” 
.** Mephisto.” 
There is a charming little secret about her next appear- 


and 


October, she will sing 


and 


ance in America, but it is no indiscretion to say that she 
will certainly sing there before Kris Kringle has ordered 
his third invoice of toys for the good little boys and girls 


of our glorious country. FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


Vienna.—"“ The Trial Kiss,” a novelty by Millécker, 
the 


will, it is announced, be produced this winter at 


** Theater an der Wien,” Vienna. 











The Road to Parnassus 

LITTLE encouragement is a good thing to 

an amateur struggling to rise. It is the jelly which 
helps him to swallow the bitter pills of discouragement and 
disappointment he is sure tohave to take. But unmerited 
praise, the fulsome flattery of well meaning friends and 
the sentimental gush and nonsense often indulged in by so 
called critics are positively injurious to the amateur’s best 
development in his art and really an insult to his own good 
sense. 

Fate seems to unite with the gift of rich musical abili- 
ties, a Tantalus cup of opportunities and means. The most 
gifted musically are usually compelled by circumstances to 
struggle heroically for the ways and means to develop 
their talents. Then, even when they find themselves able 
to catch adrop from the stream of opportunity, they find 
fame a very elusive phantom. One favorable impression, 
while it means much, does not win an undisputed position. 
The iron of favorable recognition must be kept hot if it is 
to be pounded into a desired attitude. This brings no end 
of heart burnings and heart breakings to the sensitive 
musical nature, and a word of encouragement often renews 
failing strength and ambition. But just as often a word of 
judicious criticism, given in a kindly spirit, is even a better 
stimulus to continued exertions. 


At the present time musicales are almost always regarded | 


as purely social events, and not as musical affairs subject 
to criticism, even the mildest. 
It destroys half the power of the artists, who do not feel 
it necessary to exert themselves to the best of their abili- 
ties; it thus deprives them of a certain amount of good 
experience, and lowers the musical standard of the enter- 
tainment. True, those who sing at musicales and recep- 
tions are usually hampered in no small degree. They 
suffer from the disadvantage of singing in small rooms 
filled with draperies and carpeted, and there is not the 
stimulus of a large or, as they fully realize, a critical au- 
dience. 

It is sadly true that music, instead of being the heart of 
private musicales, is usually only an accessory to a social 
gathering. The field for discussion on this point is un- 


limited, as is also the field for improvement. Compara- 
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This is not as it should be. | 
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tively speaking, society in this city is not very largely 
given to musical gatherings. It is not generally custom- 
ary, as in England, to pay a singer or musician fora half 
hour's entertainment after a dinner or at a reception. 
The artists may be invited, but are not usually recom- 
pensed for any entertainment they may give. However, 
the outlook this season for musicales of a private and semi- 
private nature is more favorable than ever before. The 
season is late, but from the imperfect list so far obtainable 
it will be unusually brilliant. 
*& & & 

Mrs. Julie L. Wyman speaks enthusiastically of the out- 
look for local amateur and professional talent this winter. 
‘‘I think the season is going to bea brilliant one,” she 
said, brightly. ‘‘So many things are going on, although 
it is generally understood that the season has not yet be- 
gun.” Mrs. Wyman, in collaboration with Mrs. Emma 
Juch-Wellman, will add to the brilliance of social musical 
events by giving later a series of musicales. At these 
Mrs. Wyman will confine herself almost exclusively to the 
rendition of French songs, while Mrs. Juch-Wellman will 
give the melodies in which she excels—the songs of Ger- 
man composers. The affairs will be brilliant social events. 

* & 


The New York English Ballad Company, composed of 


| Mme. Carrie Hun-King, Miss Fielding Roselle, Mr. Town- 


send H. Fellows and Mr. Adolf Glose, under the direction 
of Mr. Will E. Taylor, organist of the Boulevard and Sixty- 
eighth Street Church, is duly equipped for its seventh 
season of work, oe 

One or four more, according as they are considered indi- 
vidually or collectively, have been added to the long list of 
male quartets. It calls itself the Orpheus Glee Singers, 
and has been formed on the English style, z. ¢., alto, first 
tenor, second tenor and bass. The combination proposes 
striving after a superior rendition of the classic works of 
old masters as well as the modern English, American and 
other compositions. Mr. E. M. Cockaday figures as alto; 
Mr. J. W. Zabriskie, first tenor ; Mr. Douglas Rae, second 
tenor, and Mr. J. C. Gillies, bass. The quartet is under the 
direction of Mr. E. M. Cockaday. 

** 

The Clio Male Quartet has a new musical director in the 
person of Mr. Carl Venth, and looks forward to a season of 
good work. The quartet hails from Brooklyn. 
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Mr. David Bispham’s Three Years of 
Success. 
ig thahidbuce continuity of purpose and intel- 
ligence are bound to bring their reward, and no better 
example of this can be brought forward than the high posi- 
tion gained by Mr. David Bispham through the. exercise of 
those attributes. Three years ago this autumn he made 
his professional début in England on a provincial tour with 
Mr. Sims Reeves, winning success that brought him the 
offer to sing the part of the ‘‘ Duc de Longueville” in ** La 
Basoche” at the Royal English Opera, where he made his 
London début November 3, 1891. The press notice which 
appears below tells how he was received. He stepped at 
once into the front rank of contemporary artists. This is 
a unique case, for we believe that no other Quaker born 
has adopted the career of a singer with any particular 
degree of success. Mr. Bispham’s parents were always 
opposed to his love for music, and he felt keenly that old 
Puritanical and narrow spirit which considered that a mu- 
sician was not worthy of a Christian burial. 
His talent was so pronounced that he im- 
proved every opportunity to develop it, 
joining every musical society that he could, 
and spending all the time possible in the 
study of music. His teacher said to him 
once, ‘* David, thee lack application,” and 
he was usually to be found nearer the bottom 
of the class than the top. However, his 
parents prevailed upon him to study harder, 
and he thus acquired the habit of applica- 
tion while getting his education, which is 
a liberal one. After leaving college a busi- 
ness career was marked out for Mr. Bisp- 
ham, but he still loved music, and becamea 
member of the Orpheus Club and the two 
oratorio societies in Philadelphia, where he 
was born, his ancestors having come over 
with William Penn from Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 

He was leading bass in St. Mark’s Church 
several years, and there learned to appreci- 
ate high class music, for in the finely ap- 
pointed choir they gave all the old masses 
in English. This was an excellent educa- 
tion for Mr. Bispham, and business proving 
distasteful to him, in 1885 he gave it up, 
married, and went abroad for the purpose 
of preparing himself for the musical pro- 
fession, should he feel justified in doing so 
after a course of study. Previously to this 
he had considerable vocal instruction with 
Mr. Michael Cross and the late Mr. Edward 
Giles. He went straight to Signor Van- 
nuccini in Italy, studying with him and his 
pupil Mr. Hall. After a course there he 
went to England and continued his studies 
with Mr. William Shakespeare, whom he 
credits with accomplishing a great deal in 
the cultivation of his voice and style. He 
then returned to Italy for a further course 
with Lamperti, which completed his pre- 
paration and brought him to his London 
début. Mr. Bispham has no peer on the 
concert platform in England as an interp- 
reter of Wagnerian music. His conception 
of these works after years of careful study 
and reflection, and his artistic and feeling 
interpretation, make him at once the equal 
probably of any vocalist in this particular 
line in the world. Mr. Bispham is a care- 
ful student and knows Shakespeare by heart. 
his voice fail him so that he could not sing, he would 
adopt the theatrical profession. Ashe has a great taste 
for Shakespeare's plays, as well as old Greek dramas, 
there is little doubt that his success as an actor would 
also be marked. His delineation of characters in opera 
proves conclusively that he has extraordinary histrionic 
ability. 

Starting with his début at the English Opera House, 
he has gradually but continually added to his reputation 
in opera, as will be seen by a few of the press notices 
quoted below. 

The operatic characters in his répertoire include ‘* Piz- 
zaro” in ‘‘ Fidelio”; ‘‘Caspar” and ‘* Ottokar” in ‘* Der 
Freischiitz”; ‘‘ Mephistopheles” and ‘ Valentine” in 
‘* Faust ”; the ‘‘ Toreador” in ‘‘ Carmen” ; ‘‘ De Nevers” in 
‘*Les Huguenots”; ‘‘ Figaro” in ‘‘Nozze di Figaro”; 
“Tonio” and “Silvio” in ‘ Pagliacci”; ‘* Alfio” in 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana”; ‘‘ Vulcan” in ‘‘ Philemon et 
Baucis”; ‘‘ Mefistofele” in Boito’s opera; ‘* Philippo” 
in Verdi’s ‘‘Don Carlos”; “Iago” in ‘* Otello.” In 
the Wagner operas: ‘‘Kurwenal”in ‘Tristan und 
Isolde” ; ‘‘Hans Sachs” and ‘ Beckmesser” in ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ” ; ‘‘ Wolfram” in ‘‘ Tannhduser”; ‘* Albe- 
rich” in ‘* Siegfried” and ‘‘ Wotan” and ‘“‘ Hunding” in 
‘* Die Walkiire.” 

Mr. Bispham's latest triumph is Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff.” A 
representative of THe Musicat Courizr went to Liverpool 
to witness his impersonation of this character October 29, 
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and found it a complete and careful study. 
impossible to speak too highly of his conception of the 
part and of his performance and delineation of Verdi's 
musical ideas. His singing, too, was most finished. The 
criticisms below are just, and from them his popularity in 


this famous réle will be seen. The probabilities are that 
Mr. Bispham will take this part at Covent Garden at the 
close of Sir Augustus Harris’ provincial tour this month. 
He has during three seasons appeared in most of the charac- 
ters enumerated above at Covent Garden, and is one of the 
most popular members of Sir Augustus Harris’ company, 
both in the Italian, French and German operas. He was 
the leading basso on the provincial tour last year, as he is 
during the present tour. 

In addition to his operatic experience, he has become a 
popular vocalist on the concert platform in the interpreta- 
tion of Wagner music, and below are two criticisms on his 
appearance at the Richter concert in October. Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s success in London was instantaneous, and it is all 
the more to his credit that he has sothoroughly established 
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Should | himself in so short atime. Thecareer of this artist will be 


watched with keen interest. 
Press Notices. 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIC. 

Of quite exceptional excellence was the impersonation 
of the ‘‘ Duke” by Mr. David Bispham, whose fine bari- 
tone voice found capital opportunities in the three songs 
we have mentioned, all of which had to be repeated. Be- 
sides singing remarkably well, with great artistic intelli- 
gence and effect, he proved himself a fine actor both in 
the comic scenes of the first and second acts and in the 
stronger dramatic passages of the third. The part and its 
exponent obtained almost the chief honors of the evening. 
—‘' The Times,” November 4, 1891 (‘‘ The Basoche ”). 

Mr. David Bispham, who as the faithful ‘* Kurwenal ” 
more than confirmed the success, both as actor and singer, 
he gained in an entirely different part some months ago at 
the Royal English Opera House, namely the foolish and 
elderly guardian of the princess in ‘‘ La Basoche.” Both 
were performances instinct with intelligence, judgment and 
dramatic force.—‘' Daily Chronicle.” 

Mr. Bispham’s ‘‘ Kurwenal” is admitted by both Wag- 
nerians and anti-Wagnerians to be one of the bright spots 
in the present performances of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” at 
Covent Garden. He essentially belongs to the modern 


school of artists, who are not content with merely singing 
their parts, but endeavor to portray character and to keep 
their impersonations well within the picture.—‘‘ Musical 
Standard.” 














Mr. Bispham gave us another example of his versatility 
in the part of ‘‘ Alfio,” the wronged husband, his singing 
and acting, and more particularly his make up, being 
beyond criticism.—Bradford ‘* Daily Telegraph.” 

Mr. David Bispham, as the friendly ‘‘ Fiorenzo,” was 
also highly efficient. (Mascagni's ‘* I Rantzau.”)—"' Daily 
Chronicle.” 

Mr. David Bispham, who seems to have found his true 
artistic métier as a Wagnerian singer, made a truly trucu- 
lent ‘‘ Hunding,” and sang with remarkable energy and 
success.—‘' Daily Graphic.” 

Mr. David Bispham made a decided mark as ‘ Beck- 
messer.” That he has a talent for character parts we did 
not learn for the first time last evening, but he was hardly 
credited with the powers then shown. His singing and 
acting were alike most meritorious —‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 

Mr. Bispham’s ‘‘ Beckmesser” was much more than 
promising. It was a very creditable achievement. Alike 
by his gestures, his facial expression and the accents of his 
voice, the American baritone never for a moment released 
his hold of a thoroughly picturesque con- 
ception of the jealous and fussy pedant.— 
** Daily Graphic.” 

But the ‘ Alberich” of Mr. David Bisp- 
ham was another eloquent study to be 
added to the rising artist’s Wagnerian col- 
lection.—‘t The Leader.” 

The ‘‘ Alberich” of Mr. David Bispham 
served to emphasize the fact that in the 
American baritone Sir Augustus Harris has 
one of the soundest, most conscientious and 
able artists of the day, and Mr. Bispham’s 
good work will not go unrewarded.— 
** Morning Advertiser.” 

Much more artistic work was the per- 
formance of Mr. Bispham’s ‘ Pizarro,” 
whose acting and singing deserve high 
praise.—‘‘ Morning Advertiser.” 

Mr. David Bispham, always artistic, in- 
telligent and competent, displayed his usual 
ability as the tyrant ‘‘ Pizarro,” singing the 
difficult music with great vocal and dra- 
matic effect, acting admirably in the dun- 
geon scene.—** Queen.” 

Another admirable embodiment was that 
of ** Vulcan,” by Mr. Bispham, who once 
more proved himself an earnest and thor- 
oughly capable artist.—'‘ The Standard.” 

Mr. David Bispham’s poetic delineation 
of ‘‘ Wolfram,” which was new to the Lon- 
don audience, marked a distinct advance in 
the career of this clever and distinguished 
artist.—‘* Illustrated London News.” 

Mr. David Bispham is an admirable 
vocalist as well as a most intelligent actor, 
and carried off high honors as ‘ Wol- 
fram,” a part in which vocal skill is of no 
small importance.—‘t The Era.” 

Mr. Bispham represented ‘ Ottokar” 
with his usual ability.—‘t The Era.” 


‘* FALSTAFF.” 

In the titular part Mr. Bispham was 
wholly excellent alike in singing and in 
acting. In fact, one was hardly prepared 
for so truthful and picturesque an im- 
personation of the hero of the comedy. Mr. 
Bispham has grasped the entire intention of 
the character, and his execution of it is 
accompanied with a wealth of significant 
detail. An opportunity has been offered 
him, and he has utilized it to striking purpose.—*' Liver- 
pool Mercury.” 

The impersonation of ‘‘ Sir John Falstaff’ by Mr. David 
Bispham was, as may have been gathered from the fore- 
going remarks, quite beyond praise. The dressing of the 
character was highly artistic, but it was only on a par with 
the whole performance of the part. The conception of 
Shakespeare's knight and the delineation of Verdi's musical 
ideas are alike consummately clever. The title part of this 
opera is one which affords many opportunities, and few, if 
any, of these are allowed to pass.—** Liverpool Courier.” 

The most interesting feature of the performance was 
the appearance of Mr. David Bispham in the title réle. 
Most of the other members of the cast have appeared in 
their respective parts at Covent Garden during the past 
season, but Mr. Bispham is a new importation. We may 
say at once that his ‘‘ Falstaff” is a most artistic and ad- 
mirable performance, both vocally and histrionically. He 
sings the difficult music like a thorough artist, taking no 
undue liberties with it, as some of his colleagues did, yet 
jnfusing plenty of individuality into his reading. The hu- 
mor of the part was most happily rendered, and he avoided 
the strong temptation to exaggeration which such a part 
presents. If not treated lightly the grossness of ‘ Fal- 
staff's” character would make him simply repulsive, but 
Mr. Bispham contrives to make it seem almost credible that 
‘‘Ford” should so readily forgive the man who had so 
gratuitously trifled with his honor. The words with which 
‘* Falstaff” leads off the now famous fugal finale suggests 
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the manner in which we should approach the simaiily, | 
which if not taken as a joke would, to say the least, have 
an unpleasant savor. As regards his make-up, which in 
the case of ‘‘ Falstaff” is in no sense a small matter, Mr. 
Bispham may be congratulated. He wears his paunch in 
a manner that carries conviction.—‘t Yorkshire Post.” 

‘he chief honors undoubtedly fell to Mr. Bispham, 
who played the title réle. Mr. Bispham’s merits are not 
unknown to Edinburgh audiences, but it is fair to say that 
his representation of Falstaff last evening eclipsed any- 
thing he had previously done here. In his appearance 
and manner he showed that he had thoroughly entered 
into the humors of the wayward knight’s character. 
Vocally, Mr. Bispham’s appearance was a distinguished 
success. His rich and mellow baritone voice, manipulated 
with great art, enabled him to do all justice to his music ; 
and in the nuances he employed in his interviews with 
Dame Quickly and the rest, he revealed a true artistic 
instinct. His apostrophe to honor in the first scene was 
discoursed with excellent effect, and helped to put his 
hearers in the proper mood for enjoying the comedy.— 
‘* Scotsman.” 

Mr. David Bispham’s ‘‘ Falstaff” was quite Shakespearian 
in conception and breadth of humor, and his excellent 
baritone was used with fullness of tone in. the vocal 
blusterings of the rotund knight and with modulated 
tenderness in the amorous passages.—‘‘ Glasgow Herald.” 

Mr. David Bispham presented a careful study of ‘ Fal- 
staff,” both in make-up and in behavior. One seemed to 
see before him the good natured dissolute knight ; every 
point in this merry character was emphasized artistically. 
Mr. Bispham's tuneful, strong voice was well adapted, too, 
for this important part.—‘‘ Irish Times.” 

Mr. David Bispham, in the titular part, found ample 
scope for the display of his remarkably fine voice and of 
the intelligence he undoubtedly possesses as an actor. He 
is very happy in the opening scene with Dr. Caius and his 
followers, and gives due effect to the monologue in which 
he ridicules ‘‘ Honor,” which closesthe scene. He enters 
thoroughly into the amorous mood of the fat knight, and 
his part in the duet with Dame Quickly was given with a 
degree of broad humor that was quite irresistible. The 
soliloquy which opens the final act, too, was exceedingly 
well rendered—but it is unnecessary to particularize where 
all was so good, Mr. Bispham has evidently made an 
earnest study of the part. It suitshim admirably, and with 
his artistic instincts he is able as nearly to realize the com- 
poser’s intentions as anything we can imagine possible.— 
** Newcastle Daily Journal.” 

Ricuter Concert, St. James’ Hatt, Ocroser 8, 1894, 

The vocal excerpts were ‘‘ Hans Sach’s” monologue, 
‘*Wahn, Wahn,” and Wotan’s ‘‘ Abschied,” both admir- 
ably rendered by Mr. David Bispham ; so admirably in- 
deed, that we have no hesitation in according him the pre- 
mier position among the English baritones who essay 
Wagner's vocal music,—-** Morning Advertiser.” 

Vocal music was contributed by Mr. David Bispham, 
who sang ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn” and the finale from the third 
act of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” We have often had the pleasure of 
commending the dramatic feeling and expression of Mr. 
Bispham, and on this occasion his ability was warmly ap- 
preciated—by none more than Dr. Richter himself, who 
brought the artist back to the platform amid tumultuous 
applause. Mr. Bispham, who has frequently distinguished 
himself in Wagner's operas under the management of Sir 
Augustus Harris, amply merited this cordial outburst of 
spontaneous applause. His efforts were those of a true 
artist, and he thoroughly realized the intentions of the 
composer. One or two German vocalists may have hada 
greater volume of tone, but we do not remember to have 
heard the music given in better style or with a more com- 
plete comprehension of the effect required.—‘' The Era.” 
Milan.—At the “ Internazionale” in Milan Mascagni's 
* Rantzau” was given for the first time with good success. 
Mascagni, who had rehearsed the opera personally, was 
called before the footlights after each act. Kaschmann, as 
** Rantzau,” was much applauded. 

Cologne.—Rubinstein's ‘‘ Moses” has been given at 
Cologne under the direction of Professor Wiillner. The 
music is characteristic of Rubinstein’s powers and failings ; 
the local color is good and the lyrical melody more success- 
ful than the dramatic parts. Herr Karl Mayer, as 
** Moses,” deserves great praise. 

Munich.—Hans Sommer's opera, ‘‘St. Foix,” recently 
had its first representation at the Court Theatre, Munich. 
He calls it a *‘ humorous music drama.” This attribute has, 
however, not been recognized by an audience which lis- 
tened to the novelty with cold faces for an hour and a half, 
waiting in vain for a fulfillment of the promise. The lack 
of success of this work is to be found in the fact that the 
composer, who is favorably known, wrote heretofore for 
the concert stage, and has not the necessary dramatic 
nerve for a comic opera. Neither had the libretto by Wol- 
wogen the necessary qualifications to interest the audience. 
The performance was preceded by ‘* Uthal,” the newly re- 


hearsed opera by Méhul, which has been withdrawn from 
the dust of the past. 
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THE LEGITIMATE SCHOOL OF SINGING BY FRANCIS CHARLES 
Mari<A DE RIALP. 


W ITH a feeling of profound disappointment 
I have read what Signor or Monsieur de Rialp 
writes. I have devoted considerable time to his recent 
work, have studiously avoided exaggeration, have pon- 
dered over his principal statements in a most friendly spirit 
and even have endeavored to imagine a possible construc- 
tion where the actual words were without serious meaning. 
Furthermore, I have expressly declared that the object of 
my reviews has been to point out to the struggling student 
of voice the glaring fact that the very strongest and most 
confident assertions, appended by names ranking high in 
public esteem, may be not only false, but absolutely perni- 
cious, if the advice they embody is practically applied. 

For this unfortunate class of vocal aspirants I have the 
deepest sympathy. No one knows better than I their 
ecstatic hopes and tragic despairs. It is bitterly cruel! 
The mental anguish and actual physical suffering which 
often end a long youth of desperate endeavor are endured 
in silenee, for the victims are unfitted tocomplain by the 
very reason of their exceptional fitness for a refined and 
delicate art. 

And what reply has been made to my specific and serious 
charges? What, indeed? ” 

It is neatly and parenthetically advertised that Monsieur 
or Signor de Rialp's school of singing, on Sixteenth street, 
is doing well. Let me assist him in advertising by quoting, 
also parenthetically, that ‘‘ these theories (which, though 
so wild, are every one daily put into practice, reaping a 
harvest alike satisfactory to teacher and pupil) may be 
found nearer, &c.” 

I have no reason to doubt your success, Monsieur or 
Signor de Rialp; but I will pleasantly ask you whether 
such a statement is intended as an answer to my proofs of 
the utter worthlessness of your written work. Is it not 
rather a plain confession of its weakness? Could youmore 
decidedly proclaim that you had nothing of strict literary 
value to offer the country of your adoption? 

If you could have found one single argument to oppose 
my restrictions it would not have occurred to you to 
state that you ‘“‘had not the slightest intention of de- 
meaning” yourself by replying to my criticism or to hint 
that I could not understand your writings because they 
were too deep for my comprehension. 

Let me repeat a few of your words of undiscoverable 
wisdom : ‘‘A sound to be perfectly placed and perfectly 
rendered must travel and form in all the cavities of the 
head, and nowhere else.” Listen again: ‘‘All articula- 
tion must be raised to that part of the head described by 
the drum of the ear, the base of the brain, the frontal and 
occipital bones and the upper gum. Within this limit our 
sounds must be placed, sustained and reinforced, and 
from it must issue.” 

These extraordinary words surely are intended to convey 
to the American public the settled conviction of Signor or 
Monsieur de Rialp, that more than two-thirds of his en- 
tire cranium revels*in vacancy! Was I so very rude in 
asking him to speak.for himself and not-for his audience? 

Now I would lié tormfake my words valuable to the 
earnest, ambitious.student;and I believe no better plan 
can be found than’ to violate for this object my usual, 
almost unbroken rule, not to speak of myself. But as 
Signor or Monsieur de Rialp so plainly declares his belief 
that the horizon line of the thinking public may be broader 
than that of Mr. John Howard, I will inform my readers 
that he is mistaken in this belief. The merest schoolboy 
is taught enough to know that our author is making the 
most reckless statement. But I have taken great pains to 
make myself an expert in these branches of acoustic and 
physiologic science. I have imported from Paris extensive 
acoustic apparatus—sonometers, pyrometers, resonators, 
&c. Then I have dissected three times as much as the 
ordinary physician; have opened the cranium and can 
assure my audience that this enormous vacancy, so exactly 
bounded by de Rialp, must berecognized as the indisputed 
and inalienable property of this genius (uncaged by science) 
by virtue of his being the first discoverer. As this isa 
somewhat delicate subject, I will forbear to press it fur- 
ther (only remarking, sotto voice, that I should not like to 
be left with a miserable remnant of the cerebellum). 

I will not allow myself again to tire out my earnest 
readers. I will make the quoted sentences short: *‘A 
directing and a receiving focus.” ‘‘ The eye directs the 
sound.” These sentences need only to be stated to be 
pleasantly smiled at. 

Truly it is almost impossible toopen this work atrandom, 
without finding sentences which deny some natural law. 
Here is one: ‘‘ The tendency, almost universal, of the un- 
trained singer is to follow the interval of the musical 
notation, by creating an interval in his voice; that is, be- 
cause he sees that there is, musically speaking, the dis- 
tance—of, say a sixth—from one note to another, the 
interval assumes paramount importance in his attention, 
and he tries to produce it by a corresponding jump in his 
voice; thus in every case losing the pitch of his first sound. 





Intervals, though they exist, figured by! musical notation, 
have no existence for the voice.” 

One may charitably suspect that our author has some 
dim idea which he considers of importance; but these 
words really mean nothing. ‘The chapter on consonants in 
which the reader is told to sing such voiceless consonants 
as £, ¢ and c is wholly incomprehensible. 

I doubt not that Monsieur or Signor de Rialp would 
be permitted to explain in the splendid columns of THe 
Musica Courter what he really does mean. Let us hope 
that in actual, personal teaching he brings glorious results. 
But let us also hope that he will not further help to swell 
the flood of useless books with which we are now being 
inundated because of our vanishing prosperity. 

America is no longer the reservoir of nations; it is fast 
becoming their receptacle. We havecheerfully submitted, 
but the strain is becoming unendurable. We welcome 
talent, industry and genius, but we have been so desper- 
ately fooled in print and mainly by foreigners ! 

While writing these lines I turned to a visiting pupil and 
asked : ‘‘ Shall I poke a little fun at Monsieur, or Signor de 
Rialp, or shall I give sober, serious expression to the honest 
indignation I long have felt at the prodigious pretensions, 
the puny preparations and recalcitrant results of those who 
write?” He replied: ‘‘ Tell them the truth. Here am I, 
thirty-six years of age, and I have spent $20,000 inthe vain 
search both here and abroad for the practical vocal truths 
I need.” 

So I will beg you, signor or monsieur, better to prepare 
yourself before you write again. You say that ‘‘ Genius is 
an eagle and science is its cage.” Cheerfully will I admit 
that you have proved yourself to be absolutely independent 
of the trammels of science. But why will you use its 
terms? If you object to dissection, why employ its terms 
so erroneously? We read of ‘‘gums and jaws” and 
‘frontal and occipital bones,” and ‘‘cavities” within. A 
single dissection would have prevented the error. Is it an 
infallible sign of genius to make mistakes? Why employ 
acoustical terms if you scorn the entire science ? 

Come down thou eagle from thy lofty perch ; else cease 
gyrating on one wing in interplanetary spaces. Cast 
about in that vacuum of which you seem to be so inor- 
dinately proud, for earthly ideas. We, sublunary mortals, 
cannot follow you. The air we breathe, the sounds we 
can safely endure, our moderate success in the beautiful 
art and profession we have adopted, the very victuals we 
require depend upon many of the laws you so grandly 
upset. 

We have no reason to doubt your pecuniary success, nor 
to question your artistic sense, nor to deny that you are a 
gentleman of the finest Latin finish. We only ask you to 
write less or more correctly, to prepare yourself more fully 
for your literary strivings. I repeat that no one has rea- 
son to doubt your personal success ; of that we know noth- 
ing; but what has that to do with my reviews? They 
treat of a book, a tome, a mass of printed matter tastefully 
framed in blue and gold, a work presented to the general 
vocal public of this whole wide country. 

Such a public expression can with propriety be reviewed. 
It expressly challenges criticism. Assuredly its theories 
should be defended when honorably attacked. 

Joun Howarp. 








A German Tour.—The Italian Opera Company 
Gargazno, according to news received from Naples, will 
undertake a tour through Germany next spring. 


Venus Makes Rvom for Beethoven.—We 
learn from Berlin that all the drawings for the Beethoven- 
Mozart-Haydn monument are in the hands of a committee 
for approval and adjustment of prizes. The decision, it is 
expected, will be rendered toward the end of this month. 
The artist who will be given the first prize will also receive 
the commission for the execution of the memorial. The 
Emperor has given his consent for its erection at the 
‘* Goldfishpond,” and the Venus statue will have to make 
room for this monument. 


NEW MUSIC. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSK Y— 

Does the Harp of Rosa Slumber (Soprano 
OF FORGE ioc cccceccevsesescsvcccceccececs 6 

‘Twas Eve and ¥ (MeZZ0)........0020585 

Etude, Chopin, op. 25, No. 6 (arranged for 
the left hand .....-.cccsccccccccsccseccess T5e. 
(A magnificent concert study, unique 
and ingenious.) 

AD, M. FORKSTER— 

Twelve Fantasy Pieces, op. 38. 

PART I.—The Evening Star, Sylvan Spir- 
its, Evening Bells, Canon, The Sea, Har- 
VOGUIT. 0.0 e eee e ee psec nen eeneee seeeeeeees 

ParT IL—Pretty Marie, Triumphal 

March, Antiqtle —..........escceceveeses 

PART IIl.—Prelude, Mazurka, Homage to 
Rubinstein ...........ccccecesccsscccecens €. 

Two Songs, op. 34. Poems by Byron. 








60c. 
T5e. 


I Saw Thee Weep.......---+eeeeeeeeeee | 606c. 
AGOTALION i620 c cerca divcvotevcsececes ‘ 
ARTHUR NEVIN— 
Four Song op. 4, 
No.1 f Thee lam Thinking ‘Mezzo . 60c, 
(With Violin Obligato, ) 
No. 2—A True Love Song (Mezzo)...... 40c. 


No, 3— — .g Song (Soprano or Tenor, 60c, 
No. 4—Longing (Soprano or Tenor).... 35ce. 
Antique Wedding Music (in press). 
PUBLISHED BY 


H. KLEBER & BRO., 


506 Wood Street, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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# Christmas ream. 


By Max Marerzex. 





N the year 1876 I happened 
to travel in the Southwest 
as conductor of a German 
opera company. The joint 
managers were the hus- 
band of the prima donna 
and the first tenor. We 
arrived two days before 
Christmas in one of the 
larger Western cities, and 
had previously arranged to 
have after the opera on 
Christmas eve a banquet 
among ourselves. The first night we sang the ‘“‘ Hugue- 
nots,” in which all the members of the company were cast. 
Next morning each one appeared at the breakfast table 
with a morning paper, and immediately read the criticism 
of the previous night's performance. They had hardly 
moistened their lips with the coffee, when the prima donna 
angrily threw her paper on the floor, and with a fierce look 
of contempt at the other soprano, who had sung the part of 
‘* Queen Margarita,” exclaimed : 

‘‘ This isinfamous! This paper says that the honors of 
the evening belonged to this woman here!” 

The lady thus addressed, who also had read the article, 
returned the apostrophe of the prima donna directress with 
a look full of malicious triumph and handed the paper to 
the tenor, who had lately become very attentive to her. 
After perusing the paper he turned to his partner, the hus- 
band of the prima donna, and intimated that in his opinion 
the report was not at all injurious to his*wife, and, in fact, 
did ample justice to her talents. 

‘What! Not injurious ?” retorted the husband, angrily. 
‘‘ It is not only injurious, but even insulting, to say that 
your protégé is superior to my wife!” 

The tenor started to answer, but was interrupted by the 
mother of the contralto, who was disgruntled because her 
daughter had not been referred to as the best contralto in 
the country. 

‘If my daughter,” she said, ‘‘ would flirt with one of 
the directors, like some other people” (looking full at the 
second soprano) ‘‘ the reporters would be seen in her be- 
half, too; but my daughter is a virtuous girl who is 
watched by her devoted mother, and it is only over my 
dead body that anyone can approach her.” 

The basso joined in and observed, using the deepest reg- 
ister of his voice, that he considered it ‘‘very strange 
management that the other artists should receive from six 
to seven lines of notice, while I had only three.” 

The baritone complained that in the program his name 
was printed in smaller type than the tenor's, and finally the 
premier danseuse insisted that the ‘‘ conductor "—but 
quickly corrected herself by saying the orchestra—had 
spoiled her dance by taking the movement too quickly. 

The breakfast ended in a row, and the prima donna left 
the room declaring that she would never sit at the same 
table with such a low set of second-rate singers. 

‘* Good-bye to our supper this evening !” sighed the stage 
manager. 

The husband of the prima donna rushed down to the of- 
fice of the hotel and ordered an extra Christmas supper to 
be served after the opera for eleven, meaning No. 11, which 
was his room. The clerk having heard something about a 
banquet for the entire company naturally misunderstood 
the order, and inquired whether it should be served in a 
private parlor, and received the answer to have it sent to 

the prima domna’s room. So when she came home at mid- 
night she found in her room a table loaded with all imagin- 
able delicacies and places set for eleven guests. 

The tenor and his protégé had, in the meanwhile, made 
up their unpleasantness with all the others except the con- 
tralto and her mother, and we repaired after the perform- 


ance to the German Club, which had extended its hospital- 
ity to the opera company. 

A commercial traveler, who had sat at breakfast at an 
adjoining table, from whence he had thrown sheep’s eyes 
at the contralto, took the hint from the mother’s words, and, 
in order to approach the daughter, introduced himself and 
paid marked attention to the old lady, and I learned that 
the three passed the evening together. 

The hospitality of German clubs to invited artists is pro- 
verbial. We were treated to the delicacies of the market, 
the choicest wines and many clever speeches on musical 
topics. Everything passed off in the most enjoyable man- 
ner, with the exception of the unfortunate circumstance 
that our eccentric basso profundo indulged in the absorp- 
tion of wines and cordials to an extent neither good for him 
nor agreeable to the company. He insisted, although not 
called upon, expounding his views about music and mu- 
sicians, and delivered an incoherent rhapsody, mixing up 
Palestrina with Strauss, and Handel with Offenbach. 

How long his rambling speech would have lasted is hard 
to tell, but at one of his pauses, gulping down another 
tumblerful of wine, he fell exhausted in his chair. We 
ordered a carriage and took him safely to the hotel, where, 
with the help of the porters, we deposited him on his bed 
in the next room to mine. He still boisterously insisted 
upon having more wine, and ordered a bottle of champagne, 
and, to pacify him, I untwisted the wire over the cork of 
the bottle and prepared to cut the string, when suddenly 
his head fell back on the pillows and he was asleep. I 
covered him with a blanket and retired to my room to 
seek rest. 

Toward morning I was startled from my repose by a loud 
detonation and a heavy groan in the next room. I jumped 
up and rushed to where the basso slept. The night watch- 
man, also attracted by the noise, knocked at the door in 
the corridor. I opened it from the inside, lighted the gas, 
and turned shiveringly toward the bed, expecting to be- 
hold a ghastly sight, when, to our unspeakable relief, we 
perceived that the strings on the bottle had broken, the 
cork had escaped with a bang, and the contents of the bot- 
tle of sparkling juice had saturated our poor shuddering 
basso’s face and body. 

‘‘Oh! that dream!” he moaned, slowly opening his 
eyes. 

‘* What dream!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Oh! a curious, strange, extraordinary dream!” he 
muttered, nervously. 

‘‘Get up!” I responded, rather sharply, ‘‘take a bath 
and a cup of strong coffee, and then if you still remember 
your dream I will listen to it.” 


CHAPTER 11. 
Tue Basso’s CurIstMAS DREAM. 


Absorbed in meditation and ill atease sat his Satanic 
Majesty one fine morning in his subterranean castle in the 
Hartz Mountains. He was evidently feeling very blue, as 
his breakfast, consisting of a broiled unbaptized baby and 
a cup of fragrant sulphuric acid, remained untouched. 
His carnival costume of horns, goggle-eyes, claws and 
cloven hoof were scattered about the room, and, like a 
plain domestic devil, wrapped in a crimson dressing gown 
of asbestos cloth, he seemed lost in unpleasant thoughts. 

Of course this was not the mighty Satan of Milton, who 
fought for supremacy with the Creator of the Universe, 
nor Zoroaster’s Arimenes, the evil genius who shared 
power with Ormuzd, the benevolent god, nor the Indian 
Destroyer Siva, the opponent of Brahma. It was simply 
the Satan of the Middle Ages, the reigning devil of the 
sixteenth century, who, as described by Goethe, could not 
leave Faust’s room because a pentagon was drawn outside 
the door, and who needed a rat's tooth to remove the 
formidable obstacle. It was the Satan of that time in 
somewhat reduced circumstances, who had to work hard 
to catch enough souls for the daily support of himself 
and his numerous subordinates, and who, after keeping 
his part of the bargain, had often been cheated out of his 
well earned share by wily and ungrateful mortals. 

The day advanced. The time for the daily reception, 
for the cabinet meeting and for the review of the troops 
had passed without any sign, order or summons from his 
Majesty. Whispers, rumors and all kinds of surmises 
were floating about in the corridors and grounds of the 
castle, but none of the ten million subordinate devils (ac- 
cording to the census taken by the theologians of the six- 
teenth century) dared to venture into the presence of the 
master. At last his grandmother, becoming uneasy, de- 
cided to ascertain the reason for such an unusual state of 
affairs, and entered her grandson's private office. 
Everybody has heard of the devil's grandmother, but 
who ever knew anything about his grand;a, or his father, 
or his mother, or his wife? This last is easily accounted 
for, as he never married, knowing too well that a married 
man can never remain boss in his own house; and the fact 
that nevertheless he is the father of seven children— 
namely, ‘‘ the seven deadly sins "—can be explained by the 
theory that like as Minerva sprang from the head of Jupi- 
ter, so these children of Satan had their birth in his fertile 
brain. But how he could have had a grandmother with- 








out a grandfather and an intervening father and mother 


remains a mystery to this day. Some pages of his gene- 
alogy must have been destroyed, for some unknown rea- 
son, possibly for the very purpose of creating a mystery, 
mortals often preferring to believe something mysterious 
rather than break their heads with reasoning and invésti- 
gating. 

‘* Well! my darling boy,” said the grandmother, ‘ what 
ails you to-day? Are you sick, or has my pet only a little 
‘head’ from yesterday’s spree?” 

The devil only shook his head without answering. 

‘* May be you yet feel sore on the spot where that nasty 
fellow, Martin Luther, hit you with the inkstand?” 

‘* You ought to know, granny,” replied the devil, ‘‘ that it 
was not the inkstand that hurt me, but Luther’s pen and 
ink was what I dreaded ; but that does not worry me now. 
The fact is, I feel distressed at the low state of the art of 
music in my realms.” 

‘* What a funny idea, and what a foolish thing to be dis- 
tressed about!” ejaculated grandma with a shriek of 
laughter. 

‘“‘ Neither so funny nor so foolish as you think, granny. 
Music appeals more than any other art to the emotions of 
the human soul, and we catch souls by corrupting their 
sentiments and emotions. We have succeeded by the help 
of such authors as Marot, Villon and Brantome in creating 
a Satanic school of literature, and, by the pencils of Aretin 
and Hoellen-Breughel a Satanic school of painting, which 
both yield a substantial income to our estate ; but in the 
art of music we are still unprovided with the means of 
attraction and the power of making proselytes to our 
creed. 

‘On the contrary, the present Flemish school of music 
and composition consists of mathematical problems, can- 
ons and fugues, the study of which distracts the human 
mind from sinful thoughts, while the Italian school of the 
sixteenth century is all of a sacred character, and still 
worse for us, as it fills the soul with piety and religion. We 
must have a ‘ Satanic School of Music '—music that appeals 
to the lowest passions of mankind ; lascivious, frivolous, 
meretricious music. Songs of double-entendre, licentious 
and debasing. In fact we must create a new departure in 
the musical art.” 

‘‘Oh my precious boy! what a splendid idea! let us 
calla cabinet meeting at once, and devise the ways and 
means to establish this school !” 

‘*No, grandma! Those irrepressible reporters would 
interview some member of the cabinet, draw from him our 





DEVIL’S GRANDMOTHER. 


THE 


intentions, publish our plans and spoil the whole thing. 
Send me only my private secretary, Alastor.” 

‘* What are your Majesty’s commands?” asked the secre- 
tary, as he entered with a high kick. 

‘*Who directs the musical department at my court?” 
asked Satan abruptly. 

‘* The musical director and conductor,” answered Alastor, 
‘is Signor Cacophone, the court composer is Herr Anti- 
melos, and the singing master is Mr. Monotone.” 

‘* What method does Mr. Monotone teach ?” 

‘« He makes every scholar continually shout the highest 
note he or she can reach ; the higher, the better!” 

«« And what tunes does Herr Antimelos compose for the 
choir?” 

‘‘No tunes whatever,” rejoined Alastor. ‘‘ He despises 
melody and believes only in a dramatic expression of the 
words sung on Monotone’s high notes.” 

‘«« What words are usually usedat our Sabbath reunions?” 

‘« Well, sire, the German witches sing : ‘ Ohoy, Har, Har, 
Oben hinaus ;’ the French, ‘ Emen Hetan, en Avant; ’ the 
Italian, ‘ Vola, Vola, avanti ma mai in dré,’ and the English 
scream : 

‘« «The silly bit chicken, gar cast hera pickle, 
And she will gro mickle 
And become fickle.’” 

“And what instruments does Signor Cacophone use in 
his orchestra?” 

‘« Jew’s-harps, may it please your Majesty, rams’ horns, 
shrill whistles and Chinese gongs.” 

‘T heard that kind of an orchestra 8,000 years ago, at 
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the siege of Jericho,” observed his Majesty, disdainfully, 
‘‘and not even the walls of that unfortunate city could 
withstand such music. Howcan we expect that it should 
now prove an attraction and make proselytes for us? You 
will immediately discharge Cacophone, Antimelos and 
Monotone!” 

‘* Whom shall we engage in their places?” queried Alas- 
tor. 

‘* We must send to the upper world a clever diplomat, to 
gain over to our interest some musical genius who can cre- 
ate anew School of Music for our special purpose: a man 
who can revolutionize the present system, catch the masses, 
debase their taste, develop their lowest passions, and draw 
them toward us!” 

‘* Will your Majesty allow me to observe thatthe crop of 
musical geniuses is not as abundant as blackberries or 
mushrooms; that musicians as a rule are a stiff-necked 
race, hard to manage; and, moreover, a real genius who 
could entirely change the present system successfully may 
have his own lofty ideas, be unwilling to change the flight 
of his imagination, and generally intractable? ”’ 

‘Our greatest power consists in temptation,” retorted 
his Majesty. ‘‘Only a very few can resist a bribe of 
wealth, fame, honors and worldly pleasures. Some young 
musician, poor and ambitious, can certainly be found who 
will swallow the bait thrown out by some of our clever 
That is settled. The only question is, 
Whom do you propose? Who is 


junior devils. 
whom shall we send? 
just now unoccupied?” 

‘‘ Mephistopheles has just returned from his enterprise 
with Faust, sire.” 

‘‘No!” angrily retorted Satan: ‘‘ he made a wretched 
failure of his mission and let that fellow Faust slip through 
the meshes of the law by allowing him to plead that his 
escapades were only the consequences of his craving for 
knowledge.” 

‘‘ How would Asmodeus, ‘ the Devil on Sticks,’ or Samiel 


do? - 
‘‘Neither of them. The first allowed himself to be bot- 


tled up, and is only fit now for a police commissioner ; and 
the other is too rough. He can catch hunters, but not mu- 
sicians. We want some new man—a clever diplomat, as I 
said before.” 

‘* Then I would recommend to your Majesty as the best 
devil for such a mission Sophistocles.” 

‘* Sophistocles? Whois he? I don’t remember him, nor 
have I seen his name in our Court Almanac of the 400 prin- 
cipal devils.” 

‘* Very true, sire. He only arrived lately from the upper 
world, where he was adviser and teacher of an absolute 
prince. His axiom is that bribing is no crime, but paying 
the bribe after having obtained the desired service is an 
unpardonable offense. If pressed to pay up his promises, 
he would have the parties arraigned and punished for 
agreeing to take a bribe.” 

‘* That beats the devil himself!" said his Majesty. ‘‘ We 
usually keep our contracts. But what is he doing here?” 

‘‘After his death, sire, he was judged and sent 
here, but as yet Azrael has not executed sentence upon 
him on account of accumulated business. Until his turn 
is reached we let him roam in the corridors of Purgatory. 
He argues with the devils, and always beats them with his 
sophistries. He is alsoa most unscrupvlous and accom- 
plished liar, and I believe would make a most shrewd and 
valuable devil in a short time if your Majesty cared to give 
him a trial.” 

‘ Very well! suspend his sentence for 300 years; give 
him the first degree of devilship, with all the attributes be- 
longing to it; supply him with all necessary instruc- 
tions, outfit and recommendations to our agents above, but 
impress upon his mind that promises must be kept and 
promptly paid to sustain our credit. If he succeeds, he 
will remain in our society ; if not, he shall be deprived of 
all the benefits bestowed upon him, and previous judgment 
Dixi!” 

(To be continued.) 


shall be enforced. 


The Wolfsohn Musical Club. 
HE Wolfsohn Musical Club, of Chicago, is 
now organized for the coming season. It iscomposed 
mostly of Mr. Wolfsohn's pupils, numbering about forty 
active members. 

Mr. Luigi Kunitz will give a series of lectures, analyzing 
and illustrating musical compositions, principally the be- 
ginning and development of the various forms of music. 
At each of the talks something from the composer about 
whom the lecture is given will be played by the Kunitz 
Quartet, or Mr. Kunitz himself. 

The first lecture was delivered November 17. It treated 
of the development of the sonata form ; historical concep- 
tion of the same; departure from the fundamental forms 
in which the art of Bach's counterpoint shows itself; 
fugues and suites; glance at Italian (Scarlatti), and 
French (Rameau and Couperin) ; orchestral forms; piano 
forms ; Phillip Emanuel Bach; variations, sonatas, ron- 
dos and four fantasies ; the combining of harmonic parts; 
Joseph Haydn; the sonata clavier chord; concentra- 


tion of forms; quartet; symphony; Mozart; true tone 





melody, as shown in voice characters; virtuosity; Cle- 
menti ; Pleyel. 

The musical program was Haydn, Quartet G Dur ; Bach, 
Doppel Concert, two violins ; Mozart, Quartet C Dur. 

The second lecture, January 12, will treat of Beethoven 
asthe centre and highest point of entire development ; 
themes ; development of voice parts; rhythmical forms 
of Beethoven in particular; contrast between the different 
parts ; what, in Beethoven, is the zsthetical universality 
and what is individual? (Here questions of vital musical 
interest will be discussed.) 

The musical program will be: Quartet, op. 18, No. 3, 
Beethoven; Romanze,G Dur, Beethoven, Mr. Harry Di- 
mond ; Quartet, op. 59, No. 2, E Moll, Beethoven. 

The third lecture, March 9, will treat of the followers of 
Beethoven-Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, Raff, 
&c. Particular attention to the works of Brahms; Rus- 
sian compositions. Is the sonata in its present form capa- 
ble of further development? If not, what will be the future 
specified form of composition? A glance into the future. 

The following will be the musical program: Schumann, 
Quartet, A Dur, No. 3; Bruch, Adagio, Mr. Luigi Kunitz; 
Brahms, Quartet, B flat Dur, No. 3. 

The dates of club recitals are as follows: December 15 
(afternoon), February 8 (evening), April 18 (Saturday), 
May 10 (evening), June 8 (Saturday). 





The Tortures of a Tenor. 
66 A ern it is for you alone,” said the reporter 
to the tenor, ‘‘that I came to Lenox. I come to 
take delight in your triumph, to enjoy your glory, to pick 
up crumbs of it, for were not we inseparable at Heidel- 
berg?” 

‘* Well,” said the tenor, ‘‘ I will send for some chops. My 
breakfast would not be sufficient for you. I eat only vege- 
tables.” 

‘* So,” said the reporter, ‘‘ you are the tenor, the tamer, 
the enchanter of souls! Who could have thought of it at 
school? Every time that a C comes out of your chest you 
get for it the price of a diamond, and every one of your 
high C’s is valued as if it were a star! You live ina 
palace and the carpets on which you walk might serve to 
clothe duchesses. When you go anywhere your name is 
inthe papers. Yet all this is nothing. What makes my 
head turn is the thought of the troop of women who fol- 
low in your train! Oh, those great ladies who abandoned 
for you their husbands, those young girls who climb on 
ladders made of silk over the the walls of their boarding 
schools, those princesses of the Orient who bring to you 
vases filled with pearls——” 

‘* You are very kind,” said the tenor. 

‘*You are as famous as Agamemnon. Oh, I have read 
the weekly papers; I know what a favorite you are. But I 
expect you to tell me all about it. Smoke this cigar, which 
was brought to me by a Cuban from a special stock that 
only the Prince of Wales knows.” 

“‘T thank you; I do not smoke,” and a tear, instantly 
repressed, appeared at the end of his eyelid. 

‘* Well, what is it?” asked the reporter, tenderly. 

‘‘Listen,” said the tenor. ‘‘ For fifteen years I have 
been choking with a secret that I could tell to nobody. It 
is time that I should speak. Listen quietly, express no 
surprise and I shall relate to you a dream which is full of 
horror. This dream is my life. 

‘*Women of all countries, princesses, duchesses, simply 
wealthy women, and all the others admire me in red tights, 
in gray tights, in armor, in the vestments of a king. I 
have seen the gold and the sombre night of the most beau- 
tiful tresses at my feet. I have been kidnapped in dark 
streets. With eyes bandaged I have been led into palaces, 


into rooms tapestried with pink silk. With the love letters | 


that I receive it would be possible to cover the walls 
of the Grand Central Station and those of the Madison 
Square Garden.” 

‘*One thousand million sticks ! 
tite of a tiger !” said the reporter. 

‘* Alas,” replied the tenor, sadly, ‘‘I devour nothing at 
all. I live like a nun in an in-pace, like a soldier of Napo- 
leon at the Beresina, like a statue of Victory on a pedestal. 
When women expect me to talk of love to them I can only 
get out of trouble by telling them witty maxims.” 

‘Poor fellow! How did it happen?” 

‘*It never happened! A tenor is composed principally 
of the things that he does not do. I do not smoke, I do 
not eat, I do not drink, I am fed on spinach and sugar, and 
the evenings that I am not singing at the theatre I am in 
bed at 7 o'clock. I have to avoid all sorts of emotions. I 
can't read E. P. Roe; he is too violent. I read only the 
‘Congressional Record’ and the ‘Evening Post.’” 

‘But that is hell on earth!” 

‘ Yes,” said the tenor, ‘‘a hell where one is frozen. I 
live in cotton like a jewel, and I can't smell a rose until 
after its fragrance has been attenuated by a chemical proc- 
ess. Nothing ever touches me the temperature of which 
has not been previously verified by the thermometer. My 
dear boy, a tenor voice isa malady of the vocal chords. 
Left to itself, nature and temperament would triumph 
over it. So I have to sustain it with lotions, pills, 


You must have the appe- 





medicines of all kinds, and the constant attendance of 
three physicians. Pectoral pastes are my habitual relishes, 
and I drink more infusions of marshmallow than all the 
Germans in Heidelberg ever drank beer. 

‘*But that is not all. Audiences are wild when I sing ; 
there are plaudits, recalls, bouquets as for an Italian prima 
donna. Well, I don’t know a single note of music. I know 
no more how to sing than does a bear ina cavern. It is 
the leader of the orchestra—who is as obstinate as a mule 
and never impatient—who stuffs me with all my art in the 
same way as canary birds are fed. So you see all my mo- 
ments are occupied by the drug store and the piano.”— 
‘* Times.” 








A Musician on a Mountain. 


HEN one’s train enters the big Indian 
Valley, and when from the summit, as the cars 
round a graceful curve not unlike the more famous Horse- 
shoe near Altoona, the eyes feast upon the noble view, the 
words of Byron come back to memory: ‘‘ High mountains 
area feeling.” He wrote them in the days when his heart 
throbbed before the beauty of the Alps. But things are too 
prosaic along the Catskill Railroad now to recall the very 
often beautiful verses that poets penned in their ecstasy 
when they looked upon these ‘* bulwarks of the heavens.” 
When I left the train at Fleischmann I could not realize 
that I was really at Griffin's Corners, the end of my 
journey. Two years ago there was no such station as 
Fleischmann’s, but now a beautiful little hamlet has sprung 
up about it, and handsome residences dot all the hillsides 
and extend down into the valley beyond it. 

The place is beautifully placed, and it has in Mr. Fleisch- 
mann a benefactor, for to him is due to a degree the pres- 
ence here of Mr. Seidl and the building of the house which 
is his home. 

I saw the eyrie peak towering above the musician's 
house before I obtained a plain view of the residence itself. 
There was no need to ask for guidance from the station 
authorities, for there beside me as I stepped from the car 
was the meister himself, and quickly we went on our way 
to his ‘‘ Berghaus.” Weclimbed the hill together, as did 
‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo, John,” in the old song, but far 
more pleasantly, he speaking his welcome to his home, and 
I listening earnestly and thinking now and then of that 
poem of Christina Rossetti’s which begins : 

Does the road wind up hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

But it was not night when we reached the terrace, where 
we were sweetly welcomed by the hostess to what I shall 
designate as ‘‘ America’s Wahnfried.” There were other 
welcomes, too, more noisy than this, for it seems that the 
master’s home-coming was a signal for the appearance of 
the dogs, of which there are so many here, and all attrac- 
tive. Wotan, loveliest of the group, a fine St. Bernard 
with a coat of white and golden shades and a face as intel- 
ligent as ever dog possessed, is the special household pet. 
To him was allowed the exclusive privilege of jumping up 
before his master, resting his paws upon the latter's shoul- 
ders, and then giving his face acaress. There was—there 
could be—no silence in the house until friendly greetings 
were had with all the dogs and their good will toward the 
stranger made plainly evident. 

The first view I had from the house was in the glow of 
the setting sun, when it seemed to me that every tree and 
hillock was lit up with flame-light. The night was too 
cool for sitting out-of-doors, and after dinner the brightly 
illuminated drawing-room was a place of delight. There 
were well-known pictures of musicians all about the room, 
a piano, with Wagner's large eyes looking down upon it 
from a wreath-entwined frame, and everywhere flower 
holders crowded with sweet blossoms. In spite of myself, 
I could think of nothing else than the great masters of the 
tonal art, and I sat down in a pillowed corner with a feel- 
ing of peace possible only to those who are intensely well 
satisfied with their surroundings. 

Through the window I could see the twinkling lights on 
the surrounding hills, and down in the valley below the 
houses looked like large fireflies seen through the deep 
shadows of the night. The external beauty of the place 
cannot be realized at first; one must see it from all its 
vantage ground and must sleep and dream about it, and 
then awaken at early dawn and look into the dense woods 
on the eastern slope to enjoy, with the freshness of the 
air, the glory of the mountains, of talking and laughter, 
of callers and companions, of eating and drinking, of ex- 
ercise and of indolence. There was full plenty of diver- 
tissement, but, above all things else, the glory of the 
mountains without and the quality of the music within 
made the days like moments and the evenings too pleasant 
for sleep. 

So intensely alert, so soul refreshing was the mild, in- 
vigorating air that without sleep and without food one was 
refreshed and fed. The manna came from the mountains, 
and the knowledge of how to revive the life of the body 
by freeing the soul frem the bondage of environment gave 
new zest to existence. 

There is a broad, flower-decked balcony about the en- 
tire front and west side of the house, where one can dream 
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a summer away. It is the dearest spot on earth to Mr. 
and Mrs. Seidl, and to ‘‘ Wotan” and ‘‘ Mime.” Mr. Seidl 
calls it ‘‘ the piazza,” pronouncing the word in the Italian 
way; but I could not associate its broad dimensions with 
anything but the wide verandas of the Virginia and South 
Carolina manor-houses of the past. The groups of easy- 
chairs scattered about over the piazza are quite as highly 
appreciated by the visitor as are the floral decora- 
tions. Human beings like comfort better than show, and 
they are more apt to remember ease and cheerful welcome 
than places which lack such requisites. 

Mr. Seidl’s home, as all his friends know, is a centre 
about which radiates his personal magnetism, and that its 
delightful appointments are secondary to its refined atmos- 
phere goes without saying. I have—on my own responsi- 
bility—christened this charming home ‘ Seidl Berg.” I 
heard the mistress one day assert that when it was named 
it should be after something from Wagner. But I could 
not help feeling that a place so dominated by the personal- 
ity of the great Hungarian artist who loves it so well 
should be associated closely with his name. Watching 
him as he sat on the piazza, looking off in the distance, 
sometimes quite alone, and again in the company of his be- 
loved Wotan, I could but think that he is the magnet 
which has drawn about him so much that is pleasing to the 
eye and restful to the heart. He is a man who is not likely 
to be familiarly accosted by people about him; he com- 
mands the respect of all, the admiration of the majority, 
and on those near to him he creates asort of ‘‘ wherever-he- 
is-there-you-would-like-to-be” feeling, which is the natural 
sequence of his gentleness, his modest, reticent disposition, 
and, primarily, his patience, which is the handmaid of his 
unselfishness, and of a quality akin to the greatest of all 
human qualities—wisdom. 

Who, in recalling Mr. Seidl as an artist, would associate 
his quiet, self-controlled manner with the boyish expres- 
sions of enthusiasm? Yethe issointensely Hungarian that 
when once he is induced to speak on the subject of his 
native land he freely expresses himself. Hungary realizes 
all his dreams and hopes as a great country, and of the real 
Hungarians he declares them the noblest people in the 
world. He is proud of his native land, and his face was lit 
up as from a hidden fire when he cited some of the glorious 
deeds of heroism achieved by his countrymen. 

Mr. Seidl is not, as might be supposed, arguing from his 
perfect knowledge of the art of music and musical compo- 
sitions, together with its literature, a man of one idea. His 
tastes are catholic, and his interest in public affairs is 
genuine. He enjoys meeting and talking with men of 
wide information, and he is an assiduous reader of news- 
papers. Of his youth and early manhood he spoke at 
length to me, and his full appreciation of his exceptional 
good fortune in being associated with Wagner and Liszt in 
the most interesting periods of their lives cannot be 
questioned. I drew from his remarks that Wagner's genius 
he realized and adored, and his own capacity for hard work 
was the link that united the young and the old man. In 
this quality the master and his pupil were greatly alike, 
and those who have seen Mr. Seidl in his library, engaged 
in orchestrating a work, can imagine how Wagner must 
have valued the power of self-suppression and entire ab- 
sorption which Mr. Seid! brings to the performance of any 
work before him. 

In the golden days of Bayreuth his was the steady and 
strong arm upon which the rapidly aging Wagner de- 
pended for the performance of difficult tasks. Wagner 
knew that he had the love of his co-worker and that this 
absorbing love would reveal to him all that he lacked of 
training for the work he was destined to perform for music. 
I have often thought, when watching the dramatic quality 
of Mr. Seidl’s conductorship of Wagner's music, that the 
intense effect he produced upon his audiences was in part 
due to the influence upon him of the unforgettable master 
as much as to his perfect training. Anyway, his ideal and 
fervid method of interpreting the music of Wagner has 
united the two men in the minds of all who have informed 
themselves regarding the facts of their lives. Seidl him- 
self is the picture of repose and tranquillity, and this is the 
result of having studied and learned the pure ideals of his 
art. His name is asynonym for these qualities, one and 
all of which are the attributes of genius. 

Am I making a hero of the lord of the Berg? He would 
not have it so, for he exhibits no interest in the attempts of 
his admirers to glorify him. He is nature’s child, modest, 
honest, reticent toa degree, yet always considerate and 
appreciative of others, 

When he went home after his long Brighton Beach sea- 
son, his neighbors grested him with the one manifestation 
of love which they knew he would value most. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Emil Fischer, his neighbor, a chorus of 
about twenty children, who had smuggled themselves and 
their parents into the house in the absence of its masterand 
mistress, awaited his quiet entrance into the room witha 
burst of song for which he was little prepared. ‘‘ The chil- 
dren sang beautifully,” he said to me, in describing his sur- 
prise and pleasure, and he spoke of the enjoyment of his 
wife, who had been in the secret, but had kept it from him. 
She had madea feast for the children and the grown up 
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but he has not the gift of saying what he feels so easily as 
others. His ways are not demonstrative, and in a drawing 
room he is not given to meaningless speeches. 
Music he loves best to talk about, and it is not difficult, 
once you have the happiness to be installed at Seidl Berg, 
to induce him to play for you. He is at his best with a 
small appreciative audience, and as he grows interested he 
improvises exquisitely. No one plays more gracefully or 
with greater feeling, and I cannot but think that he would 
have been a famous performer had he given his time ex- 
clusively to the piano. 
One evening Mrs. Seidl sang to his accompaniment, and 
in memory I went back to the time when she was the love- 
liest Elsa that has been seen in this country. Her voice is 
finer than ever now, for she has been studying again of re- 
cent years, and should she decide to go upon the stage her 
fellow creatures would be her delighted debtors. 
Mr. Seidl’s library is the most characteristic room in his 
beautiful house, and here are the portraits of all the great 
masters of the tonal art, with some engravings, also, from 
scenes in Wagner's operas and a striking picture of Lili 
Lehman, who is a highly prized old friend. From the win- 
dows of his library can be seen the range of mountains 
across the valley from Griffin's Corners, but when Mr. 
Seidl is at his desk he sees but little beyond ; he is too in- 
tent on writing music. His face is a study when he writes, 
since he is so deliberate in expression and so methodical 
in all work. His grave manner gives an impression of 
more years than he has lived. He is only forty-four, and 
the zenith of his fame is yet to be reached. He is the pos- 
sessor of a highly cultivated mind, and, in addition, he at- 
tains intuitional growth by rapid strides. 
After along and careful study of him, extending over 


have long ago agreed is true—that he has not yet realized 
his powers of composition ; that as he secures more leisure 
and is left to enjoy it in his mountain home he will be as 
great an individuality in the direction of composition as 
now he 1s in conducting and interpreting the works of 
others. 

A happy home is Seidl Berg, charming the conversations 
and the music, the hospitality and the spiritual atmosphere 
of the place of abode of Wagner's famous pupil and loving 
disciple. I tarried long, and butslowly went away. Stand- 
ing within the front entrance at the leave-taking time, I 
whispered the words taught me at a mother’s knee, and, 
though never omitted on any occasion, never quite so fer- 
vently said as now: ‘‘ Peace be unto this house, and abid- 
ing love always.” Looking back upon it as the journey 
was but just begun, and my happy visit was indeed in the 
past, I felt a thrill of deep regret, and went forth through 
the mountains and the ravines, hearing, like sweet music 
in the distance, the tenderly spoken “‘ Auf wiedersehen.”— 
Sunday ‘* Times.” 





Drums Made to Talk. 


“PMHE ‘talking drums’ of equatorial Africa 
are something which puzzle the traveler who sees 
what can bedone with them,” said Professor Garner, whose 
name has become universally known on account of his in- 
vestig itions into the speech of the monkey family. ‘I first 
came across ‘ talking drums’ when I was on my way up the 
Cameroon River ina territory about 4° north of the equator. 
While we were sailing up the river I noticed a peculiar 
beating of a drum, which seemed to be answered by another 
some little distance off. I asked one of the natives with 
me what the meaning of the drumming was. He listened 
a moment, then said: ‘ That’s a fisherman down at the 
river shore in front of the town of Cameroon,’ which was 
then not in sight. ‘ He is calling the natives to come down 
to the shore to buy his fish. He is telling them by beating 
his drum: ‘‘ Come down and buy my fish. I have three 
large ones and two smaller ones and many others smaller. 
All fish caught to-day.”’ Then he explained that the 
other drum I heard was a rival fisherman who was beating 
on his drum to the inhabitants of the town: ‘He lies. His 
fish are not fresh. They were caught yesterday. But 
come buy my fish ; I have seven large ones and just caught 
them.’ 

“IT thought my native follower a clever romancer, but 
he insisted that that was the significance of the drum 
beats, and told me he would prove it to me when we got 
totown. When we arrived opposite to the town, to satisfy 
my curiosity, I asked the native to show me the fisherman. 

We took a boat and were soon at the landing of the town. 

There, sure enough, was the fisherman still beating his 
drum, and in his boat (I took the trouble to count them) 
lay three large fish andtwo small ones, besides numerous 
very small ones, just as had been described to me from the 

drum beats by my man. The fish did not look very invit- 

ing and must surely have been a day old. We paddled to 
another point, where the rival fisherman was beating his 

advertisement to the townsfolk. 

‘* He had seven large fish in the bottom of his boat, and 

he explained to my man that the other fisherman had been 

fishing up in the brackish waters above the town and had 

been unsuccessful, whereupon he tried to dispose of some 


many years, I feel I am but saying what all his friends’ 


first experience with talking drums, and it puzzled me to 
account for this method of communication, inasmuch as 
the natives had not the least idea of an alphabet. Some 
little time after this I was at a town and desired to get a 
boat and several men to take me further up the river. 
When I told the natives what I wanted they told me that 
they would have a boat come down the river from a town 
some 12 miles above, as this was the only boat which they 
knew of that would be suited for my purpose. 

‘‘ When they asked me how many men I wanted, and 
had gotten the particulars, one of the natives took a drum 
to the shore of the river and began to beat it in a strange 
manner, sounding in rhythm something like the tick of the 
telegraph instrument. The drum was unlike those which 
they used for dancing, being more cylindrical in form. It 
was about 3 feet long and 6 inches in diameter. The sheil 
was made of wood, burned out, and it looked like bamboo. 
There were holes in the side and in the end, through which 
the sound passed. The head was covered with skin. The 
native sat down and placed the drum before him. Then 
he beat with his finger this strange tattoo, which he kept 
up continually until, far in the distance away up the river, 
I heard the faint noise of another drummer beating the 
same thing. The drummer as soon as he heard that his 
fellow up at the next town was repeating the message cor- 
rectly stopped. I then listened, and soon the drumming 
above ceased, and away off, so faint that only occasional 
beats could be distinguished, I heard another drummer. I 
was then told that my message would be repeated from 
town to town until it arrived at its destination. 

‘* I asked if I would know whether the boat would come, 
and they told me I would receive an answer. Some time 
after this I again heard drums beats, anc anative told me 
that they had received word that the boat would leave and 
arrive here at such a time. The boat arrived just when 
the drum messenger said it would, and this proved to me 
that the natives of Africa have a sure means of communi- 
cation by drum beats. They told me that all kinds of mes- 
sages were repeated from town to town by drum beats. 
The towns are from 1 to 2 miles apart, and the drum- 
ming can be heard distinctly at that distance. They can 
call names of an individual. represent nouns and verbs and 
some few adjectives. Even after having this strange sys- 
tem of communication demonstrated to me, I doubted. So 
when I was spending my time with Captain Buchan, who 
had lived in Africa for years and was well acquainted with 
the characteristics of the various tribes, I asked him con- 
cerning the matter. He verified what I told him, and, to 
demonstrate more fully, called his boy and told him to 
drum for acertain man inthe town above. It was but a 
short time until that wanted person appeared. Thensome 
time after this I was talking with E. J. Glave, who was six 
years with Stanley in the Congo basin. He told me of 
other tribes who used drum beating as a means of com- 
He named the Balolo and Balola tribes as be- 
ing quite expert. He mentioned an experience he had 
while located at Lukalila. He heard of a herd of elephants 
which was on a rampage on the opposite side of the 
Congo, about 12 miles from the town. He went out to 
hunt them, but after searching for some time was unable 
to locate them. He had to go back tothe town, so some 
of the natives of the town near the place where the ele- 
phants were suppcsed to be told him they would let him 
know if the herd came about again. That night he was 
awakened between 10 and 12 by a native, who told him 
that the herd of elephants had returned and was tearing 
up the plantations on the outskirts of the town. The mes- 
sage had been received by drum beats from one town to 
another. He started out and arrived there before the ele- 
phants departed. The message had been repeated just 
four times in the 12 miles it had come. 

‘It is puzzling to form a theory as to how these natives 
accomplish the results which they do. If they had an al- 
phabet, or the knowledge of one, you could find an explana- 
tion there. But, as a matter of fact, they are utterly de- 
void of the knowledge of an alphabet. The only explana- 
tion which I can make of the matter is that they have a 
phonetic formula of some kind. They have certain drum 
beats and combinations to represent certain phonetics and 
perhaps syllables. It is certainly not alphabetical, as our 
telegraph system is. A language has from forty to fifty 
phonetic elements, so with combinations of beats to repre- 
sent these and other modifications natives are able to com- 
municate. The loudness or softness of the beats seemed 
to suggest more than the intervals. There was very little 
difference in the intervals, scarcely enough to make me 
think that they alone indicated the various phonetics. Of 
course, the intervals had something to do with it, but the 
loudness of the beat seemed to carry more importance. 
However it is done, it is indeed wonderful to have an ig- 
norant lot of uncivilized people without an alphabet formu- 
lating a means of communication which is akin to the 
telegraph code of this country. From all sources of in- 
formation I learned that they were able to send messages 
of all kinds, such as would be used in the ordinary affairs 
of life and business. 

‘*But there are many more interesting facts we could 
learn of the natives of Africa. For instance, if it were gen- 
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people as well, and was very happy in it all. So was he, 





stock he had left over from the day before. This was my 
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barians have, and their conception of government and en- 
forcement of law, the statements of those brass-buttoned 
officers sent out by various countries, who poke at the 
natives until they are forced to kill, as to the necessity of 
killing such large numbers in self defense would receive 
but little credence,” —Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch.” 


Staff Notation versus Tonic Sol-Fa. 
MORE curious admission of the superiority 


A of the ‘‘old notation” over the ‘‘ new” (though not 
expressed in so many words) could hardly have been made 
than by the publication, side by side, in the ‘‘ Musical 
Herald,” of the test piece in sight singing set at the recent 
School Board vocal competition held at the Albert Hall July 
18, the one in the universal staff notation, the other in the 
hieroglyphics peculiar to the Tonic Sol-fa. To deal with the 
test piece itself—‘t ugly and black” in appearance (though 
in appearance only, for it must be conceded that it pos- 
sesses a certain melodic interest)—seeing that publicity 
has been given to it, and opinions sought of those who care 
to judge of it, it is open to criticism, and it may at once be 
said that its difficulties are altogether superficial. 

The piece in question is written in the usual key of C flat 
major, but the merest tyro would know that if the tonic C 
natural be flattened, every other note of the scale would 
require a corresponding flattening to reduce it to the 
diatonic scale, thus making the semitones occur between 
the same intervals; consequently, if the ominous seven 
flats at the signature of the piece in question be removed, 
we have no more nor less for reading purposes than the 


plain key of C major before us, Again, the ‘ awe-in- 
spiring" double flat means, of course, no more than the 
ordinary flattening of the notes against which they are 


placed (thus B double flat in the scale of C flat major would 
be equivalent to B single flat in the key of C), whilst the 
close company of a flat and natural simply restores such 
and such a note to its former place, and a natural alone in 
this key of so many flats would but indicate the effect of a 
sharp in the scale of C major, whilst a single flat would 
have the effect of a natural. 

Now all this could be taken in at a glance, and so the ap- 
parent difficulties would instantly vanish, and then no 
easier piece could have well been placed before the com- 
petitors, if we except the somewhat florid passages at the 
end. But what about the same piece printed on the tonic 
sol-fa principle? We are informed at the outset that the 
key is C flat, and at the ninth bar we have an indication of 
the key of F flat! at bar 17 the absurd key of ‘‘ E double 
flat,” further on ‘‘A double flat” and so forth; so the 
tonic sol-faist is told to bear in mind all this, while the old 
notationist can dismiss such as superflous. As all keys to 
the tonic sol-faist are alike, it would seen to be inexplica- 
ble why these notifications should be made ; but there they 
are 

If we desire to be practical—it may be said that there 
are no such keys as these practically in existence—why 
therefore multiply the difficulties by stating that which is 
needless? Everyone knows that the keys of six flats and 
six sharps are practically the same, and though great 
writers have used the key of seven sharps (as also seven 
flats) and given us something worth listening to, it is 
questionable if our everyday writers of music should not 
forbear to wander beyond G flat or F sharp ; for, if not, it 
may well be asked, Where are we tostop? If seven flats, 
why not seventeen, which would give us something like 
the key of ** E treble flat,” and indeed there would be no 
more absurdity in this than in the Tonic Sol-faists’ key of 
E double flat. We should then in reality be landed among 
the flats! The difficulties of a test piece do not so much 
lie in the key as in the intervals employed, and it may be 
pointed out that the particular test piece under observation 
does not contain any more difficult intervals than perfect 
fifths and minor sixths, which occur but seldom, the com- 
position consisting for the most part of scale passages. 
Where is the test? The numerous flats used, either as a 
signature or as accidentals, were merely providing pitfalls, 
which a little careful looking through should have swept 
away. 

However, the ‘‘ insurmountable difficulties ” in the piece 
as it stood were experienced more by the Tonic Soi-faists, 
as appears in the account given in ‘‘ The Times,” which 
can be well understood when they were told to form, as 
their tonic, F flat and E double flat, &c. There can be no 
hesitation in saying that the old established notation had, 
in this particular instance, considerable advantage over 
the Tonic Sol-fa. This brings us to the general question, 
which is not a new one, of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the latter system. However, readers are quite 
able to appraise this, and as it would take up too much 
space to go fully intothe matter here one or two points 
only may be spoken about. 

In the ordinary course of things, it would be an indis- 
putable fact that an original work would be preferable to a 
translation, and if a musical work does not altogether 
suffer from its translation from the staff to the letter notation 
(which is doubtful), the fact remains that those who only 
know the latter have to wait until some kind friend makes 
it plain what our great masters in music have said; and 
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thus those who are only Tonic Sol-faists would always be 
in the unenviable position of being unable to refer to the 
fountain head for information, and would always be de- 
pendent upon others. 

It is, however, satisfactory to be told that the best 
pupils in Tonic Sol-fa “are always eager to pass on to 
the staff notation.” It could hardly be conceived that, 
say for example, Mendelssohn writing his beautiful 
‘* Elijah” in Tonic Sol-fa, would feel the same inspiration in 
his work. Musicians have recourse to musical shorthand, it 
is true, but it is not Tonic Sol-fa: that would be mechanical 
and stiff. Again, with regard to reading music ‘‘ with the 
eye,’ could the same interest possibly centre in the Tonic 
Sol-fa as in the old notation? Wetrow not. Take for ex- 
ample, Bach's ‘‘ Passion” (or other similar work) ; would 
the effect of the beautiful flow of counterpoint be one and 
the same in the two systems? Any musical system 
which favors only one branch, to wit, vocal music, leaving 
instrumental in the background, must be inferior to a 
universal system for all. 

The only real advantage in Tonic Sol-fa is that it enables 
young and average singers to receive pleasure at little cost, 
and nothing can be said against this, for it behooves us to 
do all we can for them. This was the primary object of 
Tonic Sol-fa when introduced, and that it has fulfilled its 
mission cannot be gainsaid, but that it does not overstep 
this cannot likewise be said. Epicharnus, the Greek 
philosopher, wrote that ‘‘ Heaven gave all that was great 
and good to mortals at the price of immense labor.” There 
is no insurmountable barrier to students of music, in its 
universal and established form, who will work ; let their 
motto be ‘‘ Labor omnia vincit” ; simplification of system 
will never alone make the musician.—Jacob Bradford, in 
‘** Musical News.” 


The Story of a Lost Strad. 


By Tue McAmarti. 


HIS story, when I have sometimes been weak 
enough to tell it at the club, has generally been re- 
ceived with incredulity, an incredulity not expressed 
offensively, but in such a manner that I can see that my 
little tale, in spite of its veracity, is not easily swallowed ; 
and this must be my excuse for putting it on paper, in the 
hope that our worthy editors will permit it to appear in 
their columns ; in fact, I am anxious to place it permanently 
on record. 

The most delightful memory of my early youth is con- 
nected with the occasional visits I used to make with my 
parents totwo maiden cousins of my father’s. As they 
were conditional on my long previous good behavior, they 
received an enhanced splendor by being the rewards of 
virtue. I generally went there and back in a coach, and 
was habited in my best garments. At dinner I indulged in 
a delicious wine, 1 believe of home manufacture, and at tea 
with a peculiarly ambroisal cake. The home-surroundings 
of these dear old ladies were perfectly charming, even toa 
child ; the fine old pictures, the old china, the thousand 
and one knick-knacks adorning the rooms, the lovely books, 
made their home to me a very fairyland. Then in the 
evening we had a little music, one sister accompanying the 
songs of the other on a stately upright grand piano, the 
fluted silk front and gold tassel of which made it, in my 
eyes, more imposing than any cathedral organ. 

It was from one of these ladies I received the violin 
about which I am going to speak, and I shall never forget 
the impression made upon me by the opening of the quaint 
old case, and the disclosure of its innumerable beauties. It 
was to all appearances perfectly new, its brilliant varnish 
caught the light like a gem, its graceful lines, the gentle 
swell of its model, the severe protection of its voluted 
scroll, fired my young mind with unbounded admiration. 
I had already had lessons from a good master and had be- 
gun to feelan interest in violins on their own account. I 
may say that I posed in a moderate fashion as a bit of a 
judge, and could discriminate the different styles of the 
various makers. WhenI got my violin home I gave it a 
thorough overhauling. I strung it up and tested its tone; 
and here was my first disappointment; it was tubby—de- 
cidedly tubby! As I gazed upon it I gradually became 
disenchanted. The thing looked so new, there was not a 
scratch, a chip, acrack on it. My friend Thompson had an 
Amati, a lovely wreck ; it looked a thousand years old ; 
while young Phipps played upon a Ballestieri positively 
grand in the gorgeousness of its dilapidations. 

This fiddle of mine was flat and wide, large to hold, and 
not easy to play. I had thought of this fiddle, and dreamt 
of it, long before it had been given to me; it had been in 
the family for countless years, and had belonged to my 
great-grandfather, and now it was all my own I began to 
grow out of conceit with it. As I examined it more closely 
a label inside caught my eye, and I deciphered the name 
of Antonio Stradivari—and then, and then, I knew it was, 
it must be, a duffer! However, I called upon my cousin, 
and made inquiries about it, and she told me all she knew. 
It had been her great-grandfather’s, who had bought it of 
an Italian when he was a young man early in the eigh- 
teenth century, in the reign of George II. Her grand- 








father and father had played on ita little, but since the 
death of the latter it had never been touched, except by 
herself, and she had kept it carefully from dust and damp, 
treasuring it as a precious relic of the past. She promised 
to look among some old family papers for the original re- 
ceipt or invoice of its purchase, and in due course sent me 
a venerable looking slip of yellow paper, on which was 
written : 

‘A. B., Esgq., 

‘*Dr. to G. Cervetto, 
‘* For one fine violino 
de Antonio Stradivari. 

** Paid 19 Septr., 1720. 

This of course seemed proof positive of the genuineness of 
my violin. Here was the original receipt, given a year 
after the date upon the label. At that time I had just dis- 
covered the shop of an old dealer in violins, who resided 
in a back street leading off from thetop of the Haymarket, 
a crusty old chap, who was very hard to thaw, but when 
thawed was a quaint and amusing talker, and knew more 
about fiddles at that time, I believe, than anyone in Lon- 
don. I thought it would be a curious test of the old fel- 
low's judgment, and that I should get a reliable opinion as 
to the fiddle, if I took it to him. So I carried it down to his 
shop one afternoon for him to see. I was well enough 
acquainted with him to know that if I bluntly asked him for 
his opinion he would never give it to me—so I had to ma- 
neeuvre. He was fitting a bridge when I entered, and as it 
was a job he never liked—though he was a clever hand at 
it—he was more grumpy than usual. He hardly deigned 
to notice my entry, but I seated myself on a high stool by 
the counter, and watched him working. After a time I 
was bold enough to venture a remark. 


t Five guineas. 
Gro. CervETTo.” 


‘** Amati?” asked I, pointing to his violin. 

‘*A what?” said he. 

‘***"Mati?” questioned I again. 

‘* How do you know?” 

‘*F holes—long back. Hieronimus?” 

‘** Not a bad guess,” said he, relenting. 

‘*Oh ! I'm picking up a bit, you see!" 

‘* You've a lot to pick up yet,” snarlingly. 

‘* I'm not the only one.” 

‘One for you!” and he crooked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of an upstart’s shop. This was 
quite a genial advance. Presently he said, ‘I'll show you 
something,” and reaching up to a shelf over his head, 
brought down a case, opened it, and put a fiddle in my 
hands. 

‘* What’s that ?” asked he. 

‘‘A Frenchman,” said I with confidence. 

‘Right, N. Lupot!” and smacked the fiddle into the box 
and put it back on the shelf. 

‘* What have you there?” asked he. 

‘* Would you like to see ?” 

‘* Don't care!” indifferently. 

‘« | opened the box and handed him the fiddle. 

** New ‘un?” 

‘* Haven't had it long.” 

** Buy it?” 

‘*No; present.” 

‘*Humph!” 

Then he took it closer to the light, and twisted and 
turned it about in silence ; ran his hand over the back, his 
finger and thumb round the ribs, and took a long look at 
the scroll. Then he looked at me. Then again at the 
fiddle. Then he put it down on the piece of green baize 
on the counter. 

‘It’s right enough,” said he. 

‘* What's right enough?” 

‘* Genuine Stradivari, the finest I ever handled.” 

‘* You're joking, what's it worth?” 

‘I'll give you £65 for it.” 

I laughed. 

‘You can laugh, but it’s not worth a bit more. 
it, I could never sell it, not as it is?” 

‘* But why ?” 

‘‘T’ll show you,” and from under the counter he produced 
an instrument almost the counterpart of mine, but with 
great signs of wear on it, the varnish gone from the back, 
in a wide ribbon from top to bottom, and the ribs of the 
grain standing up on the belly, like copper wire. A splendid 


If I had 


piecetruly! He took out his callipers and rule, and bit by 
bit went over both fiddles. They corresponded to a hair’s 
breadth! 


‘‘I want £250 for this one (this was nearly forty years 
ago, remember), and when yours can show wear like 
this it will fetch as much. That is if you can show its ped- 
igree.” 

‘‘I can do that.” And I showed him the invoice. 
made him laugh. 

** Don't you think that is genuine?” I wasrather ruffled. 

“Of course I do, but I was thinking you might have 
some fun with our friends with your fiddle. Take it round 
to the experts, as they call themselves, and ask them what 
they think of it. You'll have a good afternoon’s amuse- 
ment over it, and when it’s over come and tell me what 
they say.” 

The idea tickled me, and I at once set forth. Before I 
went he assured me that not only was he positively con 
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vinced of the violin’s originality, but would swear there 
was not another one like it in Europe. 

I first took it to Huffkins, who was then looked upon as 
the great authority. His shop was small and dusty, and 
broken fiddles littered it in all directions. He took the 
violin from me abruptly, looked it up and down hastily, 
shook it, twanged the strings with his fat thumb, and said, 
** Garming !” 

‘* Charming ?” 

‘‘No, Garming ; make ‘em, and bake ’em like ’apenny 


cakes inGarmingy. Wuth about five-an’-twenty bob ; ‘as | 


‘em brought 'ere up by the cartload at about fifteen apiece 
on taking adozen. Bought ’im?” 

a 

‘* Going to?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Wanter sell im?” 

"Ne. 

“Ah! ’ad'im a present. Oh,I see! Been in family a 
century ’as’e. Who told yer that—a reg’lar old marine 
yarn! I'll give yer a quid for ‘im if you throw in the case. 
No; don’t get angry! Yer ast my erpinion, and get riled 
‘cos I give you one.” 

“You are mistaken, I'm not angry, but I thought 
you might know—look at that—that is the invoice my 
great-grandfather had with it.” 

This made him roar with laughter. 

‘* Oh, yes, of course, that’s part of the game wouldn't go 
down without a dockerment.” 

As I felt I was losing temper, I recased the poor fiddle, 
and with a hasty ‘‘ Good-morning,” stepped into the street. 

Now, this man knew as well as he knew anything that 
the instrument was what it professed to be, and those who 
knew him have told me since, that his method was always 
to run down genuine violins when shown to him, and that 
the better they were the more violent his abuse became. 

I then went to Flipnap. Hisshop was as neat and bright 
as a new pin, and he himself as trim and prim as anyone 
could wish. 

‘‘Yas! A very well made instrument. French, quite 
one of Vuillaume’s best. Very new in tone—quite raw. 
The finish is excellent, the varnish the best imitation of the 
old Italian that has been brought to me yet. Just pur- 
chased it? Dear me, you don’t say so. Over acentury in 
your family. A specious tale. Curious old case—yas— 
but you see the case and the violin are two different things, 
you cannot judge one by the other,” and soon. I began 
to feel quite ill. I moved on to another expert, he had 
much the same to say about it, but it wasin a bantering 
style, and very good humored. I left him feeling like a 
silly little school boy. A fourth judge remained. I had 
some difficulty in finding him. He was a jolly little fat 
man, and had a shop turning out of the Strand. 

‘* What have we here? Aha! Aha! a lovely model, a 
magnificent piece of finish. I know the work perfectly 
well, our best living English maker. Stupid fellow will 
insert these forged labels instead of his own plain English 
ticket. What magnificent corners, quite the Stradivari 
delicacy of point, the bee-sting-like fineness in the purfling. 
And the varnish! There's only one thing puzzles me—he 
has not rubbed that down as he generally does. Imitation 
wear you know!” I produced the unfortunate invoice. 1 
call it unfortunate advisedly—for he took it thus. ‘t No, 
no, my dear young gentleman, don’t tell me he has got so 
low as that—forging invoices, the better to palm off his 
wares! It is truly sad, for the man is a genius and should 
walk alone. I had, only yesterday, a fine example of what 
he can do, but I sold it for ten guineas. It would have 
been interesting to make acomparison. I thank you very 
much for bringing it tome. Good-day !” 

I need not tell how my old friend and I laughed over my 
adventures, or how severe he was on the subject of 
quackery. 

‘The awfullest thing is to think that some of them know 
and speak directly opposite to their knowledge, and for the 
sake of catching a bargain lie through thick and thin. 
Now I'll show you what I have hardly ever shown anyone 
before. Here isa fine Vuillaume, one of the finest he ever 
made, a model of a Stradivarius of the same great period 
as yourown. Take this magnifying glass and examine the 
purfling ; follow it quite round to the corners; now your 
own, slowly, a little bit ata time. Can there be any doubt 
as to the quality of the work—the fineness and delicacy of 
the one, the comparative coarseness of the other? The 
Italian ever in the front rank, the Frenchman at his finest, 
not to be named in the same day. There is no other maker 
will stand the same test, and it is in this wonderful perfec- 
tion of pure joinery Stradivarius excels all others!” 

The old man asked me to leave the violin with him, as it 
wanted attention to bridge and sound-post that would im- 
prove the tone. ‘The clever touches he gave it had the de- 
sired effect. 


For years this splendid work was my constant compan- 
ion, soother of my troubles and friend in solitude ; there 
was a certain sympathy between us, and from it I learned 
many secrets which conduced to philosophy and patience. 
All who have lived with and loved a fiddle will catch my 
full meaning, and also be ready to sympathize with me in 
Secure in the possession of this priceless 


what follows. 





gem, I cared not what casual friends thought about it, and 
as time went on I regarded it as a very precious member of 
my family, and had a fire occurred in my house at any time 
I believe, and my wife believes, I would have seen, first of 
all, to the safety of my Strad. The members of my family, 
being endued with limbs, were all of them perfectly capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, by running downstairs or 
jumping out of window ; this is a point, which, when taxed 
with a want of feeling in this respect, I have always in- 
sisted on. But a day at last came when Nemesis overtook 
me, and in a manner which wrung tears from those who 
| might naturally be expected to exult in my (to them) well 
merited punishment. It was on a very beautiful Saturday 
in April, and my wife and I had availed ourselves of the 
fine spring weather to walk as far as St. James’ Hall (we 
live at Hammersmith), to enjoy the usual afternoon Pop- 
ular concert. The program was unusually delightful ; 
Neruda was in exquisite form, and was good enough to 
give us certain pieces, hackneyed perhaps to the more fas- 
tidious members of her audience, but charming to us from 
their very familiarity. In fact, my wife and I occasionally 
attempted portions of them when we were quite alone, the 
well-known slow movement of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 
being one. I alsoderived much pleasure in comparing the 
tone of her splendid instrument with that of my own. 

As we left the hall we decided in devoting the evening 
to trying over some of the items of the program. It was 
raining as we came into the street, and we had to rattle 
home in a four-wheeler. As I was taking off my great 
coat, the housemaid, who had opened the door to us, came 
running back to the top of the stairs exclaiming : 

‘‘ Oh, sir, a gentleman called soon after you was gone, 
and said as you said as how I was to give him your wire- 
lin ; he said as he was to take it away to toon it, and as | 
knows it always takes a lot of tooning, I let him ‘ave it.” 

The horror painting itself on my face as she told me this 
was such as to alarm the girl, and caused her to retreat 
from me, or I verily believe I would have strangled her 
there and then. 

‘‘A gentleman!” I gasped. ‘‘ What sort of a gentle- 
man? Speak, girl, speak !” and I am afraid I yelled. 

‘* A old gentleman in a soft ‘at and a long beard as said 
he would take great care of it and bring it back very 
soon.” 

‘* Which way did he go; oh! which way did he go?” and 
I trembled in every limb. 

‘I think he went the way to the hunderground!” 

‘‘The underground! Then my fiddle has gone for- 
ever! Oh, girl, what have you done, what have you done? 
Go away to your kitchen and never let me see your face 
again!” 

I must have said this with terrible pathos, for the house- 
maid left me shedding copious tears. The blow was in- 
deed severe, and my wife and I, after eating a hasty din- 
ner, set out at once to Scotland Yard. As we told our tale 
to the Inspector in charge he smiled a hopeless but sympa- 
thetic smile and said he only trusted he might catch the 
thief, for whom the authorities had long been on the look- 
out. He did not confine his attention to fiddles, but had 
an omnivorous taste for all kinds of valuables. The theft 
of the fiddle gave the officer some hope of his possible cap- 
ture, as an instrument of so remarkable a kind would be 
difficult to dispose of ; but in spite of everything, pounds 
spent in advertising, and tireless efforts of the police, who, 
I believe, ransacked every pawnbroker’s shop and every 
second-hand dealer's in London, nothing could be seen or 
heard of the stolen treasure. 

I gradually gave up all search and all hope, and con- 
soled myself as well as I could by playing upon a sweet 
old nameless violin which a kind friend offered to me in 
the early days of my bereavement. About five years after 
my great loss I was taking a walk though Kent with my 
nephew, and, being weary and needing refreshment, we 
availed ourselves of the hospitality of a little waysideinn 
jn the neighborhood of Barham Down. It was the cricket 
week at Canterbury, and there were many tramps on the 
road making their way to the city to earn a crust or two by 
different diversions of which they were masters. As we 
wefe enjoying avery nice round of cold boiled beef, and 
pickles, and a tankard of ‘‘ honest ale,” as dear old Izaak 
would say, we heard the tuning and preluding of a harp 
and violin outside the casement, resulting in the perform- 
ance of a then popular waltz. At first I took little notice 
of the infliction, but presently my attention was arrested 
by the tone of the violin ; surely, thought I, I know that 
voice! The longer the fellow played, the more did the 
impression grow upon me. After scratching through two 
or three tunes the violinist, who turned out to be a woman, 
came to the window to make a collection. 

My excited curiosity led me to put some coppers into 
her shell, and to ask her to let me see her violin. She 
handed it up to me, and I nearly let it fall in my amaze- 
ment; its form was as familiar to me as the back of my 
own hand. It was dirty and scratched, the varnish was 
rubbed from the back, and every sign of hard work and 
rough usage was there; but that I again held in my hand 
my long lost Strad was indisputable. I called the woman 
into the room and asked her from whence she had got her 





fiddle. She frankly told me she had bought it in a store 


ina street leading out of ‘‘ The Dials,” and that she gave 
10 shillings for it and a shilling for the bow (my fluted 
Dodd!). She had no case with it, as she always kept it 
warm under her shawl. Would she sell it? Howcould 
she, as she hadn't another? If I bought her another and 
gave her £5? Well, if I was lunatic enough for that she 
wasn't fool enough to say no. So the bargain was con- 
cluded, and I returned to Canterbury in a carrier's cart, 
which was passing at the time, taking the fiddle and the 
poor itinerants with me. 

It is needless to say I set the poor woman up with the 
best fiddle and bow for her purpose I could find, and rein- 
stated my own in a good strong case. My story has, I am 
afraid, run to an inordinate length, but has come toan end 
atlast. The Strad sits smiling at me as I write. The joy 
I experienced in cleaning it and giving it afresh fit-out 
cannot be put into words. My old friend rejoiced with me 
in the recovery, and fitted in fresh pegs and bridge with 
great gusto, assuring me that now I could sell it for almost 
any money, as it had received just enough rough treatment 
and hard wear to impart to it the picturesqueness dear to 
the heart and eye of the connoisseur. 








Nerves of the Violin. 
F all the musical instruments known to man 
the violin possesses the most nervous temperament 
and the most delicate organism. Yet it is capable of being 
repaired and restored from a condition that in any other 
instrument except those of its own class, such as the viola 
and the violoncello, would mean certain destruction. 

It is possible to take a violin, pieced together two cen- 
turies ago with infinite care and tenderness, altogether to 
pieces—to lay out upon a table, side by side, the belly, 
back, ribs, blocks and lining, till they look like so many 
fragile strips of colored wood—and then to put them all 
together again and make the violin sound better than ever 
it did before. 

Its tone will be purer, sweeter, richer ; its volume more 
mellow. Glue, the thinnest and finest, is the medium that 
holds all the pieces in their places; so thin that it will not 
crack with the cold, so fine that it will not lessen the vibra- 
tions of the wood it serves to join. 

To aman who has learned to look upon his instrument 
as a friend with some strange spirit of sympathy imprisoned 
between the beautifully curved back and belly, this process 
of taking it apart is like dissecting a human body under 
chloroform, or performing some difficult and dangerous 
operation that will result in one of two things—death or a 
restoration to perfect health, 

It requires steady nerves, good judgment and a thorough 
knowledge of the instrument. And it takes many years’ 
acquaintance with any individual violin to learn from what 
diseases it suffers and exactly what is necessary to do to 
restore the tone and general health. 

Violins have temperaments. Each instrument has its 
characteristics, peculiarities and weaknesses—all, in fact, 
that go to make up personality—and unless they are known 
to the operator he can take them apart, overhaul them 
with every care and put them together again with a master 
hand without discovering what was wrong or improving 
in any way their tone and sweetness. 

Were it not for the fact that no maker can rise to the top 
of his calling without making his work a work of love, very 
few owners of rare violins could dare intrust their delicate 
organisms to the hands of the repairer. 

This small, sweet thing, 
Devised in love and fashioned cunningly 
Y Of wood and strings, 
demands as much care and attention as an invalid. If it is 
exposed to damp air, many hours’ playing are required to 
coax backits tone, and if it gets chilled it grows as husky 
and as harsh in voice as any orator with a delicate throat. 

It feels every change of wind and temperature, anda 
man who knows his own violin sufficiently well can tell by 
drawing the bow across the four strings whether there is 
prevailing outside an east wind laden with moisture or a 
dry, cool wind from the north or west. 

Indeed, those little creatures are so uncertain and so 
capricious in their behavior that it is a matter for wonder 
that they have not long since been classed, like ships, in 
the feminine gender. 

The violin proper is a hollow box, 12 to 14 inches long, 
814 inches at the widest part and 44 at the narrowest. It 
is 2144 inches deep and weighs 8 or 9 ounces. The finger 
board, tail piece, scroll and pegs bring up the total weight 
toa pound. But these parts have nothing to do with the 
real violin. 

It is in the box that the sound is born, and it is upon its 
shape, upon the wood, its quality, degree of thickness or 
thinness, upon the little upright stick joining back and 
belly and upon the long bass bar running down the length 
of the belly that the quality and quantity of tone depend. 
There is a tension on the four strings when they are 
pulled up to concert pitch of 60 pounds and a vertical 
pressure on the bridge of 26 pounds. 

The two ‘‘ff” holes on either side of the bridge are not 
cut for ornamental purposes, nor is their shape arbitrary. 





These holes influence to a very great degree the sound of 
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the mass of air contained in the body of the instrument. 
They are regulated in length and width by the size of the 
violin and the thickness of the wood of the back and 


belly. 
Were they cut in the back of the instrument instead of 


the belly the sound would be instantly mute—would be- 
come dull, lifeless and without resonance. For by doing 
this the belly would not have sufficient elasticity to vibrate 
or to communicate its vibrations to the rest of the instru- 
ment. 

The deep curves in the sides of the violin are not made 
because they improve the shape of the box itself, but so 
as to allow the bow free room in playing on the first and 
fourth strings and to avoid the necessity of an extremely 
high bridge. If the bridge is too high or too thick the one 
becomes dulland sluggish ; if too low, shrill and piercing. 

The arching of the back and belly, describing, in good 
makes, exquisite curves, are not made to please the eye or 
lend grace to the violin, but to assist the escape of the 
sound, and also to resist the strain of the strings. 

To be able to repair or take to pieces these instruments 
so delicately fashioned it is necessary to know exactly how 
they are put together. 

The back is generally of maple wood, sometimes of syca- 
more and more rarely pear. The belly—most important 
of all—is made of Swiss white pine, which grows exten- 
sively in the Tyrolese Alps. The tree should be selected 
from the south side of the forest, the wood cut from the 
south side of the tree, and at a certain distance between 
the bark and the centre. 

After the heating, steaming and drying processes have 
been gone through—all of them demanding a nicety of 
judgment on which much depends—they are cut into the 
shapes required and glued ever so tenderly to the sides of 
the violin. 

These sides or ribs consist of thin pine strips, all tested 
and tried and strengthened inside with side linings—twelve 
strips of very fine wood which run round the sides and 
are fastened to them as closely as possible with very fine 
glue. 

This has to be done with the utmost exactness, for 
should any particles of dust creep in between the sides and 
the linings, or where the sides join the back and belly, the 
vibrations will be impeded and broken, and the tone of the 
instrument will be uneven and lacking in purity. 

Constant playing for many years sets up vibrations that 
tend finally to shake out all dust from the corners of the 
ribs or the grain of the wood, the fibres learn to respond 
more and more readily to the touch, and the whole instru- 
ment vibrates as one solid piece of wood, Thus a good 
violin made well in the first instance will improve with the 
years, becoming more mellow and responsive with every 
touch. A badly made instrument, on the other hand, can 
never improve. 

In addition to the linings the ribs are strengthened fur- 
ther and the back and belly given additional support by six 
blocks that fit in to the sides with the closest accuracy pos- 
sible and vibrate with the rest of the wood. 

A single loose block will destroy the tone of the best 
violin. They are made of pine, except in the instruments 
made by Stradivarius, who always used willow wood. 

So far the work has been comparatively easy, but now 
come the two great nervous regulators of the instrument. 
Ail depends upon these two little pieces of wood. A pin's 
breadth too much or a hundredth part of an inch too far in 
one direction will ruin the sound and turn the most de- 
lightful music into just so much noise. 

The sound post is a little bit of pine wood, soft and ten- 
der, and looks like 2% inches of an ordinary unpolished 
pencil. It stands upright inside the violin, connecting the 
back with the belly, serving to carry the vibrations from 
the one to the other. Its two ends must fit into the con- 
vex curve of the belly and the concave curve of the back 
with the most perfect accuracy. 

It must not be long enough to force the back and the 
belly apart, or short enough to fall down when the strings 
are let down and the strain on the wood relieved. Its ob- 
ject is solely to increase and continue the vibrations, and its 
position is under the right leg of the bridge. 

The sound bar runs along the under side of the belly. 
Those made by the old Italians are now too weak for the 
high pitch ; they have had to be replaced in all of the in- 
struments of that date. No parts of the violin have been 
so much and so often assailed as these two. They are its 
vital parts. 

When all these parts have been pieced together and 
played on for 150 years they can be unfastened, the glue 
changed or renewed, the blocks inspected for splits and 
the lining for cracks, and can then be put together again 
with only beneficial result to the violin. 

Mauperlius in 1720 declared that the tone of a violin was 
improved by breaking it in pieces and having the pieces 
glued together again by a workman. 

Sixty years ago, when Paganini was traveling in 4 dili- 
gence on the Continent, the case containing his priceless 
Guarnerius fell from the roof to the ground. Paganini 


took it to Vuillaume, the great French maker, who com- 
pletely restored it and left not a trace of the accident. 

A Norwegian legend has it that the genius Fossegrin 
will teach the violin on the night of Holy Thursday to any 





person who sacrifices to him a white goat and throws it 
into a cascade flowing northward, taking care to turn 
away his head while he does so. 

The genius then seizes the right hand of his pupil and 
moves it over the strings of the fiddle till the blood comes 
out under the nails. The apprentice is thenceforward a 
master and his enchanted violin may make trees dance 
and rivers stay their courses.—-New York ‘‘ Sun.” 








Can Expression Be Cultivated? 


T is with some diffidence that we approach 
| the question of whether expression in music can be 
taught to the executant, for in all the arts the teaching 
craze reigns supreme, and yet we are not overburdened 
with talent. We have art schools which, as the nurseries 
of talent, are singular failures; we have large music 
schools which have forced the standard of mediocrity as 
high as possible without giving us any more geniuses, or 
even men of talent: and in general one is conscious that 
education of all kinds is more or less of a failure so far as 
the multiplication of talent is concerned. But then this is 
only true of those arts, or certain branches of them, which 
require creative talent. 

On the lower plane of interpretation, on the other hand, 
much can be done in the way of cultivating power and flexi- 
bility of expression. But at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that the ordinary teacher of music, perhaps owing 
to an indifference bred of despair, is apt to leave expression 
severely alone, and to confine his guidance almost solely 
to the perfection of technic ; while the parents of children 
are in so many cases such ill judges of musical feeling, 
and, in common with the rest of the world, are so inclined 
to fall down and worship digital and vocal dexterity, that 
a dashing and brilliant style of playing or singing is con- 
sidered more of an accomplishment than artistic and emo- 
tional expression. Of one thing we may be certain, unless 
music be taught from the point of view of cultivation of 
feeling and its expression, the art is of no account as a 
factor 1n civilization—of no more account than lawn tennis 
or bicycle riding. 

It may beasked, however, How can you cultivate ex- 
pression unless feeling is present, for is not the former the 
outward manifestation of the latter? The answer is 
obvious ; you must cultivate feeling. Of course we know 
it is possible by incessant drilling to make an otherwise 
unemotional person simulate some kind of emotion, and 
this is done almost every day in the case of singers and 
actors; but though this simulation, if it be well done, is 
better than nothing at all, it is not quite what we mean, 
because it is only of importance so far as audiences are 
concerned, and has no value as a factor in education. 

Now it is perfectly true that a phlegmatic nature is nat- 
urally unemotional, but our point is that nothing is done to 
lessen this natural deficiency, although every effort 1s 
made to inculcate thought, or that which takes its place, 
in a mentally stupid person. The connection between feel- 
ing and thought is such a close one that the most eminent 
of psychologists confess that they find it difficult to define 
where one ends and the other begins, so subtly is the one 
bound up with the other. It would therefore seem a very 
desirable thing that the emotional faculties of children 
should be cultivated quite as much as the mental ; indeed 
we hardly see what is gained by educating the mental 
without also cultivating the emotional side of a child's 
nature. Now music is of all the arts the one which most 
directly appeals to the feelings, and therefore in the case 
of a nature which is naturally attracted by music no better 
medium can be found by means of which the feelings can 
be cultivated. But is this done? We have our children 
taught music because the civilization of our drawing rooms 
demands it, and we almost entirely look upon it as a mere 
accomplishment, very desirable in the case of girls, because 
it gives them an additional value in the marriage market. 

That it is actually a necessity in the education of the 
human being to be able to feel those subtle emotions which 
come not through contact with the world is not at present 
one of our modern ideas, although we so far recognize the 
connection between the physical and mental being that we 
now insist that athletics of some sort or another are requi- 
site to make a perfect human creature. In that direction 
we are gradually attaining to the idea of the Greeks, but of 
the importance of feeling and its perfect expression in art 
form we are as yet but vaguely aware. In the first place 
parents too often are inclined to suppress and crush the 
emotional possibilities of a child, and to train it to conven- 
tion as a fruit tree is pegged toawall. We may be told 
that it is anything but a good thing to feel too much in this 
world ; that a man who can go unmoved through life is the 
happiest. To those who uphold such principles there is 
nothing to be said, save that life can never blossom for 
them and that though the rose may have a thorn, it is the 
very grotesqueness of caution to refrain from picking it 
because of achance wound. Putting aside this uninterest- 
ing and inhuman view of life, let us acknowledge that 
much can be done by the means of music to attain that per- 
fect action of body and mind which it should be our aim 
to cultivate. 

The teacher of music can do much to foster the emo- 





tional possibilities of his pupil by sympathy and cordiality, 
and on the other hand, he can help to ruin those possi- 
bilities by dryly insisting on perfection of technic unillu- 
minated by the light of feeling. Many teachers have an 
idea that this technical education is the main thing in mu- 
sic, and for months and months they will keep their pupils 
working away at dull, lifeless studies, until the music 
lesson becomes a thing of utter weariness. Of course, 
technical education is a necessity, but it should always be 
made subservient to the end of music, the expression of 
emotion. The pupil should never be allowed to play or 
sing forte or piano just because it is so marked in a com- 
position, but he should be led to grasp the emotional trend 
of the music he is learning so that the meaning of the 
different marks of expression are quite patent to his mind. 

Every effort should be made to enable the pupil to enter 
into the composer's intentions, and ‘even when this is 
almost impossible, owing to the dullness of intuition and 
sympathy, more is gained by the experiment, so far as 
cultivation is concerned, than by the correct playing of 
shallow firework compositiqgns. It is here that the 
teacher of music finds his greatest difficulty. The 
parents pay him to teach their children how to play, and 
not how to feel, and unless his pupils can show some 
solid fruit in exchange for the fee (some showy duet with 
as much sincerity of expression as the verses of a society 
poet), he will be accounted a failure as a teacher of music. 
Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that the professor should 
make it his chief aim to cultivate technical skill when he 
knows quite well that his employers demand it? Itisa 
pity this should be so, for, as a factor in education, music 
of the shallow, showy kind has not the slightest value, 
whereas much might be done by a judicious cultivation of 
feeling through the means of music.—‘* Musical Standard.” 





Eisenach.—The musical society under Professor 
Thureau gave the Mass by Bach at the celebration of the 
festivai commemorating the Reformation. The soprano 
Koelchens, the alto Liitzeler, Messrs. Litzinger and Flintz, 
as well as Concertmaster Fleischhauer, of Meiningen, as- 
sisted. 

The de Reszkes at Bayreuth.—The German 
papers insist that Jean and Edouard de Reszké have been 
engaged by Cosima Wagner to sing in ‘* Der Ring des 
Nibelungen ” in German, at Bayreuth, in August, 1896 ; and 
it would seem that some sort of negotiations have really 
been iu progress, The part of ‘‘ Brunnhilde” will fall to 
Frau Sucher ; and young Siegfried Wagner will probably 
be one of the conductors. Indeed, his visit to London, 
with the success of which he is immensely pleased, was 
undertaken partly in order that his talents as a conductor 
should be demonstrated to English Wagnerites who intend 
to visit Bayreuth. 

DPantzic.—There will fe five symphony concerts this 
winter in Dantzic, under the direction of Georg Schumann. 
The works announced in the prospectus include Mendels- 
sohn’s symphony in A minor, ‘* Faust,” by Liszt ; ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” by Tschaikowsky; symphony in F, by 
Brahms; the overtures, ‘‘ Leonora III.,” by Beethoven : 
‘*Gudrun,” by Draeseke; ‘* Parsifal” and ‘* Tristan ; ’' 
préludes, ‘‘ The Bartered Bride,” by Smetana, suites by 
Georg Schumann, Bach Volkrrern, Saint Seéns, &c. 

The singing society of which Georg Schumann is the 
leader will produce ‘‘ Franciscus,” by Tinel; ‘‘ Messa 
Solemnis,” by Beethoven; ‘‘ Mathius-Passion,” by Bach. 
‘The society numbers 250 members. 

The Late Czar a Trombone.—The ‘ Neue 
Freie Presse” says that when the Czar was at the Castle of 
Spala, where accommodation was limited, Dr. Zakharin oc- 
cupied the best chambers of Minister Count Woronzow 
Dashkoff, in the immediate neighborhood of the Czar's 
apartments. Once at night the Czar, feeling somewhat 
better, attempted to play his trombone. Dr. Zakharin 
asked Count Woronzow to see that he was allowed to sleep 
in quiet. Count Woronzow informed the Czar that Pro- 
fessor Zakharin asked him to give over playing the trom- 
bone, and not to disturb him. The Czar became very 
indignant, and sent a reply to the professor that he need 
not remain a single night at Spala, but was at liberty to 
leave. Dr. Zakharin left Spala, and Dr. Leyden was called 
from Berlin. The picture of a dying emperor playing the 
trombone is about as absurd a fiction as could well be 
imagined—outside Gilbertian humor. 

It is also said that the late Czar possessed one accom- 
plishment for which he has not as yet received due credit. 
He was devoted tothe cornet a pistons, and played that in- 
strument with more than ordinary skill. His teacher was 
Jules Legendre, a very well-known French performer. 
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EDNESDAY’S representation of “Gugli- 

elmo Tell” was chiefly interesting as a medium for 
the reintroduction to the American public of Signor Fran- 
cesco Tamagno, a tenor enjoying the distinction of being 
the most costly male singer in the world, in addition to un- 
common popularity in South America and Mexico, where 
an old-time fondness for Italian opera, typified by the 
Verdi répertoire of 1840-60, still prevails, Signor Tamagno, 
who is nel mezzo del cammin, as Dante puts it, is much 
the same artist that first revealed himself here five years 
ago. If any change is to be noted in respect of organ and 
style it isto the tenor’s advantage. The performer’s vocal 
emission is more facile; he is less explosive in his decla- 
mation, though possibly more emphatic—frequently too 
emphatic altogether—and his bearing and gestures show, 
at intervals, reserve. The quality of his voice is un- 
changed, which is paramount to saying that it is as strident 
as ever, and that now and then it takes ona tinge of 
nasality ; but the firmness, the ring and the adherence of 
the tones to pitch are quite as admirable as in the past. 

Upon the propriety, so to speak, of the impression 
wrought by the organ and skill of Signor Tamagno, it is, 
however, useless to dilate. There is among us a strong 
numerical contingent of music lovers that insists that 
voice, voice and voice is the first, if not the only, requisite 
for asinger ; to this his trumpet tones appeal with irresist- 
ible eloquence, and the same contingent sets the worth of 
a vibrant high C and the value of an A outcrying chorus 
and band above the most exquisite effects of light and 
shade aud the noblest cantabile. In so doing it unites 
with Buenos Ayres and the Mexican capital in acclaiming 
Signor Tamagno. On the other hand, there are not a few 
people that characterize his art as well as his voice as ro- 
bustious and that long for a fragment of mezza-voce asa 
relief from the clarion calls and alarums of his stentorian 
delivery. Forour part we confesstoa partiality for gentler 
strains, unless, indeed, an opera could be written in which 
an occasional bit of over-accented recitative and an un- 
broken series of melodious calls to arms made up the tenor 
réle. There is much of this sort of thing in Verdi's 
“Otello” and not a little in ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” but scarcely 
enough in ‘‘ Guglielmo Tell.” _ 

In Rossini’s masterpiece, Wednesday, Signor Tamagno 
awoke repeatedly the enthusiasm of his auditors by a con- 
tinuous disclosure of the power, volume and certainty of his 
organ. His voice never weakened, never left the key ; he 
that had ears for vocal heroics had his fill on that particu- 
lar evening. Yet viewing Signor Tamagno as an inter- 
preter of changing moods, of sorrow and joy, of love 
and hatred, he only moved us to applause twice: in the 
12-8 division of the noble trio and in the finale ‘‘ Corriam, 
voliam!” After all the conventional phrasing and dynam- 
ics that came before, after all the mock feeling that was 
doffed and donned as the performer might have doffed 
and donned his hat when a boutonniere was thrown to 
him from a box, he offered a superb exhibition of re- 
morse and despair in that most melodious and pathetic 
part of the trio, and later on his ‘‘ Corriam” might have 
led an army to battle. His ‘‘Oh, Matilda” was spasmodic 
and brutal; had he shaken his fist at the absent idol the 
action would have been suited to the tone. Signor Ta- 
magno’s resource as an actor has grown measurably since 
he was last with us, and his presentation of the dramatic 
side of ‘‘ Arnoldo,” though conveational, was neither awk- 
ward nor unsuggestive. 

The distinguished tenor was ably seconded on the occa- 
sion in reference by Signor Ancona as ‘* Guglielmo Tell,” 
by M. E. de Reszké as ‘‘Gualtiero,” and by Mlle. 
Bauermeister as ‘‘Jemmy”; excellent work was done, 
too, by M. Plangon as ‘‘ Gessler,” and by Signori Abramoff 
and Vanni—*‘ Melchtal” and ‘‘ Un Pescatore” respectively 
—while Mile. Libia Drog made a most inauspicious début 
as ‘‘ Matilda,” underconditions that will have attention be- 
low. Signor Ancona is not a typical ‘‘ Guglielmo,” lack- 
ing both the physique and the authority requisite for the 
part, but he has voice enough for the réle, and this and in- 
telligence carried him through the ordeal. In the shooting 
scene he came closer to his impressive performance in 
‘‘I Pagliacci” than he has done since the night of his 
début, and his judicious avoidance of a recognition of the 
applause that broke in upon the action was in grateful con- 





trast to the tenor’s promptness to again and again shatter 
the spell under similar provocation. 

M. E. de Reszké’s share of the proceedings was limited 
to participation in the trio andin the conspiracy scene ; 


‘| at both points his sonorous tones and broad phrasing were 


as telling as ever. M. Plangon, splendidly attired and lib- 
eral as usual of honeyed song, was the mildest of ‘‘ Gess- 
lers,” and M. Abramoff, a competent ‘‘ Melchtal.”” As for 
Mile. Bauermeister, her ‘‘ Jemmy ” is to be accounted the 
very best of her performances. 

In caudA venenum; the satisfaction of recording in a 
final paragraph the complete success of the performance is 
denied us by circumstance. Wednesday's representation 
incurred, seemingly, the ill will of the gods. First, some 
days previous, Miss Lucilla Hill, who was to sing ‘‘ Ma- 
tilda,” fell ill. Then arose noend of trouble over Mlle. 
Drog’s dresses. In the first dance two members of the 
ballet slipped and fell, amid general merriment. Later 
on hilarity arose over a ridiculous little boat beheld scurry- 
ing over a placid lake, and the spectator had to reconcile 
the situation implied in the chorus that prayed for 
‘* Guglielmo’s” safe ferriage across the storm-tossed 
waters, with the sun shining brightly upon peak and slope, 
and a glassy expanse of emerald wave. The catastrophe 
came in Act III., when, after aforty minute intermission, 
Mile. Drog, worn out with excitement after a whole day’s 
wrangling over her gowns, broke down after the first bars 
of ** Selva opaca.” 

There is a technical theatrical expression that pictures 
most felicitously Mlle. Drog’s condition after her sudden 
collapse. She ‘dried up” completely. So did, ap- 
parently, Signor Mancinelli and the prompter, while Signor 
Ancona wandered around in blank despair, and Signor 
Tamagno, after sauntering in, ran off asthough a sheriff 
were at his heels. The incident lasted probably three 
minutes, but it occupied an hour in its painful influence 
upon the audience. At length the curtain was rung down, 
and Stage Manager Parry appeared before it and made a 
brief speech, in which he set forth that Mlle. Drog had 
been seized with vertigo, but had recovered and would 
finish the opera. The duet, of course, was omitted, and 
the singers went on with the trio; afterward, Mlle. Drog 
emerged and sang the few measures remaining her with a 
voice of fine quality and some uncertainty, the latter, of 
course, easily accounted for. She was kindly received and 
encouraged, but it was clear that she was in no condition 
to be submitted to criticism, and judgment upon the prima 
donna was suspended. 

**Guglielmo Tell was superbly placed upon the stage as 
to scenery, the set showing the Vierwaldstattersee being 
notably beautiful and accurate. The lonely spot where 
‘* Matilda” addresses herself to the ‘* gloomy forest” was 
not, however, a forest, but a rough mountain gorge, that 
was neither natural nor picturesque. The chorus is still in 
need of much training, and it is to be hoped that its drill 
masters will keep their charges from swaying to and fro, 
after the fashion of Casino girls in ‘‘ Erminie.” As for the 
orchestra, it contains admirable material, butit was handled 
with little regard to light and shade ; as a rule, too, Signor 
Mancinelli is quite heedless of the rights of the human voice, 
and the singer’s tones are often drowned by the superin- 
cumbent crash of the brass. 

Friday's performance of ‘‘ Aida” did not hold out much 
promise, after Mile. Drog’s emergence on Wednesday, 
for the ‘‘ Amneris,” the ‘‘Amonasro” and the ‘ King” 
were unknown quantities, and Signor Tamagno and M. 
Edouard de Reszké could scarcely be counted upon to 
carry through the five acts of the opera. But it is always 
the unexpected that occurs. The representation proved 
the most vividly impressive of the three that had taken 
place ; it was, furthermore, conspicuously good in some re- 
spects, and more than commendable as to ensemble. It 
quite rehabilitated Mlle. Drog; it made known the best 
‘‘Amneris”” we remember—notably in Act IV—in the per- 
son of Signora Mantelli ; Signor Bensaude turned out a 
careful and experienced baritone; Signor Mariani was 
found to be a steady and efficient basso; M. E. de Reszké 
was as broad in voice and style as ever, and Signor 
Tamagno surpassed himself. Minor blemishes in the per- 
formance were not wanting, but in the eloquence of the 
whole their offense was trivial. The present generation at 
least can recall no equally striking ‘‘ Aida” night at most 
stages of the action. 

To mention the artists in the order of their influence upon 
the public we should say that the honors of the evening 
were divided between Signor Tamagno and Signora Man- 
telli. There were moments, of course, when the tonal vio- 
lence and redundant emphasis of the tenor might with ad- 
vantage have been missed from his portrayal ; in ‘‘ Celeste 
Aida,” for example, less vigorously accented declamation 
would have been better fitted to the sentiment of the cava- 
tina, and something more akin to the poet’s ‘‘ dying strain” 
would have accorded more harmoniously with the texture of 
the music. Signor Tamagno, however, has the defects of his 
qualities, and in works of the type of ‘‘ Aida” a preponder- 
ance of vocal virility is more desirable than the reverse. 
He put sufficient passion into ‘‘Celeste Aida” withal, but 
turned much of its cantabile into declamation. Nor was 
he, at one point, quite true to the pitch. Except in one 





voce effect would have been grateful, and in the open- 
ing romance, as noted, Signor Tamagno, however, was, 
throughout the opera, superb. 

The duet in Act III. was a splendid exemplar of dramatic 
singing, alike in expression and volume and quality -of 
tone ; it was so forceful, in truth, that something of the 
possible climax in thetrio—'‘ lo son disonorato "—was lost 
by the want of contrast. Finely defiant invoice and delivery 
were his measures when confronted with ‘‘ Amneris ” in Act 
IV., and it must be recorded that, in the closing duet, the 
tenor subdued both voic2 and action with excellent re- 
sults. With due allowance for Signor Tamagno’s conven- 
tional mannerisms and the peculiarities referred to above 
and in preceding notices, his portrayal of ‘‘ Radames” 
Friday must be set down as extraordinarily brilliant and 
telling. As a whole, nothing so admirable in the same 
line has been seen here before. 

Signora Mantelli, the ‘‘Amneris” of the occasion, is, 
judging from this single effort, a most valuable accession 
to the company. Though qualified by range to sustain 
most of the contralto réles of the répertoire, if not all of 
them, Signora Mantelli should be classed, because of the 
timbre of her tones, as a mezzo soprano. Her voice is 


| clear, vibrant and firm, her intonation correct, her phras- 


ing excellent, and she has the temperament, ease and 
authority of an artist of experience. Since ‘‘ Aida” was 
first made known, twenty years ago, we question if we 
have had as efficient an ‘‘ Amneris.” In the fourth act of 
the opera none of her predecessors have approached her in 
combined pathos, charm and eloquence of song. There 
was a spontaneous outbreak of enthusiasm when the cur- 
tain went down upon this chapter of the drama, and 
‘‘ Amneris” and ‘‘ Radames” had to come to the footlights 
again and again. 

As mentioned already, Mlle. Drog’s ‘‘ Aida” quite dis- 
pelled the unfavorable impression wrought on Wednesday. 
This artist has a fine soprano voice, fresh, brilliant and 
true ; a comely presence, and no lack of experience as a vo- 
calist and actress. Her most serious defect is a want of 
rhythm. Tempo rubato is a good thing, but not as Mlle. 
Drog understands it ; and Wednesday, while Signor Bevi- 
gnani more than once found it impossible to keep close to 
the performer, the too impulsive soprano often spoiled her 
work by varying paces and bad phrasing, that left her 
voice weary long before the end of a number was reached. 
Mlle. Drog’s first air was very well sung; in ‘‘Cieli az- 
zurri” her work was uneven; her share of the last duet 
was creditable. That she will prove a very acceptable 
member of the Metropolitan troupe is more than likely ; 
when put into competition with the leading sopranos of the 
company she will naturally suffer by comparison. 

The remaining réles were all well cared for. Signor 
Bensaude, the new baritone, was an efficient ‘‘ Amonasro,” 
depicting that fierce warrior after the familiar fashion, and 
using with skill a light but agreeable voice. Signor Mari- 
anias ‘‘Il Ré”is not an artist of precisely regal aspect, 
but he appears to be a competent singer with a useful 
organ. M. E. de Reszké made ‘** Ramfis” as impressive as 
that uninteresting personage could be made, and towered 
physically above everybody and everything in the temple 
scenes, except the colossal statute of Phtah. 

Apropos of that deity, we should like to know why that 
accomplished and trustworthy artist, Mlle. Bauermeister, 
who sang the chant from the wings, lengthened out what 
is nothing but an appoggiatura and, in so doing, displaced 
much of the accent from the note following, upon which it 
should have rested. The chorus was in passable form, 
but by no means equal to the rather intricate music of the 
finale of the triumph scene. Signor Bevignani conducted 
and kept the band well in hand. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were the same as were in use last season, and, as 
conceded a twelvemonth back, elaborate, accurate and 
quite as chromatic as tradition warrants. 

The matinée performance of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” Sat- 
urday does not call for extended comment. It was carried 
forward by the same singers that took part in the initial 
representation of the season, except in respect of M. Castel- 
mary, who was ill, and whom Signor Viviani replaced as 
the ‘‘ Duke”; and as it is one of the most familiar operas 
in the actual répertoire to all the artists concerned it 
went smoothly and effectively from start to finish. 
Vocalists and musicians, as a rule, are remembered most 
vividly by one personation or effort, however broad their 
range of interpretation, and we fancy that it will be 
through ‘‘Romeo” that M. Jean de Reszké will be most 
clearly recalled. As one can say of Patti's ‘‘ Amina,” of 
Salvini’s ‘‘ Otello,” of Booth’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” of Irving’s 
‘*Matthias,” it is a ‘‘whole and perfect chrysolite,” in 
which the distinct arts of the singer and actor are blended 
in the production of one of the loveliest of romantic stage 
pictures. 

M. de Reszké may be in better voice some evenings than 
others—he was in excellent form Saturday—and the watch- 
ful auditor may detect, when the tenor is overworked, not 
only a variation in the quality of his tones, but those modi- 
fications in phrasing that give repose to the performer 
without revealing themselves to the inexperienced ear. 
The poetic atmosphere that surrounds the personage, the 
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supreme elegance of the courtly lover, the tenderness and 
chivalry of his first passages with the daughter of the 
Capulets, the passion tempered with sorrow in the part- 
ing interview, and the final outbreak of despair at the 
tom b—these elements, however, are never wanting, and un- 
aided stamp the portrayal as an art achievement that must 
endure with one’s brightest memories, since no more im- 
perishable record is granted the manifestations of the 
comedian’s and singer's powers. 

Mme. Melba, as on Monday, was the ‘ Juliette.” She 
sang the music of the rdle delightfully and acted intelli- 
gently and with considerable sentiment. Withal, we pre- 
fer Mme. Eames in the role, largely perhaps because of 
the physical charm of the woman. We are well aware that 
purists in lyric matters insist that personal loveliness and 
histrionic talent should have no weight when a songstress 
is under discussion, Yet we do not fancy that these en- 
thusiasts would care to have the lake scene in ‘t Guglielmo 
Tell” represented by a blank canvas and a signboard de- 
noting after the Chinese fashion what the stage should 
depict, and especially in works of the *‘ Romeo et Juliette” 
and ‘Faust "type. Weincline to what Du Maurier de- 
scribes as ‘‘ the altogether.” 

On Saturday M. Edouard de Reské was ‘‘ Frére Lau- 
rent,” M. Plancgon ‘‘Capulet,” and M. Mauguiére ‘* Ty- 
""s Mile. de Vigne personated ‘‘ Stephano,” and Mlle. 
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balt 
Bauermeister 
ducted by Signor Mancinelli. 

As around performance, by which is implied 
performance excellence on the 


‘*Gertrude.” The proceedings were 


an all 


a uniting individual 


part of most of the soloists with capital work by the 
and band and admirable scenic attire, 


‘*Carmen” should go on record as 


chorus 
day’s representation of 
very seldom equalled—as never equalled, indeed, if the 

principal singers concerned taken 
This opinion 


rank of the three be 


into account—on either side of the Atlantic. 
safely have been advanced on the strength of the 
nts, for we doubt if any trio matching that 


yy MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké and Mme. 








announce 
formed } 
Melba has hitherto been brought together in Bizet’s master- 
piece ; the intended representative of ‘‘ Carmen,” too, was 
known to be sufficiently well-fitted to the rdéle to escape 
giving positive offense; and regarding the efficiency of the 
people entrusted with the minor parts, that of the orches- 
tra and choristers, and the adequacy of the stage costume, 
there was no uncertainty whatever. The single element 


of weakness in the cast, albeit an important one, was uot 


ai 





aggresive enough to outweigh the its numer- 
ous and potent factors. 
Individually the great success of the evening was for M. 











Jean de Reszké, who since he personated *‘ José” last 
season has naturally added to the eloquence of the picture 
mainly thro the increased intensity revealed in the 
nd fourth ts. The grace and fervor of M. de 
s delivery informed from the very first the con- 


ly melodious measures of the opera, and Monday 
were 


and the flower song 





» duets with ** Micaela” 
superb exemplars of the art of combining expression with 
the felicitous exposition of all the sensuous tonal beauties 
re—an art that distinguishes the Polish tenor from 
emporaries and from most of his predecessors 
In Acts III. and 
The 


ot 


a s¢ 
all his cont 


) the ken of the present generation. 
le Reszké has evidently worked up the part. 




















finale of Act III. was very strong, and in the last act 

José’s " des} , the moment of frenzy in which he mur- 
ders ‘‘Carmen” and the subsequent reaction when he 
awake ist awit dream, were magnificent speci- 
mens act that never for an instant impaired the 
symmetry n of the music 

M. Edouard de Reszké was beheld for the first time as 

Esca o,” and suffered not a little from nervousness. 
He sang the Toreador Song” with abundant sonority, 
and made the duel with ‘‘ José” realistic < riking ; but 
e 1e memories of all the impressive personages ‘the 
basso has represented and the weight of his tones he ap- 
peared somewhat out of drawing. As for Mme. .Melba, 
she had an easy task. The music allotted to ‘‘ Micaela” is 
the most grateful in ‘‘ Carmen,” and where many a medio- 
cre vocalist has scored a success such a songstress as the 


Australian prima donna was reasonably sure of a triumph. 
Mme. Melba in the 
favor of Monday's audience, and,as in ‘‘ Romeo et Juli- 
d a marked advance in feeling and stage expe- 
Mile. Bauermeister and 


effect came close to M. de Reszké 


ette,”” shows 


rience over last season's efforts. 
Mme, Van Cauteren were respectively ‘* Frasquita” and 
** Mercedes,” and Signori Gromzeski, Carbone, Rinaldini 
and Viviani had the subsidiary réles. We do not recall a 
more crisp and sparkling rendering of the quintet in Act 


II, than was furnished Monday. 








con- | 


| Lussan, in brief, may have felt all that ‘‘Carmen 
Mon- | 
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even of the mildest type. Mlle. de Lussan is a bright 
young woman, brimful of animal spirits, very comely, 
equipped with a small mezzo-soprano voice neither warm 
nor brilliant nor resonant, well schooled as a vocalist and 
very effervescent as an actress. She left the United States 
five years ago, an unhonored prophetess in her own coun- 
try, and proceeded to England, where she has since pros- 
pered. 

For some years Mlle. de Lussan has been much admired 
in the British provinces, and during the last two seasons 
she has frequently come forth in ‘‘Carmen” at Covent 
Garden, where many great singers lift up their voices, and 
not a few lyric miscreants are patiently borne with. The 
days are past when an English certificate of merit carried 
its bearer into summer seas ; and where foreign renown is 
not based upon appreciable merit it is possibly rather det- 
rimental than helpful. Mlle. de Lussan has not only made 
no marked progress since she left us, but stepping on the 
vast stage of the Metropolitan and having to sustain cum- 
parison with the voices and the art that surrounded her 
she could not but succumb. The first act was the only one 
in which she rose a little above mediocrity, for the ‘‘ Ha 
bafiera”’ was neatly sung, and her coquetting with ‘ José,’ 
although conventional, was theatrically not ineffective. 

From the last scene in act I. until the murder—her final 
struggle and death were skilfully managed—there was 
nothing to exalt the portrayal above the plane of an un- 
original and colorless delineation. The trio of the cards, 
one of the most dramatic and exquisitely treated episodes 
of the story and score, went for absolutely nil. Mlle. De 
” should 


feel, but her vocal powers and talent as an actress were 


| inadequate to the task of convincing the spectator of her 


In awarding second place only to the portrayal of ‘* Car- | 


men,” we have no thought of qualifying the estimate of the 


| it has not ripened as yet. 


worth of the general performance set down in the first | 


paragraph of this notice. As we observed above, the sum 
of exceilences in the representation exceeded vastly its 
shortcomings ; the latter, too, were not of the sort that dif- 


fuse distress. We do not regard Mlle. Zélie de Lussan’s 


début as disappointing, because we never misapprehended 
—as Many persons seem to have done—this young lady's 
rank as an artist, and hence did not expect a revelation, / 


incarnation, and albeit the audience at the Metropolitan 
was very large and, we should judge, unusually friendly, 
the new ‘‘Carmen” left the waters of public opinion un- 
ruffled. 

The chorus and band Monday were in excellent shape, 
and the scenery and costumes shown were fresh and ap- 
propriate. Signor Bevignani conducted. The arrange- 
ments for the remainder of the week and for Monday are 
as follows: Wednesday, ‘‘ Lucia,” with Mme. Melba and 
Signor Tamagno; Thursday, a repetition of ‘‘Carmen;” 
Friday, ‘' Il Trovatore,” with Mme. Drog and Signor Ta- 
magno; Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ Faust,” with Mme. Melba 
MM. J. and E. de Reszké; Monday, December 3, 
" with Signor Tamagno and M. Maurel. 
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** Otello, 
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Felix Draesaeke and Urban gavea concert last Saturday 
The audience was not large, 








Elliott Schenck’s Concert. 
2. ELLIOTT SCHENCK, a young American 


who has been abroad since 1889 and studied with 


_ 


night in Carnegie Music Hall. 
t appreciated the efforts of Mr. Schenck, who appeared in 
This was the 


but 
the dual réles of conductor and composer. 
program presented : 
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revealed himself to better advantage as a 
Indeed, in the Schubert 


Mr. Schenck 
conductor than as a composer. 
Symphony his beat was firm and elastic, and his sense of 
tempo was excellent. He got some very nice effects in 
the slow movement; in fact, the work was read throughout 
with intelligence and true musical feeling. Mr. Schenck 
has unquestionably a sound musical temperament. The 
In his own 





was listlessly played. 





‘* Egmont ” overture 
music Mr. Schenck displays a wide acquaintance with 
modern masters of the orchestra. He displays some taste 
in instrumentation, although in the main his work is too 
strenuous, he strives too much for mere brilliancy of effect. 

That the young composer is at the formative period of 
his studies need not be emphasized. The symphonic poem 
lacked in logical construction, and it savored too strongly 
of Wagner and Schumann ; indeed the trio of the scherzo 
of the latter composer’s B flat symphony was very much in 
evidence throughout the composition. The overture is 
much more concise, and in every way is a stronger work. 
Butit too suffers from palpable imitations of ‘‘ Tristan” 
and ‘‘ Siegfried,” while it starts out in the true Schubertian 
vein, the Schubert of the B minor symphony. 

That Mr. Schenck has talent we may safely assume, but 
When he has assimilated thor- 
oughly the influences of his great models he will do more 
Self-criticism is a pearl among virtues 
Mr. Schenck has studied hard; 
We will hear from him 


individual work. 
for young composers. 
there can be no question of that. 
again, we hope. 
ELLIOTT SCHENCK. 
Elliott Schenck was born in this country in 1868. His 
love for music, and especially for the piano and organ, 


USICAL COURIER. 























helped him to attain a remarkable proficiency and enabled 
him to fill at the age of twelve years the place of assistant 
at the church where his father was the organist. When 
only seventeen years of age he was offered the position as 
organist of the Church of the Reformation in New York, 
and while there organized a boy choir and a large mixed 
chorus. 

From this position he went to Calvary Church, where he 
played the organ until his departure for Europe five years 
ago. Frank Damrosch meanwhile had devoted much time 

















SCHENCK. 


ELLIOTT 
to giving Mr. Schenck the necessary instruction. These 
studies were taken up by Felix Draeseke in Dresden, with 
whom the young musician remained two years. His next 
move was to Berlin, where he placed himself for the study 
of harmony under Professor Urban, the teacher of Josef 
Hofmann and other well-known artists. In March, 1892, 
Mr. Schenck made his first appearance at the Gewerbe- 
haus, Dresden, conducting his suite for string orchestra, 
and received the unstinted praise of the critics. 

Various works of interest written by Mr. Schenck were 
produced during the year, but it was not until December 
that his symphonic poem, after Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ The 
Lost Joy,” was performed in Dresden, under the compos- 
This marked an era in Mr. Schenck’'s career, 
He next con- 
in Berlin, 


er’s baton. 
and was the beginning of his great success. 
ducted this composition at the Concerthaus 
by special request of Kapellmeister Meyder, and after 
this performance the critics unhesitatingly praised Mr. 
Schenck’s originality, great knowledge of musical forms 
and mastery of orchestral resources, as well as his excel- 


lent conducting. 


Charlotte W. Hawes.—Miss Charlotte W. Hawes gave 
the first of a series of six lectures at the Hotel Vendome, 
3oston, last Saturday. Her subject was ‘‘ Bells,” musically 
considered, the lecture being illustrated with music. Miss 
Hawes is a member of the guild for the improvement of 
the musical qualities of chimes of bells. 

Sang for His Health.—The Portuguese baritone who 
made his first appearance in New York last Friday even- 
ing in ‘‘ Aida,” is a native of Ponta Delgada, San Miguel, 
Azores. Several years ago, being ill, he consulted a friend, 
who was a physician, concerning his health, when he 
learned that he had weak lungs. As a remedy his friend 
prescribed singing lessons. From this advice resulted a 
voice that has achieved triumphs in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg during the last ten years. 
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BROOKLYN, November 26, 184. 

yestcaney the town was dull last week. 
Excepting the recital given by Mr. Paul Tidden and 

Mrs. Tyler Dutton there was hardly anything that was tobe 
considered as serious. The opera and the big choral concerts 
are yet to come, and it will be some time before we have 
Seid] and Paul with us again. It is reported that there 
are whisperings of a scheme to institute a series of Sunday 
night concerts at one of our biggest theatres, perhaps the 
Academy of Music itself, on a scale like that at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It is bound to be an interesting ex- 
periment, for nobody knows exactly how Brooklyn would 
take it. Brooklyn likes to consider herself a demure body, 
faithful to the traditions of her New England ancestry. 
Yet when the opportunity comes to bea little human she 
can be as much so as anybody. The town is nearly as cos- 
mopolitan as New York. We have an enormous German 
city on one side of the American quarter, and the Scandi- 
navian and Italian districts are well marked. Patrick has 
his domain—a large one, be sure—and Sambo has his own. 
Brownsville is our Hester street, and it is only Wun Lung 
who has failed to consolidate with his friend Arthur Kwong. 

With all this diversity of population and tastes there is a 
good deal of diversity in music, and national concerts are 
no unusual thing among us. The Germans and Scandina- 
vians have their musical clubs, and the Puritan Sabbath is 
a thing of so little meaning to perhaps a majority of the pop- 
ulation that the opposition to Sunday night concerts would 
not be outspoken. Indeed, the poorer concerts that are 
given here Sundays, and that include the usual ‘‘ sacred” 
variety shows, have ceased to excite much attention, so 
that it becomes a question as to whether the people who 
have money to spend will spend it for Sunday music. In 
the history of the town we have never had such a concert 
as the one that is given on any Sunday night, in the opera 
season, in the Metropolitan. We have never had a first- 
class orchestra here with high-priced soloists. Is the town 
willing to have it? It is rich enough, big enough, has 
people enough who love music, or claim to; but will they go 
out on Sunday night, if they are in danger of meeting the 
deacon in the next seat and if they have to pay $2 a seat, 
as they may have to when there are only 2,500 seats to sell ? 
Nothing but experiment can tell whether such things can 
come to pass or not. 

The combination orchestra that started to give concerts 
last season has not been heard from this year—at least not 
out loud. It was made up of the members of the local 
theatre orchestras, with a few outsiders to give tone to it— 
not the kind of tone you think I mean, but social tone, and 
all that. When it did give concerts Sunday nights the 
music was plainly heard all through the ward. It was led 
by Mr. Slafer, who did not have work enough leading his 
own orchestra in Hyde & Behman’s Theatre every week 
night and at six matinées. As in all variety shows it is 
the custom to make the orchestra work, the combination 
concerts were a trifle strenuous. You know that it was in 
a variety show that this incident occurred: A drummer 
was sitting back in his chair, while the fiddlers were 
scratching and sweating for all they were worth—and a 
couple of dollars more. The business manager of the house 
hastened down to the orchestra rail, and in a loud whisper 
demanded to know why the drummer wassilent. ‘I’ve got 
twenty bars rest here,” replied the artist, pointing to his 
score. ‘‘ You play your drum,” ordered the manager. 
‘* We pay you for working, not resting.” Old, but illustra- 
tive. I always leave a variety show—and I often do leave 
as soon as it is convenient—with the feeling that I have 
been ina boiler shop. If the general public is affected in 
a similar way it no doubt feels that a combination orches- 
tra is capable of producing the same impression as ten 
boiler shops. 

And that makes me ask the favor of just space enough 
to inquire why it is thought essential in lighter forms of 
dramatico-musical entertainments to carry everything 
fortissmo. ‘There are ten or a dozen variety shows in your 
town, and a couple in mine, and always a number of variety 
farce companies at the regular theatres, and there isn’t a 
soothing moment in one of them while the curtain is up. 
Has not this a good deal to do with the increase of suicide 
and patent medicine ads.? And why is it always necessary 
for a serio-comic singer—my pen trembles with terror 
every time I write that word—should always select for her 
or his subjects such pleasing themes as drunks and family 
desertion and marital infidelity and tenement rows? If 
only they would sing such bright, tuneful, graceful things 
as Mrs. Tyler Dutton sang! 


record the fact of Mrs. Dutton’s success at the recital in 
Memorial Hall the other night. I repeat that she is not a 
great singer, and even her manner is somewhat against 
her. She bows to her audience from the shoulders, for ex- 
ample, instead of from the waist. But she knows what she 
is singing about, and she mixes her art with brains. I 
think we have all heard amateurs who sat at the piano in 
the twilight, while we were digesting a good dinner or 
smoking a not too domestic cigar, and who played little 
snatches of Schubert and Schumann and Chopin and Rubin- 
stein slowly, softly and understandingly. They commanded 


more than they could dowell. We forgave acertain falter- 
ing or timidity for the sake of thesentiment. If I had alot 
of money I would buy Joseffy, and have him play in a dark 
quiet room for me every evening. But I haven't a lot of 
money, and pepsin must do instead. 

One more try and I will have my say about the recital. 
It was restfully pleasant. Mrs. Dutton sang some dainty 
Lieder anda set of little songs that illustrated national 
peculiarities in music. Paul Tidden played with simplicity, 
clearness and now and then with positive brilliancy a num- 
ber of brief and attractive things by Mendelssohn—the 
scherzo especially breezy and sunny—Grieg, Godard, 
Chaminade and Liszt. The popularity of the two recitals 
that these artists have given is said to have led to a request 
for and a likelihood of more. 

Brother Krehbiel was with us Thursday. He came to 
tell us about children’s songs and games. The talk was 
in the gymnasium of the Pratt Institute and was illus- 
trated partly by the singing of Miss Marie Van and 
partly by children themselves. I had never dreamed 
that there was so much religion and history and philosophy 
and theosophy and literature and Gétterdimmerung 
and things in ‘‘Ring Around a Rosy” and ‘London 
Bridge Is Falling Down "as there is. Muchas I have ad- 
mired Mr. Krehbiel up to this time as a critic, I admire him 
more as a scholar and asearcherandalogician. Why, that 
man will give us a new system of metaphysics before he gets 
through! 

St. George’s Choir, of this city, went to Tarrytown 
Thursday night to sing Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City,” which it had 
already sung in Brooklyn, and the Tarrytowners are said 
to have appreciated it. It is a good choir, so why not? 
Mrs. May Ackerly Drew, Miss Bertha Meefus, Mr. A. G. 
Nickolds, Mr. Harry Forseman and Masters Henry Moller, 
Harry Wisdom and Winston Huelat are the principal 
members. It is only fair to Tarrytown to say that it joined 
in the chorus. 

Wednesday night a concert was given at the Calvary 
Baptist Church by the Berkeley Glee Club, aided by Mrs. 
Mattie Dorlon Low, contralto; Mrs. Minnie Dorlon Crafts, 
entertainer; Miss Gertrude H. Wagner, pianist, and Mr. 
William I. Richardson, bass. 

At the Reformed Church on Herkimer street a concert 
was given Tuesday night under the direction of Miss Ada 
L. Hand. Mr. Clarence Earl, who is a male soprano, was 
one of the highest regarded performers on this occasion. 

The Brooklyn Bicycle Club, which if it numbered all the 
riders in the town would have a membership of something 
like half a million, listened to music in its club house a few 
nights ago. Mr. Walter E. Edgerly and Mr. Joseph Lind- 
ner played onthe piano, Mr. J. J. Byrne sang bass, the 
Liszt Vocal Quartet sang in bass and tenor voices, and 
there were others. 

The Riding and Driving Club of our town, an organization 
of wealthy young people who cannot afford to ride on 
bicycles until Mr. McAllister has desisted from his severe 
silence as to whether they are allowable in society, had a 
music ride last week, and the oddity of the circumstance is 
that the music was made by an orchestra of guitars and 
mandolins. It was not unpleasant music and it was better 
for the horses than a brass band; but somehow it did not 
seem to suggest the skill and daring that one looks for in a 
horse show. The argument is perhaps that horse shows 
are not horse shows—at least in New York. 

There was more music on banjos, guitars and mando- 
lins at the concert given Friday night by the club of young 
men devoted to the study of those instruments in the new 
Brooklyn Turn Hall. 

At the festival of Grace Church choir Thursday night, in 
which several other choirs took part, the organ playing of 
Mr. Duncan and the singing of Mr. John C. Dempsey were 
especially praised. An anthem by Dr. Gaul was the only 
novelty—a student-like and serious work, but hardly sus- 
tained in interest. 

At a little jamboree in the Hotel St. George, Friday 
night, the Chevalier Arturo Marescalchi was in great form 
and sang his strongest and cheeriest. Mr. Deyo, ina 
curious get up and actions to match, appeared as a gypsy 
pianist, and played better than the cowboy pianist, any- 
way. There was singing by Misses Marie Taylor and Edith 
Hall. The accompaniments were tastefully played by Miss 
Emma Steiner and Mrs. Charles L. Snow. 

The events immediately ahead are a week of Frankie 
Wilson's ‘‘ Devil’s Deputy” ; a recital on the piano by Mrs. 
Paur, the wife of Mr. Emil Paur ; a couple of concerts by 
Maud Powell’s quartet, with H. E. H. Benedict at the piano 





There, I see that I have been wandering. I meant to 





and soothed us because they did not try to do anything | 





number of church concerts. The season of Italian opera 
at our Academy of Music, on off nights, will begin Decem- 
ber 13, when ‘‘ Otello” will be sung with Tamagno in the 
title part. 








Triumph Upon Triumph. 

HE whole German press seems to be aglow 
with tributes to the artistic worth and elevation of 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler's piano playing. We have 
published a series of extracts taken from German papers, 
| and now publish a number of criticisms translated from the 
| great dailies of Cologne. They are unanimous in their 

characterization of that artist’s performances : 

“K6lnische Zeitung,’”’ November 8, 1894. 

The second Gtirzenich concert under the conductorship of Dr. Wiill- 
ner, November 6, had a peculiar charm in introducing to us a young 
artist who last winter was suddenly discuvered at Berlin, and, as the 
judgment of that city in matters of art is law to the world, quickly 
gained fame throughout Europe. We were curious whether she 
would maintain her great reputation at the time-honored Gtirzenich 
Hall, or whether its critical audience would reverse the judgment of 
Berlin. Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler is without doubt one of the 
first pianists of the present time. She proves, as did Carrefio, that 
the art of piano playing is as highly developed across the Atlantic 
as itisin Europe. That her technical armament is complete goes 
without saying. Without this there can be no great pianist in this 
age. Still, she has something in her technic which the greatest of 
her profession must envy her, and that is her scale, which even in 
the most furious tempo sounds like a glissando. She is full of tem- 
perament and her touch shows a rich variety of dynamic shading. 
She played the brilliant parts of the Saint-Saéns concerto with daz- 
zling virtuosity and bewitching impetuosity; but, thanks to her re- 
fined musical instinct, did like justice to its delicate passages, which 
were given withinfinite charm and grace. The audience was en- 
thusiastic and tumultuously demanded an encore. 








“ Kédlnische Volkszeitung,’”” November 8, 1894. 





Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler introduced herself in the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in C minor. She fully sustained her great reputa- 
tion as a pianistic star of the first magnitude, as a “ sovereign of the 
keyboard.” Her playing betrays the American woman—conscious of 


| her strength, certain of victory, full of impetuous temperament, and 





and some vocal garnishments, and there will be likewise a 





still always in perfect command ofall her powers. Her technic is 
simply incredible. The nature of the artist manifested itself still 
more in the rendition of the solo pieces, Pastorale and Capriccio, by 
Scarlatti, which she played with superb delicacy ; a nocturne by Ru- 
binstein and the “ Erlking,’’ by Schubert-Liszt. It is a long time 
since we heard such variety of tone coloring, such sylph-like pianis- 
simo whispering and such titanic fortissimo. The audience over- 
whelmed the artist with demonstrations of delight. 


“ Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” Kéln, Nd¥ember 8, 1894. 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler has with rare rapidity played her- 
self into the hearts of the music loving people of the world. Refine- 
ment of musical conception, perfect technic, force and energy, 
though softened by her womanly nature and fine characterization of 
the various themes, form the most distinguishing features of the 
artist. Doubtless Mrs. Zeisler stands i in the first rank of pianists. 


“K6lner Tageblatt,’”’ November 9, 1894. 

Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, who was unanimously pronounced 
by the Berlin press as a newly risen star of the first magnitude, was 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception by the spoiled and critical 
habitués of the Gtirzenich concerts. Her rendition of the C minor by 
Saint-Saéns, which was simply perfection, proved indeed her title to 
a place among the greatest living pianists, nay, as regards the facil- 
ity of her execution of all sorts of scales in octaves, thirds and sixths, 
even her superiority over all her colleagues. Her scale is the most 
perfect thing imaginable and positively borders on the marvelous. 
Of incomparable charm is also her pianissimo. The crescendo in the 
first movement of the concerto which rises, as it were, from the ten. 
der whispering of the zephyr to the thundering of the most powerful 
hurricane, was a masterpiece of unexcelled beauty and grandeur, 
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BOSTON, November 25, 1894. 


HERE were several concerts last week. 
Sousa’s Band played on the 18th to a crowded house at 
the Boston Theatre. The musical feature of the concert 
was the performance of the bandmaster’s marches. Mrs. 
Guthrie-Moyer and Mr. A. W. Pryor were the soloists. 


A song recital was given by Miss Sigrid Lunde the after- 





noon of the 20th. Her program included songs by Lassen, 
ro, Mozart, Schubert, Nevin, Tosti, Woolf and 


Brahms, Lag 
others—American, French and Italian. She has improved 
Here's wishing 


in many respects since her last appearance. 


her a purer intonation ! 

Mrs 
Kneisel Ovartet, 
While she showed often the results of good technical train- 
ntonation was at times faulty, and her performance 
Her program 


Pierron Hartmann, assisted by the 


gave aconcert the evening of the 20th. 


Florence 


ing, heri 
as a rule was dry and without distinction. 
was made up of airs by Buononcini, Carissimi, Donizetti, 
Rossini and songs by Rotoli, Riedel and Massenet. The 
Kneisel Quartet played selections from Haydn's G major 
quartet, Dvorak’s F quartet and the andante 


from Grieg'’s G minor quartet. Mr. Augusto Rotoli was 


Major 


the pianist. 

Mr. Emil Tiferro gave a song recital the 23d. He was 
assisted by Mr. Charles Molé. Mr. Tiferro has a tenor 
voice of agreeable quality, and he sings in an unaffected, 
honest manner that at once excites sympathy. He was 
handicapped in a measure by a cold, and in a group of 
songs by Clayton Johns he did justice neither to himself 
nor tothe composer. His other selections were from Wag- 
ner, Schumann, Hollinder, Rubinstein and Grieg. I hope 
to hear Mr. Tiferro again under more favorable conditions. 
As it was, he made a favorable impression. 

Mr. Arthur Beresford gave a concert the evening of the 
23 was unable to hear the songs by Scarlatti and Hin- 
del, but the program was long and varied, and there were 
ample opportunities of appreciating the improvement made 
His voice is certainly a noble bass, firm, full, of 
generous range. Inthe matter of pure intonation he has 
gained since he first sang in this country, and although 
there was occasionally Friday a slight falling below the 
true pitch, it would be ungracious to insist on this blemish. 
Mr. Beresford should now apply himself diligently to the 
dramatic consideration of a program, and allow the 
American sun to scatter forever the phlegmatic fog that 
still enwraps him. He sang songs from Schumann, Mac- 
kenzie, Colyn, Mrs. Beach, Shield, W. G. Smith, Perlet, 
Pinsuti and Verdi's ‘‘ O tu Palermo.’ 


j | 





by him 


* 
¥ * 


Ouf! The mere statements of facts concerning such re- 
citals is dull writing and dull reading. Why is it that so 
many insist on singing and on playing on musical instru- 
ments, from the grand organ to the ocarina? Alas! it’s 
the necessity of living that drives so many of us to thus 
force ourselves on the public, and if the public replies: 
‘Yes, but I do not see the necessity of your living,” there 
is an outcry, a protest against the brutality and the cruelty 
of Nature and the World. But who, obliged to hear the 
same songs season after season sung in the same old man- 
ner, does not at times approve of the wish of Colley Cibber, 
to wring the necks of the singing birds—and I believe he 
added a monosyllabic objurgation. 


* 


* * 


The Adamowski Quartet gave its first concert of the 
season the 2ist in new Chickering Hall, a small room three 
or four stories from the ground floor. There is not one 
suitable room for chamber music in the city of Boston to- 


day. ‘The program was as follows: 
spuensek, 5 mateee K. 499).... beneped o00ccccss MOORS 
omanza, for violin and piano (MS. first time).... ... Chadwick 


minor, op. 45 (first time)..... ul 


Quartet, ¢ WITTTITT ITT 

Have you heard Cui's quartet in New York? Itis not a 
rounded and complete whole. There are halting places as 
though General Cui had said to himself, ‘‘ What the deuce 
shall I donow?” The themes are not developed elabo- 
rately, their contrapuntal walk is not of a long distance. 
The first movement is an allegro; contents, peasant dance 
and Italian aria. Second movement, more dancing, 
hilarity dashed strongly with vodka, and again one of the 
bystanders whistles an Italian tune. Third movement, 
charming passages, effective close, as a whole 
The finale is a wild drive under a 


andintino ; 
labored and diffuse. 





Father, just look at the driver, who insists on singing that 
maddish tune he picked up in a city danse-hall; and just 
see how drunk he is! 

In comparison with the eccentric but very interesting 
work by Cui, the quartet by Mozart sounded as though 
meant for another planet. Mr. Chadwick’s romanza, a 
pleasant composition, was played sympathetically by Mr. 
T. Adamowski. The quartet showed the fruits of intelli- 
gent and careful preparation. 


* 
* 


The program of the sixth concert of the Symphony Or- 
chestra given last evening in Music Hall was as follows: 


Overture, ‘“‘Sappho”’ (first time at these concerts).......... Goldmark 
Recitative end aria, ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” from 
“Oberon” 
Symphony No. 3, F major, “Im Walde,’ ym BB ccccccccses 
Air, '*O Sleep, why dost thou leave me,” from “‘ Semele ” 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, “‘ Les Preludes’’..........cssecsessees seve 
I confess that I was disappointed in the overture to 
‘*Sappho.” The simplicity of the opening measures for 
harp is impressive, but the theme of passion is not a thing 
of beauty or of strength; it is not feverish enough. Nor 
did the appeal or lament of the first violin move me, 
although it was finely played by Mr. Kneisel. I do not 
understand the necessity of the fanfares. The interest of 
the overture is in the coloring, not in the drawing, not in 
There are striking harmonic progressions ; 
The work is 
It is unneces- 


’ 





composition. 
there are passages of gorgeous tonal color. 
episodic. It is not firmly bound together. 
sarily long. 

Nor do I recognize in this music the ‘‘ Sappho of Lesbos,” 
the island where the head of Orpheus was buried. Does 
Goldmark consider her merely as the Tenth Muse? Are 
the fanfares for poetical triumphs? Is the sadness that 
which was inspired by Phaon? 

And what, pray, have the pastoral passages to do with 
the story of the Lesbian? 

Goldmark, the dreamer of fit music for Balki’s Queen of 
Sheba ; Vivien, the ensnarer of Merlin; Penthesilea, the 
inventor of the battle axe, who caine as some say for the 
love of Hector to the siege of Troy, ‘‘ with a thousand La- 
dies,” and who, according to Heinrich von Kleist, was in 


her day Marquise de Sade, and tore with her nails and | 


teeth the body of hound-hunted Achilles loved by her 
hotly—Goldmark now would fain tell by an overture the 
passion of Sappho! 

And pray what do we know of Sappho? Read the fa- 
mous article by Bayle founded on the injurious remark of 


Suidas, or the defense of her by Friedrich Gottlieb Welcher, | 
or the poem by Ovid, or the fragments of her own poetry, | 


or the burning lines of Swinburne’s ‘‘ Anactoria.""’ Do you 
gain my idea of the personality of the woman? 

Let us listen to the story as told by Thomas Heywood 
270 years ago ; let us respect his curious expression, for he 
was of the mighty Elizabethan age 

‘* Elianus affirmes her to be the daughter of Scamandro- 
nius ; Plato of Ariston ; Suidas and other Greeke writers 
deliver to us that there were two of that name, the one 
called Erixia, a much celebrated Poetesse * * * the 
other was called Sapho Mitelaena long after her who was 
a singer and a strumpet. Shee published many rare and fa- 
mous Poems amongst the Greekes, and therefore had the 
honour to bee called the tenth Muse, the reason why she 
fell in love with Phaon, Pliny attributes to the vertue of 
an hearbe, but Babtista Egnatius, a later writer and ex- 
quisite both in the Greeke and Latin tongues, in transfer- 
ring this fable from the originall into the Romon tongue, 
as likewise others of his opinion conclude that Phaon was 
of the profession of such as get their living by transporting 
passengers from one side of a river unto another, a plaine 
Ferrie-man, and that it happened upon a time that Venus 
coming to the place where he kept his passage, 
without demanding any hyre he gave her a free 
transportage, not knowing to whom it was hee 
did that courtesie, no way suspecting she had 
beene a goddesse. This, Venus tooke so gratefully, 
that she thought to requite his freenesse, with a bountie 
farre transcending the value of his paines. Shee therefore 
gave him an Alablaster box full of a most pretious vnguent 
(teaching him how to apply it) with which hee no sooner an- 
noynted his face, but hee instantly became of all mortall 
creatures the most beautiful, of whom the Lesbian dam- 
sels grew inamoured, but especially hee was ardently and 
most affectionately beloved of Sapho. Phaon having occa- 
tion to passe from Lesbos into Cicilie, shee was tortured in 
soule for his absence, intimating that it was done in de- 
spight or disgrace of her; first purposed to cast herselfe 
from Leucate, a high prontentorie in Epyre, downe into the 
Sea, which she after did ; yet before she would attempt it, 
she first in an Epistle thought by all the allurements of a 
woman's wit to call him backe again into his countrey ; 
which Ovid in her behalfe most feelingly hath exprest. 
* * * For presposterous and forbidden Luxuries which 
were imputed unto her, Horace calls her mascula Sapho.” 

But the German commentators on Horace translate mas- 
cula without squinting intent agg‘ Die Mannlich Kriftige, 


Energische.” * 


* * 
Still there is no description of Sappho’s personal appear- 


ance. Where shall we find it? In the second volume of 


COURIER. 




















Rowbotham’s ‘‘ History of Music,” of all places in the 
world ! 

‘* And we may picture her sitting in some marble court 
overlooking the Aigean, among her companions and her 
loves. And there was Cydno, and Anactorie and Andro- 
meda, and Gyrinna, and Eunice, and Gongyla, and Erinna, 
who had to leave them all and go back to her spinning 
again; and Atthis, and Telesippa, and Megara. And 
these last were the three she loved the most. And she was 
a little dark woman with black hair, and Alczeus says that 
she had a beautiful smile. And she had the passions of 
Semiramis. All the amours of Aphrodite put together 
would scarcely equal the amours of Sappho. And she 
panted for that love which seems so strange. * * * And 
Sappho had been married to a wealthy Andrian of the 
name of Cercolus, when she was very young. And she had 
a little daughter named Cleis, and she says somewhere, ‘I 
have a little daughter and she is like golden flowers, and I 
would not give her for all the wealth of Lydia, or even for 
my own dear Lesbos.’ * * * And she was full of fire and 
passion, and is the acknowledged mistress of the Systaltic 
or ‘ Thrilling’ Style of Music.” 

Remembering the consuming frenzy of her life ; remem- 
bering her passionate verses, I find the Goldmarkian music 
a pale and languid portrayal of ‘‘ the little dark woman 
with black hair.” 

Paine saw deeper into the character of his ‘‘ Gidipus,” 
and Massenet knew the song that burst through the 
parched and craving lips of raging ‘‘ Phaedra.” 

e * 

The symphony by Raff, as ever, gave much pleasure. 
Mrs. Elene B. Eaton, a soprano of fresh, agreeable voice, 
showed excellent training. She appeared to better advan- 
tage, so far as intonation was concerned, in the air by 
Handel than in the air from ‘‘ Oberon.” 


* 
* 


The Apollo Club gave its first concert of the season the 
2ist. I was unable to be present. Here is a condensed 
version of Mr. Capen's account of it published in the ‘*‘ Ad- 
vertiser” of the 22d: ; 

The chief work performed last evening was “The Pilot,” by Max 
Spicker—as telling and well made masterpiece for male voices as has 
been heard in this city for many a day—a wondrous adaptation of 
music to words it is; and interpolated at intervals with tonal migra- 
tions that surprised by their newness, and none the less their startling 
boldness, yet with such effects, one and all, as no progressive musi- 
cian would impeach. The work was sung with fine effect, the fortis- 
simi of the club being no less genuine than void of noise. A difficult 
selection it was, both technically and otherwise ; but there need beno 
apology made on this score. The club’s singing throughout was no- 
table for a certainty of attack and strict loyalty to key, even when 
least expected. A dainty song of the thirteenth century sounded 
modern enough to have emanated froma composer of to-day. It was 
sung with exquisite delicacy and refinement. Other selections given 
by the club were ‘“‘Suomi’s Song” by Mair, with which the concert 
opened ; “ Bugle Song,” Hawley ; ‘The Image of the Rose,” Reich- 
ardt ; tenor solo by Mr. Shirley ; “ Ring Out,” by Adam; “Italian 
Salad,’”’ Genee; “ The Gallant Knight,” song of the sixteenth century ; 
“Good Night,” a veritable gem, by a young Boston composer, whose 
future may well be awaited with interest, and “ Roundlay,”’ by 
Rheinberger. Surely the concert came as a red letter day in the 
club's history. 

The selections by Marcello and Pergolese were not given with any 
constant integrity as regards pitch. Beyond cavil, the best solo 
singing in the concert was contributed by Mr. Thomas L. Cushman 


* 


* 


* 
* * 


At a meeting of the Roxbury Musical Society, Friday 
evening, Mr. C. L. Capen was chosen musical director. 
The chorus of the society consists of fifty voices. 

The Melba Concert Company will sing here December 4. 

‘The Princess Bonnie” will be given at the Tremont 
December 3. 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins’ second series of three ‘‘ Piano Lec- 
ture Concerts” will begin Saturday, December 1, as 
matinées, at Wesleyan Hall. 

The Portland Athletic Club is to produce a new comic 
opera entitled ‘‘ Hawaii,” in that city December 13, The 
book is by Mr. Walter C. Emerson and the music by Mr. 
Elliott C. Mitchell. 

Miss Clara Smart will give a vocal recital December 11. 

Puitie Have. 


German Conservatory Concert.—A grand compliment- 
ary concert was given at Chickering Hall, November 23, 
by the New York German Conservatory of Music and 
National College of Music. The concert opened with an 
organ solo. Eight pupils played the ‘‘ Parting March,” by 
Raff, for sixteen hands. There were many numbers on the 
program and the concert closed very late. Among the 
numbers which pleased the large audience best were those 
executed by Bessie Putnam, Blanche and Lillie Ham- 
burger, Ada Belle Sherman, Augusta Bardes and Leila 
Hearne. 

Zippora Monteith.—Zippora Monteith, as an oratorio 
and concert singer, has been in great demand this season. 
Her recent appearances are associated with that of 
many of the most renowned artists, such as Edward 
Lloyd, Watkin Mills, W. Ludwig, Henschel, Durward 
Lely, Bispham, Plunket Greene, Santley and others. Her 
repertory includes seventy-five oratorios and arias innumer- 
able. 
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HE week just ending has added but little to 
the musical history of Chicago, at least so far as pub- 
lic concerts and other musical entertainments are con- 
cerned. 
I notice with satisfaction that De Wolf Hopper calls his 
new play ‘‘ Dr. Syntax” a‘ musical comedy” instead of a 
‘‘comic opera.” The pieces which have been given under 
the name of comic opera during the past four or five years 
have been but a travesty upon the name. In them opera 
there was none, not even the lightest possible form of 
comic opera. They were farces of the most trivial kind 
gotten up for the purpose of enabling some comedian to 
show off his eccentricities and peculiar style of horse play. 
There were a few songs interspersed through the per- 
formance, once in a while one which had merit, but in the 
main the music was as trivial and meaningless as the dia- 
logue. Most of them had not even the semblance of a plot 
to hang the nonsense on, but the antics of the comedians 
made the people laugh, they crowded the theatres, and the 
managers and the comedians were happy, because they 
made much money. There was no thought among them 
of an earnest effort to improve the taste of the public, but 
they catered to anything that would increase the box office 
receipts. One comedian fell down a flight of stairs and 
made a hit. Another comic opera singer climbed the side 
of a house, and he madea hit. The audience said that the 
opera was splendid. Now those farce comedies with a lit- 
tle music thrown in could not with the least possible pro- 
priety be called comic operas. They were not bad as 
laughable pieces of buffoonery, but they were decidedly 
misnamed. 

De Wolf Hopper is the first of the comedians to call these 
pieces by their right name, ‘‘musical comedy.” ‘Dr. 
Syntax” is certanly funny enough to make even the most 
solemn person alive laugh. It fairly bubbles over with 
mirth andlaughter. What could be more irresistibly funny 
than the sleepy girl in the school? What could arouse 
more laughter than the ‘‘ Dr. Syntax” of De Wolf Hopper, 
which gives him every opportunity to display his character- 
istic comicalities in a perfectly natural and legitimate way, 
or the funny ‘*‘ Lord Lawntennis” of Alfred Klein ? 

De Wolf Hopper sings the usual topical song in his in- 
imitable way. I wonder if the people who listen to him, 
and laugh night after night at his clever bits of by play, 
realize that he has a really fine bass voice, one much better 
both in power and compass than belongs tomany a singer 
in real opera? He has, and if he would sing fine music 
would put some of the opera bassos to blush. One of the 
best and most commendable points about Mr. Hopper’s 
presentation this season is the excellence of his company. 
There are no weak spots in the cast. Every part is ably 
filled and the result is a performance so far unequalled by 
any of the so-called light opera companies. 

Bertha Waltzinger sings with excellent taste and style 
and shows a thorough vocal cultivation. Her voice is 
brilliant and her expression musicianly. She madea fine 
impression by her singing of the waltz song. She has also 
good dramatic ability. Jennie Goldthwaite, as the sleepy 
girl, made a wonderful success. She never loses herself an 
instant. She never smiled even when her gaucheries con- 
vulsed the audience and even made the people on the stage 
laugh. She has a voice, too. One of beautiful timbre. 
She fills it with tears in her lament in the last act of the 
She will be heard of in a more emphatic manner 
some day. Well, ‘‘ Dr. Syntax” is surely one of the clean- 
est and funniest of all pieces of its kind. Itis clearly the 
best thing De Wolf Hopper has had, and while he calls it 
what it really is, ‘‘ a musical comedy,” it is nevertheless as 
much of a comic opera as any of its predecessors. 


* 
* 


piece. 


* 

Theodore Thomas gave us a symphony program at the 

concerts of the Chicago Orchestra Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night. The program was: 


Overture, “ Dimitri Dontekol ". : 5... ccewivcceccdseveccsesics Rubinstein 
Symphony, No. 2, in D Major........ccccscescccececcceccesecens Brahms 
Concerto, in B minor, op. 61, for violin and orchestra,.....Saint-Saéns 
(First time in Chicago.) 
Mr. Bendix. 


Coadecccecstdecsseccovesccovens Tschaikowsky 


Fantasia, ‘‘The Tempest”’ 


The first number was put upon the program in honor of 


hard to fill. 


with which the works of Rubinstein abound. 


ment. 
able. 


Bendix. 


of his country. 


devoted to the memory of his countryman. 


*¥ 
* * 


at Apollo Hall this afternoon. 

recital of the Chicago Musical College. 

Sonata in B flat (for piano and violin)...............seeeee J. L. Dussek 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann and Miss Clara Krause. 

Violin, grand Slavonic fantasie 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 


Piano— 
“Spanish Serenade’ 


Miss Clara Krause. 


(Finale movement.) 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann and Miss Clara Krause. 

Dussek’s sonata is rarely heardin our concert rooms. It 
ig a composition of decided merit, and deserves to be 
oftener performed. Bernhard Listemann is great in every 
requisite essential to an artist. He has fire and vigor to 
an unusual extent ; his technic is faultless, and he has true 
poetic feeling as well. Miss Krause is a pianist of the ut- 
most conscientiousness. Her playing is admirable for its 
correctness, and she enters deeply into the feeling of a 
composition. Given two such artists, a most delightful 


day. The final movement of the Rubinstein sonata was a 
fine example of highly artistic work. Both artists seemed 
to vie with each other to give the finest possible expression 
and finish of performance to the composition of the great 
master whose life here so lately ended. Mr. Listemann 
played Vieuxtemps’ fantasie with consummate mastery 
and dashing brilliancy. Miss Krause was successful in her 
solo numbers, displaying the qualities of a true artist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich gave a long program of 
songs and duets before the Amateur Musical Club this 
afternoon. It was the sixty-first Artists’ Recital given by 
the club. The Amateur Musical Club has done and is 
always doing much to hasten the progress of the art of 
music in Chicago. Its influence has been strongly felt in 
the creation of a desire for good music among young peo- 
ple. From its concerts and receptions many have gone 
with a firm resolution to study music for music’s sake, and 
many a fine amateur pianist or vocalist owes her first in- 
spiration to the existence of the Amateur Musical Club. 
The recital this afternoon was thoroughly enjoyable. 
Mr. Heinrich sang nine songs, Mrs. Heinrich sang eight, 
and they sang four duets. They are both artists of well- 
known ability. 


*~ 
© * 


Maurice Rosenfeld played this fine program at Apollo 


phony is full of laborious elaboration, although it has much | enough. 
thematic beauty. The first movement is almost tiresome 
by its length and somewhat monotonous style of develop- | 
The third and last movements are the most enjoy- | 

| 


Saint-Saéns’ brilliant concerto was finely played by Max | 
This artist is always reliable, and while one 
wishes a little more fire in his playing sometimes, his in- | 
terpretations are masterly and his style thoroughly musi- 
cianly. The work which closed the concert was from the 
pen of a lamented composer, whose untimely death was a 
blow to the whole musical world, and doubly soto the music 
Like Anton Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky | Rubinstein. 
was a Russian who did much for the advancement of the | 
music of his country. It was a fitting tribute that his work | plow. The great artist was associated in my mind witha 
had a place upon a program the first number of which was | host of pleasant memories. To me he was more than the 


Bernhard Listemann and Clara Krause gave a fine recital 
It was the regular Saturday 
The program was: 


Vieuxtemps 


” (MEW).....ssceeeeeecceeesmaver Scharwenka 
at 
WO ecnvndclhinc siddesivectsccettwedtccesesevdeber cute ccs 


Violin— | 
WEE BAUNE  dpncvesdeucddacddsshéccdusgbnabdubagtvcceeanaa Wagner | 
PRI. cécccincckauadsenie) sabiubuasthe benckadeanks Sarasate | 

Sonata, G major (for violin and piano)........ccesseeeseeees Rubinstein 


performance must bethe result. This was certainly so to- 


filled the whole musical world with regret and left a place | voices blend admirably ; they sing with the utmost pre- 
The overture is full of the harmonic beauty | cision and their phrasing and shading are artistic and show 
and musicianly treatment of theme and instrumentation careful study. The young ladies were obliged to respond 
Brahms’ sym- | to encore after encore and the audience could not get 


| ° 
WALtTon PERKINS. 





Rubinstein and Crau. 


SHALL never forget the eight months from 
September, 1872, to May, 1873. Atthat period I wasa 
| young fellow just making my first ventures as an entrepre- 
neur. I had had but little experience ; my most important 
undertaking had been the direction of the Aimée comic 
opera troupe, and yet, by a purely accidental combination 
of circumstances, I suddenly found myself, right at the be- 
ginning of my career, the American manager of Anton 


The news of his death last week came like a stunning 


wondrously gifted pianist to whom two continents had 
| paid homage. He was a great hearted man. He wasa 
man whose fascinatingly sweet disposition, whose entire 
lack of conceit or arrogance, whose captivating personal 
magnetism and charm of manner made an indelible im- 
pression upon all with whom he came in contact. 

Rubinstein was the first great figure with whom I was 

brought in direct contact. I felt a strong pride in the fact 
that I was his manager. I doubt whether my career will 
end with such a marvellous artist as it began. 

I have nothing to do with his position in the artistic 
I have simply thought that a few reminiscent re- 
| marks upon Rubinstein’s American tour would be found of 
interest at this time, when the news of his death has just 
reached us. 
| Inthe spring of 1872 I was busily arranging my affairs 
| for the Aimée tour when I received a letter from my uncle, 
| Mr. J. Grau, dated Vienna. He had lost some time before 
| the fortune he had made with Ristori in this country. He 
| had an idea that there was money to be made with French 
| comic opera in this city, and he found out—at the Four- 
| teenth Street Theatre—that he was mistaken. 

It appeared that he had engaged Rubinstein for a con- 
| cert tour in America. He was to play at 200 concerts for 
| the honorarium of $40,000, or $200 perconcert. Rubinstein 
| had signed the contract and the preliminaries had all been 
| settled. 

This was, I believe, in April, 1872. My uncle further 
stated that as it was utterly impossible for him to carry out 
| his original intentions, I could have the contract if I could 
| find the necessary funds. 
| I thought over the matter very carefully and finally 
went to a gentleman in this city whose modesty forbids y 
| naming him, and laid the case before him. I told him that 
| $40,000 would be required to be deposited in May—that is, 
within a month. I had never seen the gentleman before, 
but when I explained the situation to him he told me to 
sail for Europe at once, adding, ‘‘ My banker will meet 
you in Vienna and will arrange all money matters to your 
satisfaction.” 

I sailed on May 1. As it was the first time I had crossed 
the Atlantic I remember that passage weil. It was made 
upon the Cuba, and on board were Wachtel, Parepa-Rosa, 
Max Maretzek and Mr. Jarrett, then personal manager for 
| Christine Nilsson. 

When I arrived in Vienna I went to my uncle, whom I 
found in the hospital. He was in the full possession of his 
mental faculties. I told him that [ had managed to obtain 
the necessary funds, and that I was prepared to place them 
at his disposition for the tour if he chose to undertake the 
management of Rubinstein. This was, however, out of 
the question ; so the pianist was seen, the contract with 
my uncle was transferred to my name, and about the be- 


| world. 








Hall last Saturday afternoon : 


| 


Mr. Rosenfeld is a hard working musician and always 
has the good of his art at heart. His playing on this oc- 
casion received commendation from several prominent 
musicians who were present and made also a favorable 
impression on the audience. 


* ~ * 

Misses Marie Miller and Laura Schafer, of St. Louis, 
were here this week. These young ladies are making a 
feature of piano duet playing. They play such works as 
Schumann's toccata and Chopin's études arranged for two 
performers. Their playing is remarkable for its clearness | 
and brilliancy and the pieces sound as if played by one 
person. 


* 


* ¥ 


The Lorelei Lady Quartet—Harriet Beynon, first so- 
prano ; Gertrude Grosscup, second soprano ; Clara Ongawa, 
first alto, and Grace McChesney, second alto—were emi- 








the memory of its composer, whose death last Tuesday 


nently successful at a concert in Pullman last night. Their 


PRD CO OMORMOR OW TE. ia cicc f cvevccscuceendssvebacé Schumann 
Nocturne; Opi BB, NOs Ticccccc.cccccsvvcece ) re : 
PR ODD ini 06s dic ccticcsccccctccces ea? 2o<. teeta ie Chopia 
RENEE oc: cc cxveuceennpceccecerayequessecadeesened Ed. Schutt | 
PN acnudbabebeud sesennndeccessacduaceddegcenndhengbecte A. Hyllested 
OR TOUS Sha 6 cécndcobscdvecchantcns coéducanse¥ebeudes P. Douillet 
PONT. FUG UO Dc eeici icecddcnacdBbsescedcadeuaees adenbe Brahms | 


ginning of September the artist had arrived in New York, 
ready for the tour. 

Upon his arrival here he went to the Clarendon Hotel, 
and there, on September 12, if my memory is not at fault, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Carl Bergmann, 
gave him aserenade. This is an honor they had then, I- 
believe, only paid once before to an artist, and that was 
Jenny,Lind. ‘The program played consisted of Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” overture, the andante from Beethoven's fifth 
symphony, and, I think,a torch dance by Meyerbeer. The 
tumult and enthusiasm on the part of the public were in- 
describable. Cries of ‘‘ Rubinstein! Rubinstein!” came 
from every part, and when finally he appeared on the 
balcony he was given a royal reception. He bowed time 
after time, and at last uttered a few words of thanks. 

Another incident I remember about that serenade is that 
after it was over a number of friends crowded into Rubin- 
stein’s room. Someone made an address of welcome; I do 
not remember his name. As a matter of fact, 1 was too 
delighted with the prospect of success held out for my 
artist and his tour to pay much attention to the details 
of what was going on. I only know that a charming 
speech was made, and that Rubinstein begged to be ex- 
cused from replying in words, and said he would thank 
them in the only way he knew—in music. Then, as sim- 
ply as achild, this great artist sat down to the piano and 
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played several numbers for the party. He played one of 
his own iptions of a Beethoven number—I suppose 
it must have been the ‘‘ Ruins of Athens” march, though 
I cannot say positively ; a Chopin nocturne, and Liszt’s 
the ‘* Erl King.” 

of the most remarkable of nights. 


transcr 


transcription of 
That was one Rubin- 
stein sat, genial and yet grave, winning friends on all hands. 


I never saw anyone with such magnetism. He gave one 


the impression of being very reserved, and yet he could 
upon occasions be as jovial as the most reckless of boon 
companions. He hada perfectly enchanting smile. When 


he was pleased his rugged Tartar face would become quite 
sunny and fascinating. 
He made his first appearance in this city at Steinway 
3, He played his own concerto 
and variations by Hindel, the ‘‘ Ruins of 
Mozart's rondo in A minor, the Schumann 
and his own barcarolle in G, the 


Hall, on September 23, 1872. 
in D minor, an ait 


Athens " march 


études symphoniques, 
melody in F and his valse caprice. 

The sensation he made was colossal. The audience 
went crazy. It seemed as though he would never have 


finished bowing. I remember that during one part of the 
concert a silver wreath was offered to him on a white satin 
cushion. He looked at it cynically and then shook his 
leonine head, nor could he be persuaded to accept either 
the wreath or the masses of flowers that were sent to him. 

He was a sturdy minded man in every way. He hated 


ostentation of all kinds. 
that cut him to the quick was the sight of his own portraits 
plastered on the walls and exhibited in the shop windows. 
The portraits were by no means flattering, and on that 


ground alone he had, I must admit, just cause for com- 


plaint. That, however, was not what he objected to. He 
hated to be looked upon as a curiosity or a phenomenon. 
That affair of the portraits was a sore spot until, in our 


travels out West, he came to a place where the Rev. Henry 
3eecher was announced to lecture, and when he 


Ward 
saw the preacher's portraits covering the entire town he 
cheered up immensely. They were far worse than his 
own 

One Saturday night he had played at Buffalo. The fol- 
lowing evening he was to play at the Grand Opera House, in 


this city. At that time Mr. Augustin Daly was the manager 


of the Grand Opera House, and a scheme of Sunday concerts | 


had been projected and was being carried through. For 


this particular concert, I believe, Gilmore’s Band had been | 


engaged, though of this detail I am not positive. I know, 


however, that after the Buffalo concert we hurried to the | 
rr” | 
Traveling then was | 


station and started off for New York. 
not what it is to-day, and it was late on Sunday afternoon 
when we arrived here. 

Someone called at the hotel to welcome 
showed him the program of the evening’s concert. 
side by side with his solo were a couple of Strauss waltzes. 
That wasenough. He sat down calmly and refused abso- 
lutely to play. LIimplored, I argued, I entreated, I threat- 
ened. It was of noavail. There was nothing to be done. 
All the printing offices were closed. 
eral others set to work, and with pen and ink scored out of 
the programs the offending items. Only then did Rubin- 
stein consent to play. After the concert he said gravely: 
‘I never regretted so much being a poor man. HadI had 
the money I would have paid you the $40,000 forfeit and 
would have gone straight back to Europe.” 

He was a tremendous worker. At every hotel in which 
he stayed he had a piano placed in his room, and the mo- 
ment he arrived he would begin to practice. He never 
slighted a single audience, no matter how small, by neglect 
or carelessness. He appeared to be completely engrossed 
in his art. He wouid study and work, and work and study 
continuously. his constitution stood the immense 
strain is a marvel. The last ten or fourteen days in this 
country presented a task that might have broken down a 
Hercules. 


How 


This was the program: He gave seven historical re- 
citals in New York and three in Boston. On Monday 
afternoon he played in New York, on Tuesday afternoon 
in Boston. The following afternoon he was again in New 
York, and on Thursday in Boston. Friday and Saturday 
afternoons were taken up with recitals in New York, and 
on Saturday evening he conducted his ‘‘ Ocean” symphony 
with the Thomas orchestra in Boston! That Saturday was 
a fiendish day. Immediately after the recital in the after- 
noon he drove to the station, and arrived in Boston just in 
time to get to the hall to conduct his work. 

And yet there was never acomplaint. His was the most 
lovable disposition imaginable. 

He played at more than the stipulated number of con- 
certs, and the net profit from the tour was $60,000, of which 
I presented my uncle with two-thirds. I may add that my 
poor uncle had returned to America, and for five years he 
lived on the little fortune made by the Rubinstein tour, in 
ill health, but still comfortably situated, until he died in 
1877. 

The last concert Rubinstein gave in Boston was a genu- 
ine triumph. His very clothes were rent by enthusiastic 
admirers in search of souvenirs. Women rushed on the 


platform and embraced him, and the entire audience liter- 
ally yelled: ‘‘ Come back again! 


Come back again!” He 


I remember one of the things | 


Rubinstein and | 
Almost | 


So, finally, I and sev- | 


played once more in New York, and sailed the following 
day, toward the end of May, 1873. 

The last time I saw him was in Berlin. This was in the 
summer of 1892. He was conducting his ‘‘ Maccabeus”’ at 
Kroll’s Theatre. I found him sadly changed and nearly 
blind. Abbey and I dined with him at Wolff’s house, and 
afterward he made young Hofmann play for us. For the 
boy he predicted a great future. We discussed a possible 
second tour through the States, and a contract was signed 
for the season of 1892-3 at an honorarium of $2,500 per 
concert. That is the highest fee ever paid a pianist, and it 
is curious to think that the only two artists who ever created 
such universal, delirious enthusiasm were Patti, the singer 
par excellence, and Rubinstein, the incomparable pianist. 
In the contract, however, was a clause which gave him the 
right to cancel his engagement before a certain date if he 
chose. Shortly before the expiration of this time we re- 
ceived a formal notification that he had abandoned the idea 
of a second tour. 

In the winter of 1891 I received a letter from Rubinstein 
recommending to meatenor called Mikailoff. Inthis letter 
he said: ‘‘ My dear Grau, if you really wish to see me again 
I am afraid it will have to be on this side of the water.” 
There was something so hopelessly sad about the remark 
that I was afraid he must be ill. The following May Abbey 
and I saw him, as I said before, in Berlin, and tried to 
tempt him to come over here, but he thought it was im- 
possible. We renewed negotiations for a tour this winter, 
but the answer came that he had returned to Peterhof, 
and that in all probability nothing could tempt him to 
leave it. 

Take him all in all, we shall never see his like again.— 
Maurice Grau in ‘‘ Herald.” 





Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, November 11, 1894. 
AST week there were six grand concerts, and 
this must be considered a good beginning of the mu- 
sical season. 

Monday, October 22, the first of the Rappoldi chamber 
music evenings took place in Braun's Hotel with Dvordk’s 
piano quintet in A major, op. 81, as a novelty. The per- 
| formance of it was positively great. The piano work was 
| performed by Mrs. Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer, whom we have 
not heard here in public for a long time. The second 
movement, called in Bohemian ‘‘ Dumka’”—an elegy or 
romance, I believe—as well as the third, ‘‘ Furiant,” a wild 

3ohemian dance of special national coloring, were loudly 
| applauded. The whole work is one of the most remarkable 
| 


by modern composers that has been heard here since 
Smetana’s quartet, ‘‘ Aus meinem Leben,” was played in 
the first of the Rappoldi Verein concerts last year. 
Mozart's G major quartet and Beethoven's op. 59, No. 2, 
were the other numbers on the program. 

The first of the popular Philharmonic concerts, October 
} 28, with Mr. and Mrs. Stavenhagen as soloists, was a pro- 
nounced success. It was managed by Mr. Ploetner, our 
| experienced concert manager, whose endeavors to make 
| good music more popular by reducing entrance prices 
| proved very successful. The great hall of the Gewerbe- 
| haus was filled. There was no free list. The program, 
which was highly interesting, included, besides works of 
Beethoven and Grieg, many new compositions by Bernhard 
| Stavenhagen. 

The piano concerto in B minor was exquisitely accom- 
| panied by the Trenkler Orchestra.. It is a grand and 
beautiful composition, founded in structure and form upon 
the ideas of the Wagner-Liszt school, being in some parts 
even too literal a copy of the great Bayreuth master. 
Reminiscences of Siegfried, Feuerzauber, &c., were very 
distinct, but the composition has originality enough to hold 
its position among the best of the latest musical produc- 
tions. 

Mr. Stavenhagen introduced himself as composer, piano 
virtuoso and conductor, proving to be equally eminent in 
all the branches of his activity. Even as an accompanist 
he was exquisite. Mr. Stavenhagen was unanimously de- 
clared to be one of the most prominent stars among modern 
musicians. His “ Lieder,” so artistically given by his wife, 
Mrs. Stavenhagen (née Denis, of Weimar), was proof of 
great talent and of fine poetic feeling. A lyrical poem, 
‘*Suleika,” was very beautiful and stimmungsvoll. It was 
favorably criticised by the press, though some people 
thought it too dreary—too much “‘ grau in grau.” 

Wednesday, October 24, Mr. Jean Louis Nicodé directed 
the first of his series of four orchestral concerts, which 
took the form of a Biilow Feier, with a speech in honor 
of the great Hans. The program was made up of the 
famous three B.’s—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms—besides 
Biilow’s own composition, ‘t Nirwana.” The soloist was 
Frederick Lamond. 

Thursday, October 25, a smaller musical recital by three 
young artists—the Misses Busjaeger, Betty Schwabe and 
Mr. Felix Dreyschock—attracted only a very small audience 
in Braun’s Hotel. Miss Schwabe, a violinist with great mu_ 
sical temperament, scored a success, and Mr. Dreyschock, 
pianist, was well received. 

Friday, October 26, the Court Opera House, on the first 








of the soloist evenings by the Royal Orchestra, was filled 
by an enthusiastic audience, which very warmly applauded 
the little giant, Eugen d'Albert, after his performance of 
the E flat concerto by Beethoven, which he played to per- 
fection. This rendering of his, with the assistance of our 
noapareil orchestra, was a rare musical treat. D’Albert’s 
Chopin solos, on the contrary, did not come up to the same 
level as his Beethoven performance. There was perhaps 
only one musical god who could do justice to every style 
of music, and he was Franz Liszt. 

Saturday, October 27, the lately published German Volks- 
lieder, arranged by Brahms, were sung here the first time, 
and created great interest, although one might have wished 
tohave heard them sung by another lieder interpreter than 
the concert giver, Mrs. Bichs-Faehrmann, who, however, 
honored herself and showed her good taste by the choice 
of such a program. The wonder child, Otto Rebbert, as- 
sisted, and made a fiasco. The dear little boy is not re- 
sponsible for not yet being ripe for playing in public, and 
his father, mother or tutors ought to be told that it is 
cruel to the child to take him to the concert platform only 
to satisfy vanity. 

The grand concert by the Allgemeine Musiker Verein, 
130 musicians, October 19, under Schuch’s lead, was a 
great success. The ‘t Tannhiduser” overture and Beetho- 
ven’s C minor symphony were enthusiastically received. 
Miss von Sondarska played a new composition, a piano 
concerto by a young Russian composer, Arentky, who by 
this op. 2 of his introduced himself as a musical light. In 
structure the composition widely differs from the old clas- 
sical concerto form in three movements. It was in fact no 
concerto, but a fantasia or a rhapsody with the accompani- 
ments of an orchestra. Arentky will certainly be heard of 
before long. Miss von Sondarska proved to be a pianist of 
superior attainments—more of a musician than a virtuoso. 
The young lady deserves great praise for the courage of 
introducing herself by playing an unknown composition to 
a critical audience. ‘‘ Who is Sondarska?” everybody was 
asking, but nobody knew. ‘‘ Probably a Russian.” ‘ Pupil 
of whom?” Nobody knew. She is said to have studied 
at Moscow. That was all I could learn. 

Emil Goetze, the celebrated tenor, gave a song recital 
November 8 before an enthusiastic audience. He was as- 
sisted by Ossip Schnirlin, a young violinist. 

Ben Davies, Tivadar Nachez and Algernon Ashton were 
heard here October 30. Their artistic success was com- 
plete, but the financial result was a failure, the hall being 
nearly empty. That our musical aristocracy was missing 
is greatly to be pitied. It was reported to me that the con- 
cert manager, Mr. Leopold, of Stuttgart, managed in a 
way which differed from the custom here, and that possibly 
was the reason why so many professional musicians were 
absent. The Dresden press, however, was fully repre- 
sented, and the critics unanimously praised the exquisite 
artists, who, should they come again, will be sure of a 
large audience. Mr. Ben Davies took the house by storm 
with his singing of Handel's aria from *‘ Judas Maccabeus,” 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Mandreadet,” &c. Tivadar Nachez excelled 
in the performance of Paganini, Bazzini, Bruch and Tar- 
tini. Algernon Ashton was an exquisite accompanist. 

A new opera, ‘‘ Cherubina,” by Leo Blech, of Aachen, 
the score of which has just been sent to me, seems a very 
good addition to opera literature in Germany. The acting 
persons of the book, written by D. Kunhardt, are: Luigi 
Torelli, the famous sculptor of Florence, from 1595, and his 
daughter, Cherubina; Paolo, Giuseppe and Leone, three 
scholars of Torelei; Andreas, a young German sculptor, &c. 
In the Klavierauszug the leitimotivs (a la Wagner) are 
printed on the first page. The work is sure to attract the 
attention of opera directors and managers in Europe as 
well as in America. 

A highly attentive and aristocratic audience assembled 
in Braun’s Hotel, November 5, the first of the chamber 
music evenings by Mrs. Stern, Mr. Petri and Baron von 
Liliencron, who is not only a baron, but aiso an exquisite 
musician, able to compete for the prize even among profes- 
sional 'cello virtuosos. Prince Albert of Saxony, as well 
as many other personalities of distinction, were seen in the 
audience. These concerts are generally acknowledged as 
events of a high order, but this was of special interest. 
On the program was the same A major quintet, op. 81, by 
Dvorak, which on a previous night was performed by the 
Rappoldi Verein. The work of Mrs. Stern, who is a vir- 
tuoso and a first-rate ensemble player, won many flattering 
comments. A. INGMAN, 





Not Private Secretary. 


N order to avoid future misunderstanding it is 
] necessary to state that Alexander McArthur, formerly 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, now of Paris, never was 
Anton Rubinstein’s secretary. McArthur went to St. 
Petersburg to study piano with Rubinstein and, just as 
other of his friends did, answered his French, Russian and 
German correspondence for him, as Rubinstein never or 
rarely answered letters. Naturally McArthur answered 
all American and English letters that required a reply. 
That is all there is to the story of the private secretary of 
Anton Rubinstein. 
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Carl G. Schmidt.—Carl G. Schmidt, organist of the | 
First Presbyterian Church in Morristown, N. J., has closed 


his first series of interesting matinée concerts, which be. 
gan jast September: The last one before the holidays, 
given last Wednesday, was an afternoon with Schumann, 
with the following program: ‘' Traiimerei,” ‘‘ Warum,” 
‘*Romanze,” ** Des Abends,” Fantasie, op. 17. These con- 
certs will be continued later on. 

“The Creation ’’ at Carnegie Hall.—The Oratorio Soci- 
ety, Walter Damrosch conductor, will give ‘‘ The Creation” 
this Friday afternoon at the public rehearsal, and Saturday 
evening at the concert at Carnegie Hall, New York. The 
soloists for the occasion are Lillian Blauvelt, soprano ; 
Chas. H. Clarke, tenor, and Emil Fischer, basso. Frank 
L. Sealy will be the organist, and the Symphony Orchestra 
will furnish the instrumental music. 

The Symphony Society will give the next concerts 
December 7 and 8, and Ysaye will play Bruch’s ‘‘ Second 
Concerto,” and a ‘‘Theme and Variations,” by Joachim, 
which is new in this country. 

The St. Cecilia Society, of Flint.—At Flint, Mich., 
last week a fine concert was given by the St. Cecilia 
Society. The classical program of piano music, with ex- 
planatory remarks by Franz A. Apel, director of the 
Detroit School of Music, is appended : 


Sarabande Espagnole of the Sixteenth Century— 





CO aaah aksctcdinncnrsbesbasekendhsehbastatente Jean B. L 

i nchacecdc: avi daceesaceseddaavecedeeces Jean Ph. Rameau, 1683-1764 
Chaconne and Var............. visas etecencnused G. F. Handel, 1685-1759 
SPE EP Od ccuectanvesccsccees , . Johann Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750 
I Os NOON ios tenn noua p adad skeen cadasaus W. A. Mozart, 1756-1795 


‘* Sunshine and Rain” Blumenthal 





verie Soocturr 
oa o peace Si aeidesrapesee John Field, 1782-1837, Ireland 
Phantasiestuck, op. 14.........+06- O. Floersheim, New York, America 
Eros, op. 27, No. 1........ Adolph M. Foerster, Philadelphia, America 
CII, EG Di sccccctdcvaccesece E. R. Kroeger, St. Louis, America 
Country Scene, op. 28, No. 6...... Halfdan Kjerulf, 1818-1870, Norway 
Intermede, op. 4, NO. 3.........eecees +ee-+- Sig. Stojowski, Russia 
Mees BU, Gain cccasdee cucvsebncsecsaaveures Genari Karganoff, Russia 





‘The Star of Bethlehem’’...... ‘ Stephen Adams 
Miss Julia Kn 


Wedding March......... 





ocker. 


kert 
oveevee’ ..Mendelssohn-Liszt, Germany 

Pittsburg.—The Schubert Male Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season last Friday evening in the Pitt 
Club Theatre under the direction of Morris Stephens, with 
the assistance of Conrad Retsch, violinist, and Vincent B. 
Wheeler, pianist. 


sburg 


The program was as follows: 








Choral march, ‘‘ Cheer Up, Companions”’.,............e++.00+-. Becker 
Club 
Piano solo, “Grand Scherzo” Sa a: REAPS 7 Pee eee Gottschalk 
Vincent B. Wheeler. 
Gate 4 Detain 7 ep Bees 5c ntictsehacencsseves sabotattabaces Pinsuti 
G. W. G. Snyder 
Serene, PO, FES LMG TAGE cscccsccetecccdncccescacoses Gwent 
Club, 
Baan * Flew Teky Geta isos cckdsd occ da titans cdeadecwetcsnvedepiccid Adams 
C. B. Thompson. 
Ounrtet, “5 Geeet FROG, Late”. .ovcsccsoncdsvicecsgecscceiesws . Hartel 
Messrs. Troop, Prugh, Locke and Bryce 
Solo, “‘ Heart’s Delight” ..... iddeke PuaeeddesAedcseecest Gilchrist 
Morris Stephens 
Cee: 8 in ie ee OF BOG oc ncsndcace sence aces Cecene Mendelssohn 
Messrs. Thompson, Lane, Sr y« 1b 
‘“* Robin Hood,” ** The Owl and the Pussycat ”’,........,.... De Koven 





Club 
8. R. Ford’s Recital.—The fourth recital by Sereno R. 
Ford, the organist of the First M. E. Church, Stamford, 
Conn., was given at the church November 19 before an 
immense audience. ‘The program, devoted entirely to 
French composers, was as follows: 


Grand sonete, D MING. ..0cccccccccceccosssecccessee ...-Alex. Guilmant 
Vocal— 

Se ee MOE acc census catcedeekastsobesacasen Ch. Gounod 

Be GIO boos cote cecvevotecvessccssccenenecncctsenssced Adolph Adam | 

Mrs. Paul Nash. 

Communion, E minor.... .. .... Scab vaadcuadsbonate as Edouard Batiste | 
Offertoire de Ste. Cecile......... ’ 
CNesodncddchucrtccocdsqnbdeconecctducotadectbecetvesens Th. Salomé 
Pe CCIE SV OROMIONI GT. oc ccccccccvecdccicncescasvccenseds Cc, M. Widor 
Vocal— 

ee aN ei ican car decnbactogd ctacnscochapecdoscybont J. Faure 

“Charm Marguerite” (an old French song)...........+++- 

Miss Margaretta Demarest. 

Rhapsody on Breton melodieS............cesssesseesevcers Saint-Saéns 
PEE IGE  wicadeninsccdses dened cdisrasecviivcdices Th. Dubois 


Carri Concert.—The Carri Brothers gave their first an- 
nual concert at Chickering Hall the evening of November 
20. A large audience was pleased with the way Ferdinand 
Carri (violin), Hermann Carri (piano), Carl Schoner (viola) 
and Philip Egner (violoncello) performed the quartet by H. 





| Stiehl. They certainly brought out all the good there is 
| in this composition. Ferdinand Carri played part of the 
‘* Paganini Concerto,” introducing a cadenza by himself ; 
| also ‘‘ Airs Hongrois,” by Ernst, both of which were given 
with dash and technic. Hermann Carri conscientiously 
played the piano parts of the quartet by Stiehl and Beet- 
hoven; also ‘‘ Scherzo,” by Chopin. The Brothers Carri 
| head the New York Institute for Violin Playing and School 
| for Piano and Vocal Culture at 230 East Sixty-second 
| street. 
| Elmira Concert.—The piano pupils of Miss Roberts and 
| vocal students of Edward Randall Myer last week gave a 





| musicale at Mr. Myer’s residence in Elmira, N. Y. The 
program was: 
b Le PUOMER i ccccevccdivcacccdcecccgiscessocensevecevcces-covsegecercers Raff 
Mrs. Shaut. 
| “Ave Masia” ....sccccccccccccccccscoccccceseceweseececescovcesecs Luzzie 
Miss Horgan. 
BOTORNIG occ c disccccadctcacecedesdssdcoctess ssccdiicsissacquacectbe lijinski 
POGUHOR..<..ccccccccce ¢ ceccccsecesssecagsec ened ecpecegerine eacg ead Grieg 


Miss Clara M. Slee. 
“Jt was not to be”... ..cccccccvccevscsesccnsccccvecceccccenesecess Nessler 
Mr. Parkhurst, 


BATOUENES s oc cccccccccecevsdesccssesccéicvosdesed seseetectecdises Farmer 
Miss White. 
Trio, * The Mariner oc. vcccccopacccecctecatatdqesedeccscces Randegger 
Miss Moon, Mr. Parkhurst, Mr. Myer 
WROGCUEIIG  coccsccs. cass sdcctededsiscertdeccecsonsoungcenessacoseees Brassir 
Valse [OBO soc cccssevcccccccocsdvdecegdcecvcesouécoesvedeceesdeess Nevin 
: Miss Long. 

“© Pair, O Sweet and Holy’ cc cccecerccedcerbcccescoveceoecesess Cantor 
a? Peer ewdabyers cab denacbes candebdscnctuseucetuadpas ue Flagler 
Miss Wilson. 

“Bong of the Brook” ...i ciiccccceccedtacissecevdcscuctesecse Seaeeges Lack 
Miss Carrier. 
© FOOD PATO... cecccsccccccccccccccscccesesecess: ceveccsceses Bemberg 
Miss Moon. 

Etude, Emajor........--+.++++ Ce dckvcwcibadacvccetebcsetnvarsase Chopin 


Waltz, E minor 


Miss Barker. 
Mr. Myer at the piano. 

A series of musicales will be given this winter by Miss 
Roberts and Mr. Myer, at which other pupils will make 
their début. 

Beethovon String Quartet.—At Chamber Music Hall, 
November 22, the Beethoven String Quartet gave the first 
of a series of concerts. Theclubisin a flourishing condi- 
tion, this being the ninth year of its existence. 

The members of t':e club are Gustav Dannreuther, first 
violin; Ernst Thiele, second violin ; Otto K. Schill, viola, 
On this occasion they were 
The program was 


and Emil Schenck, violoncello. 
assisted by Mr. Ulysse Biihler, pianist. 
as follows: 









Quartet, op. 76, No. 4, in B flat major.........ccccccsccccesccsces Haydn 

Quartet, op. 34, in D minor (first time)........cccescseccccseeees Dvorak 

Quintet, op. 45, in C major, for piano, two violins, viola and 
Violoncello (NEW). .......ccccccccccccccccccscccceteese eoeeeG, Martucci 


Alexander Lambert.—Alexander Lambert, with the as- 
sistance of several of his pupils, will give a concert in 
Yonkers, December 4. The proceeds are to be given to St. 
Andrew’s Chapel, in Yonkers. 

Mary Louise Clary.—Mary Louise Clary, the popular 
young contralto, has recently been engaged for several 


| important concerts in the West, among them one with the 


Apollo Club, of Toledo, December 21, and the Arion Musi- 
cal Club, of Milwaukee, February 5. 


Ogden Club Ooncert.—The first subscription concert of 


the Ogden Musical Club, under the direction of Mrs. Ogden } 


Crane, was given Monday evening last at Chickering Hall. 
Besides pupils of Mrs. Crane and the club, the performers 
were: Amphion Vocal and Mandolin Quartet; Miss M. 
Christine Dyer, violinist; William C. Carl, organist, and 
Ida Letson Morgan at the piano. 

It was an enjoyable entertainment, the Club sang with 
precision, the Amphion Quartet won much applause, Misses 
M. Louise Mundell, Mary Vandergrift and George Wash- 
bourne Morgan sang well. Eva Worms has a beautiful 
contralto voice, and Hattie Diamant captured the audience 
with her delightful soprano. Martha Briggs sang ‘‘ Spring 
Voices,” by W. C. Carl, accompanied by the composer. 


| The latter played also two organ pieces: ‘‘ Cantabile,” by 
|S. Rousseau, and ‘* Marche aux flambeaux,” by Guilmant, 


in his accustomed fine style. Ida Coggeshall’s contralto 
voice found grateful work in the several numbers assigned 
to her. 

Christine Dyer, violinist, 
Scharwenka Conservatory, of 


did great credit to the 
which she is a pupil. 


| There is no doubt about Mrs. Ogden Crane’s success 


as ateacher and program maker. That the concert lasted 


| until half-past 11 o'clock is partly due to an enthusiastic 


audience, which by its persistent demands for encores pro- 


| longed the entertainment unreasonably. 


Bemberg’s New Opera.—Mr. Bemberg has been selected 
to write the music for the new opera in which Lillian Rus- 


| sell is to appear next summerin London. Thetitle, ‘* Cleo- 


patra,” and the story have been chosen by the singer her- 
self. 

Yonkers College of Music.—It is asserted that Adolph 
Dahn-Petersen has joined the staff of teachers at the 
Yonkers College of Music. He is a pupil of Emilio Belari. 

Said the Oboe Made Him Insane. — Max Gripprich, 
a musician in the Soldiers’ Home Band in Dayton, Ohio, 











stealing jewelry and money from the residence where he 
lodged, but advanced in extenuation the strange plea that 
he had practiced on the oboe, and that the instrument had 
a tendency to make the player insane. He was given the 
minimum sentence of one year. 

Yaw.—Victor Thrane, the efficient manager of Miss 
Yaw and her company, telegraphs that ‘‘ Yaw is packing 
houses in Texas this week, speculators selling choice seats 
as high as $5 each. I have closed already five return en- 
gagements,” 

In Memory of Rubinstein.—The directors of the New 
York Symphony Society held a meeting last week to nom- 
inate a committee to draft appropriate resolutions on the 
eath of Rubinstein. It was also decided that this com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Ocean Symphony ” should replace that of Brahms 
on the program for December 7 and 8. 

J. 8. Wilcox as Editor.—We note with interest the 
great improvement in all departments and in the general 
tone of the Detroit ‘‘ Song Journal ” since Mr. J. S. Wilcox 
has become editor and manager. 

Juanito Manen.—Juanito Manen, the youthful Spanish 
violinist, was the special attraction at the concert which 
the Musurgia Society gave yesterday at Carnegie Hall. 

Mme.Ockleston-Lippa.—Mme. Ockleston-Lippa, concert 
pianist, also well known on the Continent and in England 
as a composer, last week gave, according tothe Pittsburg 
“Post,” a delightful piano recital at the Pittsburg Club. 
The conception and technic she evinced in the serious 
numbers of the program gave the audience rare enjoyment. 

Musical Service.—The New York Ladies’ Quartet, con- 
sisting of Louisa Morrison, Ida L. Coggeshall, soprani ; 
Flora Meigs and Mrs. A. C. Taylor, alti, with the Mendels- 
sohn String Quintet, supplied the musical part at the gath- 
ering at Association Hall last Sunday evening. 

Frida Simonson Coming.—Frida Simonson, the cele- 
brated pianist, will arrive in this country early next Jan- 
uary. She will appear in concert under the management 
of Harry Wolfsohn. 

Vassar Girls as Musicians.—The last issue of the 
Vassar ‘‘ Miscellany ” calls attention to the fact that four 
Vassar graduates in music of the class of 94 have recently 
passed with honor the professional examination instituted 
by the American College of Musicians. 

Mr. Carl’s Next Recital.— The fourth Mr. Carl's 
series of organ concerts at the First Presbyterian Church 
will be given next Monday at 4 o'clock with the following 


of 


program ; 
Dithyramb (new), atone poem for the organ...........Basil Harwood 
‘ , H, Lemaire 


Pastorale in 





e 


Paraphrase, * i 
de la Tombelle 





Resurrection and the Life) (new)............. 
pA ae a a ee yee eee el Augusta Holmés 
SE CN TR. Se ls dae daa bs cen ccccdeTukudvecuctenke Th. Salomé 
An 
CHBCTEOES (OW) a dccncccdvcwscccevesccvcersdctboccoesaceebncsoaends E. Silas 
Seventh organ concerto B flat.......ccccccescsvccscccesecs G. F. Handel 
LOPES O DING an «666d endian dds ctdocgueszccssewqcdatnscapecmseh uae Bourrée 
Recit and Aria from the “‘Seasons”’..... Crees .. Josef Haydn 
Mr. Luther Gail Allen 
Sinfonia, ‘‘ Wir danken Dir, Gott, wir danken Dir’’....... J. S. Bach 


At last week's recital Mme. Monteith was suffering from 
a severe cold, and Miss Effie Stewart appeared at short no- 
tice and gave a fine interpretation of the ‘‘ Arioso,” by 
Delibes, instead of the program number. 

William Henry Gardner.— William Henry Gardner, the 
Boston song text writer, has been remarkably successful in 
getting his poems set by representative American musicians. 
Mr. A. E. MacDowell’s settings of ‘‘Six Love Songs,” by 
Mr. Gardner are exquisite musical gems, and it is gratify- 
ing to find that the public is appreciating them, and that 
they are having a steady sale throughout the year. 

Maud Powell String Quartet.—The second concert of 
the Maud Powell String Quartet will be given next Tues- 
Mr. Henry Holden Huss will 
The following is the program : 


day evening, December 4. 
be the pianist. 





Quartet, Op. 61, C MAjJOF...... ccccccccccccccccccccssocecscoccces Dvorak 

Sonata, op. 36, for piano and 'cello,.......ccceecccssecceevees Edv. Grieg 
Mr. Huss and Mr. Miersc 

Ceastet, Obi UR, Bees oy WF WIIG se vice cates cocepncocodadcasscets Beethoven 

W. E. Mulligan.—W. E. Mulligan, organist of St. 


Mark’s Church, New York, gave arecital at St. James Meth- 
6 d 
odist Church, Montreal, on the Canadian Thanksgiving 


99 


Day, November 22, which was attended by 2,000 people. 
The Montreal papers had much praise for Mr. Mulligan’s 
virtuosity in illustrating the best points of what is now 
thought to be one of the finest instruments in the country. 
He received credit for being master of the organ and for 


playing with unusual skill. Appended is the program : 


ROOTIR ER Dicep cveciccvanctvcenccteceectagszntecsesecuces .J. S. Bach 
Pastorale...cccscrcccecss ... Salome 
Cees sis cxceccvcconsceccsens | <y! pdscosdthenecenacdsonee Batiste 
CODEIIGIO cin vc2icc scovenccscccceees Cas epnees Le Maigre 
Grand Fantasie, ‘‘ Eine Feste Burg ist unser Gott .. Schellisberg 
Serer CoS, CORTE a i ccc diccccccscdcvcscccesecccnsdeseuse Batiste 
Pe TEI aides ic ndcwe cts cvvectiiosece cccceecccces .Chopin 


Arranged by W. E. Mulligan. 
There were present on this occasion all the Montreal or- 
ganists and other musicians of note, and the favorable im- 
pression Mr. Mulligan made earned him a re-engagement 





recently pleaded guilty in the Common Pleas Court to 





for the last Thursday in February. 





Sondershausen Concert.-—The pupils of the con- 
servatory at Sondershausen gave a concert on October 27, 
when the following program was executed 


lin and violoncello...... . Beethoven 


Trio No for pia vic 
Herren Hoffmann, Manchester ; Gross, Karlsruhe ; CAammerer, 
Sondershausen 
Larghetto, for viola jeseuese . SNenkssesnhanseoseeel Mozart | 
Herr Lempfert, Pinneberg 
Cavatine, for basso, from the “‘ Jewess ..Halevy 
Herr Martin, Sondershausen 
Concerto N GOT VIOLIN. coccccccccvcccccsscocsoccccesescccees Kreutzer 
leer Brendt Uchte. 
Rom e, ( at, for violoncello..... .. 5 “— Goltermann 
Herr Wachsmuth, Leipsic 
Sonata appassionata, for piano............ Beethoven 
Fri an Shoes Eau Claire 
rei Lieder for contralto 
* Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen ee 
Gute Nach 
WORD. 0 vinscncs casa csecassscectcccnseseestcssctsecveses Schumann 
Fri. Einbeck- Bure 
Concer f iolir 





Herr Schré 


of 


Sondershausen. — The Ducal Conservatory 






Music, under the direction of Herr Schroeder, gave the | 
second chamber music concert November 1 with the aid of 
Friul. Camilla Bertram, Herren Corbach, Wille, Martin, 
Worl, Prischold, Bolland, Gotze and Bauer. The following 
was the program : 

Quartet, Es-dur, for stringS............:.seeeeeseee seveeees Cherubini 
Dichterliebe. I ler-Cyklus, for alto.. Schumann 
Septet, for violir ola, violoncello, double-bass, clarinet, 


MHOCAR OE HOE. cc ccccccccnccccccscevcocsccessesocssoess Beethoven 

Sir Geeree Grove.—lIt is said in London that Sir 
George Grove, owing to ill health, has resigned his post of 
Dr. Hubert Parry 


Sir George's 


director of the Royal College of Music. 
has taken his place, for the present at least. 


valuable services to the cause of music during the last forty | 


years at the Crystal Palace and the Royal College are 
known to everyone, and if, at the age of seventy-four, he 
that honorable retirement which he has so well 
earned, no one will deny it him. Sir George will doubtless 
continue to hold some advisory office in connection with the 
great institution which he helped to found. 
Strassburg.—" Johanna von Orleans, 
for male chorus and orchestra, by Heinrich Hofmann, was 
recently performed in Strassburg by the vocal society, 
It was a pronounced success, aud 


claims 


under Bruno Hilpert. 
was repeated during the week. 
How Rubinstein Died. 
was very sudden and unexpected. He was playing cards 
until 11 o’clock and was in the best of spirits. His wife at 
about midnight went to his room in order to bid him good- 
Rubinstein then appeared to be enjoying his usual 


—The death of Rubinstein 


night. 
health. 

At about 2 o’clock in the morning Mme. Rubinstein 
heard cries from her husband's bedroom, and she found 
him standing with a bedcover around his shoulders. He 
was crying with pain and gasped: ‘‘A doctor! A doctor! 
] am choking !" 

Two physicians were hastily summoned, but their efforts 
to save the sufferer’s life were unavailing, and he died in 
The Russian Government will defray the 
Associated Press.” 


their presence. 
expense of Rubinstein’s funeral.—‘* 


Mayence. 
Mayence a composition of the late Frankfort composer, 
Bischoff, was given—namely, his third symphony, ‘‘ Gdi- 
pus Herr Capellmeister Steinbach deserves great credit 
for the interest he has shown in bringing the works of this 
talented composer into public notice. The symphony 
shows a classically educated musician, with thorough com- 
mand of the modern orchestra. .The soloist of the even- 
ing, Frau Mottl-Standhartner, was cordially applauded for 
her charming and tasteful rendering of Mozart's and Schu- 
bert’s songs. Besides Bischoff's work, Schubert's delight- | 
ful unfinished symphony and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream " overture were played. 


Stockholm.—The late Bohemian composer Friedrich 
Smetana’s first and most popular opera, entitled ‘‘ Brud- 
képet” (The Sold Bride), with libretto by the Bohemian 
author, Mr. Sabini, was recently brought out the first time 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, under the direction of 
Mr. Hennerberg. Smetana composed this opera three 
years after he left Sweden, where he lived in Gothenburg 
during eight years as a teacher of music and conductor of 
the Philharmonic concerts. The opera was written in 1866, 





" a composition | 


—At the first of the Symphonie Concerts in | 
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| and not, as Dr. Riemann states in his ‘' Chines Handbuch,” 
| in 1886. 

A new opera in two acts, by the Swedish Capellmeister, 
Andreas Hallén, entitled ‘‘ Hexfiallan,” will be brought out 
this season at the Royal Opera. 

Musical Anarchism.—The Hamburg police ar- 

| rested last Thursday a man who scoffed at the Emperor's 
|‘*Song to Aegir.” Lese Majeste was the charge. By 
| special order from Berlin, the man was released the next 
| day. 
Copenhagen.—Edward Grieg recently left Bergen 
| for Copenhagen, where he intends to spend the winter 
months and also take part in concerts. A grand féte, in- 
cluding a torch procession, in hisand his talented wife's 
honor was given by the inhabitants in Bergen before the 
genial Norwegian composer left his native town 

According to the Norwegian papers he has received 
pressing invitations from several capitals in Europe to 
conduct some of his own works. He has been promised 
the assistance of the very best orchestras obtainable if only 
he will come ; but, owing to ill health, Grieg cannot for the 
present accept any of the invitations. Probably he will 
| go in the spring to Vienna in order to give concerts, if his 
health should allow him to travel so far. 

At the chamber concert the Swedish composer Mr. F. 
Berwald’s highly interesting septet for violin, viola, violon- 
cello, double bass, clarinet, horn and fagot was performed 
| with success under the leadership of Mr. A. Wendsen. 





| 


An Organist in Disgrace.—H. L. Winter, for- 
merly an organist in Denver, Col., was sentenced recently 
in London, England, to six years’ penal servitude for per- 
jury. He obtained a divorce from his wife in London in 
1851, naming as co-respondent his brother. It was ascer- 
| tained five years later that this brother died in 1876 at the 
age of six years, and a warrant for perjury was issued. 
Winter fled to France. He was arrested there, but, on 
account of the lapse of time, the French Government 
refused extradition. 

Thereupon he came to America and went to Denver, 
where he was organist in the Cathedral a year. He married 
again, and a child was born in Denver, for which Christine 
Nilsson stood as godmother. Winter lost his place in the 
Cathedral through alleged misconduct. He then sued 
Dean Hart for $10,000 damages for libel, but the case was 
never tried. 

Winter left Denver about four years ago, and drifted back 
to London under the assumed name of H. Montague. He 
prospered as a music teacher and became stage manager 
of the Garrick Theatre. Finally he was recognized as 
Winter. 

A New Opera.—Leo Blech, of Aachen, has just pub- 
lished *‘ Cherubina,” a new two act opera, edited by Th. 
Naus, of Aachen. The work is sure to attract the atten- 
tion of musicians and opera managers. 


The Harmonic Society of New York.—At a meeting 
| of the members of the West Side Choral Society, held last 
week it was decided to change its name to that of ‘‘ The 
Harmonic Society of New York.” The following officers 
were elected: President, B. P. Tillinghast ; vice-president, 
W. H. Rader; secretary, Frank Vermilye; treasurer, R. 
L. Pirsson; librarian, Percy Waller. Conductor, Charles 
E. Mead and accompanist, Miss Leona Robbins. 


Are You a Musical Wagon Maker ?—The members of 
the Musical Mutual Protective Union of New York, one of 
the most influential associations in the world, are enjoying 
hugely this letter which President Alexander Bremer has 
received from,Staunton, Va.: 











DEAR SIR—We can secure a position, to begin in a month from 
date, as wagon maker to work in blacksmith shop for a good, sober, 
reliable man who plays a reed instrument, clarinet preferred, and 
who would be willing to play in our band (strictly amateur) free. 
Must be a first-class musician. Will pay $1.75 per day, steady em- 
ployment. Everything is very cheap here. House rent from $4 per 
month up. These wages equal double the amount in large cities. Our 
population 12,000, fine climate, &c. 

We handle the best grades of music. Mr. Carl Fischer can tell you 
about us. We have a membership of thirty-five. Anything you can 
do for us will be greatly appreciated. Yery truly yours, 

C. H. HAINE, Secretary. 

P. S.—Can use iron molders in early spring who are reed players 
Will be glad to correspond with same. 


under same conditions. 

‘‘And what makes this thing amusing,” said President 
Bremer, ‘‘is the history of the ‘Stonewall Brigade Band,’ 
the secretary of which sends the letter. It is printed on 
the back of the sheet, as follows : 


“** This historic association was organized in 1855 under the name of 
the Mountain Sax-Horn Band, which name it retained until the com- 
mencement of the civil war, at which time it mustered in as the Fifth 
Virginia Regiment Band, being recognized by Gen. Stonewall Jack- 
son as the best band in the brigade. The band served during the 
entire four years of strife and the members were often exposed to 
great danger, as they acted as assistant surgeons and helped to bear 
the dead and wounded from the field. They also did hospital duty, 
and several of them in war times amputated a leg or an arm as well 
asaregular surgeon. Only two were wounded in battle. At Appo 
mattox General Grant issued an order to allow the band to take their 
instruments home with them, which are now on exhibition in their 
band hall. These instruments are probably the only complete set in 
existence that were used during the entirecivil war. They were 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. The band occupied a post of honor at 


the funeral of General Grant, in New York, and has attended nearly 
all the famous military events in this country. 


” 





—* World.” 





Mme. Paur’s First Appearance in 
Brooklyn. 
RIDAY evening, December 7, Mme. Emil 
Paur will appear at Historical Hall, Brooklyn. She 
is a pianist of whom much is expected. Mme. Paur is the 








PAUR. 


MME. EMIL 


wife of the director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
She will play on the Wissner piano the following program : 
Variations, C miter... .icrccccscccssccccecccvcssecvccccsegsos Beethoven 
ClaVieCOEReks, Ti Ga MARIO. ois icc cccscccnctine soy secctcavacscaes Schubert 


Two scherzi.. gednbdednwe leans eas dvatengeedes oben s cna 
“ Song Without Words,’ PE WOM cknccesnncuseenes ..Mendelssohn 
Se Ba osc cscs cdscscceveces jebsheweciteneeenes Mendelssohn 
R cheeks coves be ta caeeageire hagaea opare Schumann 
TNO aba ceces cusbdccccavettivtecnedasueaueragana Schumann 
Tee TET FT TOT TTT TCP PTUL TT TTC TTT Brahms 
ene tr I IE ico now's nab nct i003 cho 0s badedeessashennee Chopin 
Wee Be I ihc vcccccacsesss Chopin 
Romanze, F major .Rubinstein 
ee ee .Rubinstein 
NE DRIIIR as 5 aches ncancdis Mrs. A. Beach 
ImtermeZzz0........00000005 nth ds AERenaah bees cckes ics ooehenmeneen KE. Paur 
Dns 60k es cebtisenncneseccaseus Rob. Franz-Liszt 
Fledermaus (Paraphrase)............ , geves ...Ed. Schuett 
Notice. 


S recent advertisements published in news- 
A papers in this vicinity call attention toMme. Florenza 
d’Arona as the teacher of the parties advertising, and as 
her name is used in conjunction with these advertisements, 
it ismecessary to state that Mme. D’Arona has not author- 
ized the use of her name in such manner, and was not cog- 
nizant of its use until her attention was called to the ad- 
vertisements. 

The only persons authorized to use the name of this dis- 
tinguished teacher are those who have passed through the 
regular four years’ course and received the teacher’s cer- 
tificate, and it is a course that tests the talent, the intelli- 
gence and the capacity for work of every one who succeeds 
in attaining the privilege of the certificate. 

Mme. D’Arona has never had a season or period in 
which her time was occupied to the extent it is at present, 
and the number of students as well as the quality of the 
work that is done are all sufficient evidences of her influ- 
ence. It is therefore necessary to give warning that no 
one is privileged to use her name in an advertisement, un- 
less the authorization comes from her, either directly or in 
the shape of the regular certificate. 





The Holy Communion’s Musical Service.—There will 
be a special musical service at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street, Sunday 
evening, December 2, at 8 o'clock, under the direction of 
Mr. C. Whitney Coombs, for which the following program 
has been arranged : 










Organ prelude, Andante (sixth sonata)..............ses00s Mendelssohn 
Proceemtotal, Mey it BW0 i occ. ccsccccdecccccncssoccescensevceteses Messiter 
TS ck ndicn cduuesceeephauensaadhes sabdecses Sacnecdhneceans 
Magnificat....... 

te i yaniiein: ., DOME sn: onc kn tvai news tatsachdetektemecnveeent en Tours 
eR OS CG) oi npc oc cvccnccnsvesecceecesquecotsecnensa Gounod 
Anthem C. Whitney Coombs 
Ps edi dngneceis yo bereecnsdpeesacevonsctsepetens, coccrveanns Dykes 

Sermon 

AMOCTIPtON, 0... ccccccccccececove Coo eesdbocrrswcesvedbecsscetanedes Tours 
OG Th come scdccconcistaecssie pepedwerébodeadesedeotescccesests .-Hiles 
Offertory Anthem (from ‘‘ The Redemption my. yu segstoeceheosey Gounod 
Recessional, Hymn 401........... s0sccceveccecscccesevcescoecs ...Jacoby 
Organ postlude, Toccata in D Mimor...........cccecceeeeeeeeeeess h 


Mrs. Gertrude Luther and Mrs. Fred Link ‘will be the 
sopranos ; Miss Jane Cross the contralto; Mr. J. M. Fulton, 
tenor, and Mr. Frank E. Junison, bass. Mr. C. Whitney 
Coombs will be the organist and choirmaster,and Mr. Her- 
man Hanns Wetzler and Mr. Charles Wilson the assistants. 
The chorus will contain sixty voices. 
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WOLFSOHN'S 


MUS! 











EAU ITEMS. 





Y special arrangement made with Tue Musicat Courier, 
will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


in the musical world apper- 


taining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however excluding others. 
This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the 
United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday. editions of the large 
newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have THe Musicar Courter 


sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 
weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed 
This will 


afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicityj'in the right direction, these notices 


being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


pI Meat EE is sen el sted Mein east | ll 


Emma Juch's public appearance in New 
York is looked forward to with great interest. 
It will very likely not be until some time in 
January, when, in conjunction with Mrs. Julie L. 
Wyman, she will be heard in a number of song 
recitals which will probably be given in the Hotel 
Waldorf. There is no one at present in this 
country who equals Mme. Juch in the interpreta- 
tion of the German “ Lied,” as far as forcible and 
poetic conception is concerned. It is universally 
regretted that this brilliant artist has entirely 
withdrawn from the operatic stage. 


Leopold Godowsky, who is at present at 
the head of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music in Philadelphia, will nevertheless reside 
in New York, being here most of the time, 
his duties in the Quaker city requiring his pres- 
ence there only one day in each week. Mr. 
Godowsky will make a short tour in the West, 
where he will be heard in Oberlin and some 
other Western cities. 


Gertrude May Stein will have a very busy 
December, being engaged for a number of “ Mes- 
siah” performances in Plainfield, Hartford and 
Providence, besides a number of miscellaneous 
concerts in New York and other cities. At the 
Arion concert on the 14th inst. Miss Stein was 
one of the evening’s successes. She is steadily 
improving in voice as well as method. 


Cesar Thomson arouses everywhere the wild- 
est enthusiasm. He played last week for the 
Buffalo Symphony Society, and the hall was filled 
with the largest number of people ever known 
in the history of the society. He had several 
offers to play in that city again and will very 
likely return there late in January. This week 
he will play in Columbus, Ohio, and next week 
travel with the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
Baltimore, Washington and New York. 


Elizabeth Northrop is devoting most of her 
attention to song and ballad singing and will 
shortly be heard in some recitals which she will 
very likely give during the month of December. 
She was very successful at the morning musicale 
of the Harlem Philharmonic last week. Miss 
Northrop’s voice has greatly developed during 
the last two years. 


Perry Averill gave a song recital yesterday 
afternoon at the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
and sang to a crowded audience. He gave a 
choice program of German and French songs 
and English ballads, and was admired both for 
his exquisite style and fine voice. The young 
artist will give several more of these entertain- 
ments with the assistance of Mr. Orton Bradley 
at the piano. 








Victor Herbert has net abandoned his ‘cello | 
playing. Although his time is very much occu- 
pied in finishing several comic operas and at- 
tending to the rehearsals of the Gilmore Band, 
he has a large number of engagements during 
next month. He is as popular as ever and it is 
hoped he will also be heard in this city some 
time during the season. 


Mme. Nordica just arrived from Europe, 
fresh with the laurels of her triumphs she gath- 
ered at the great European opera houses. She 
will make her début in the Metropolitan Opera 
House shortly as “Elsa” in “ Lohengrin,” with 
which part she was so singularly successful last 
summer in Bayreuth. Mme. Nordica will also 
be heard in most of our leading concerts. 


Josef Hollman’s season will begin very 
likely in the beginning of January, when he will 
play in New York and the more important cities 
in thiscountry. So far he has already booked 
twenty concerts and he is expected to remain 
here until April. 


Katherine Wadsworth will appear in opera 
this coming spring after having completed her 
tour with the Maud Powell String Quartet, being 
engaged as vocalist for that organization. She 
is still studying with her old master, Max Maret- 
zek, whose time is almost completely occupied 
instructing many of our well-known singers. 


Ethelbert Nevin’s piano recital will take 
place in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall next 
Wednesday afternoon, December 5, when he will 
have the assistance of Mrs. Julie L. Wyman who 
will sing two groups of songs. The young com- 
poser will play the following program : 


1. TWO ETUDES: a. In form of a Romance,} ; ,y,,, 
. In form of a Scherzo, be. Nevin 
MAZURKA, ) . 
ECOSSAISSES. * Chopin 
FANTASIE, OP. 49, | 
2. EN VALSANT, . Godard 
LIEBESTRAUM, Liszt 
LYSONJERA, Chaminade 
BARCAROLLE, . Rubinstein 


3 HARLEQUIN: a. Love Song, ¢ 
6. La Guiterra,£ °° ° ° 
“IN ARCADY ”— 
A Shepard's Tale. 
Shepards all and Maidens fair. 
Lullaby. 
Tournament (a la Polonaise.) 


. &. Nevin. 


Dr. Carl Dufft’s time this year is more occu- 
pied than in any previous season. The popular 
basso has accepted eight “Messiah” engage- 
ments in December and several festivals in 
January and February. Mr. Dufft, it is hoped, 
will soon have a chance to be heard in this city, 
as, singularly enough, his engagements are 





mostly in other cities. 


=—S 


Elsa Kutscherra has a large number of en- 
gagements in the West the next few weeks, ap- 
pearing in two concerts in Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Chicago. She willalso sing in the Brooklyn 
Apollo in their opening concert at the Academy 
of Music, December 11. 


Anthony Stankowitch will play in a num- 
ber of concerts in St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Washington, and in early spring give a series of 
piano recitals in this clty. 


J. H. McKinley just returned from a suc- 
cessful tour through the West. He gavea num- 
ber of song recitals in Cleveland, Oberlin and 
Pittsburg. He will be heard in “The Messiah” 
in St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul and and some of 
the Eastern cities. 


Frida Simonson, the child pianist, whose 
remarkable success in Europe was chronicled 
in these columns on various occasions, and who 
had a contract with Marcus Mayer to play with 
Gerardy, which was however cancelled, may 
nevertheless be heard in this city during the 
coming season. Negotiations are now progress- 
ing and will no doubt be perfected in the near 
future. In that case the child wonder will be 
heard here in January and then make a short 
tour through the country. 


Marguerite MacDonald concluded to accept 
an engagement in comic opera. She had sev- 
eral offers some years ago which she declined, 
but now will take a position with one of the 
popular companies, at present on the road. 


Heinrich Meyn. the young Boston baritone 
who sang in Brooklyn some weeks ago, will sing 
with the Boston Cecilia Society in Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Dalilah” November 27 and 28. 
He will also appear late in December in New 
York. 


Rosa Linde had a flattering offer to go to 
Mexico, which she declined, preferring to ap- 
pear in opera here this spring and giving a 
number of operatic concerts through the South 
in March and April. 


Bertha Visanska, a pupil of the National 
Conservatory of Music, and more especially 
of Miss Adele Marvulies, will soon be head in 
a number of concerts. The young pianist has 
made rapid strides in her art and beyond doubt 
will score a great success. 


Margaret Crawford, the young contralto, 
has been engaged to assist Josef Hollman in the 
Tunior Philharmonic some time in January. 
She has made a special study of Oratorio and 
will soon be heard in “ The Messiah.” 
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be anonymous correspondent, in Milwaukee, sign- 

ing himself ‘‘ Musicat COURIER Reader,” wants 
information regarding pianos sold in that city. We 
cannot answer anonymous interrogations. 

ad 

Brown & Simpson piano has been added to 
e line of instruments controlled by Crawford 
& Cox, of Pittsburg, and the first shipment will reach 
The Brown & Simpson is a money 


HE 


the firm this week. 
maker. 
Ke 

ILDEMEESTER & KROEGER pianos are com- 
G ing out of the factory in larger quantities and 
in handbomer finish than ever. The business of this 
firm isin the direction of the upward tendency as 
contradistinguished from the tendency of the old 
fogy concerns who feel offended when told that their 
pianos need improving and that their methods are 
rusty and obsolete. Gildemeester & Kroeger are in 
the progressive class, and are destined for great 
things in the future. That piano is bound to be a 
winner. The factory is running at nights. More 





need not be said. 


NE of the biggest piano men in the United 
States to-day is Frank H. King, of Wissner piano 
fame. 
oe 
HE Lyon & Healy general catalogue just issued 
cannot be appreciated unless seen, and as it will 
be seen by all in the trade extended comment is un- 
necessary. 
=F 
HE past week has been a very busy one at the 
factory of Ludwig & Co. This concern, which 
is always busy and has been since its formation, is 
doing a business almost phenomenal. There must be 
something in the Ludwig piano. 


a 


HE real estate deal involving the block on Fifth 

avenue on which the Chickering Hall building 

is situated has up to date not affected that property, 

and Mr. Ferdinand Mayer is under the impression 

that not one inch of Fifth avenue property has, as 
yet, been definitely acquired. 


or 


URING the last week the foreign mails have 
brought great orders for Blue Felt. The value 
of this latest invention of the house of Alfred Dolge 
& Son is now so generally admitted that to enlarge is 
superfluous. Blue Felt has captured America, and is 
on the way toward a European conquest. 
=“ 
HE health of Mr. George T. McGlaughlin, of the 
H. D. Smith Music Company, of Denver, being 
affected he is compelled to seek a lower altitude for 
a time, and has resigned active duties with the com- 
pany to Mr. Smith, but still remains president of the 
company, and has temporarily associated himself 
with Messrs. Martin, Snyder & Co., of Kansas City. 


ow 


HE securing of larger warerooms in Chicago by 
the Pease Piano Company will materially aid 
that company in its race for prestige in the West, 
and the Pease grand produced this year will do a 
great deal to place the Pease piano in the rank it de- 
serves to occupy. A progressive house is that of 
Pease, and the future will show great things. 
oa 
HE DRESDEN (Germany) house of Roenisch, the 
celebrated piano manufacturers, have opened 
beautiful new warerooms at 9 Potsdamer strasse, Ber- 
lin, where they will be represented by their old and 
trusted agent, Mr. Louis Falk. A finestock of grands 
and uprights of this celebrated make, and a handsome 
display of Estey organs are on exhibition, and a large 
trade will unquestionably be transacted. 
+ 
HE Regina Music Box Company has issued a cir- 
T cular which constitutes a warning against those 
who are using devices which it claims are covered by 
several letters patent in which it holds proprietary 
interests. If the company will frame this circu- 
lar in language which is not libelous we shall be 
pleased to publish it. The publication of warnings 
which interfere with the business of firms in most 
cases constitutes libel, or can be construed as dam- 
aging to business interests. We believe that Mr. 
George P. Bent, for instance, has good cause for 
action against such papers as published the original 





Everett warning without publishing his reply simul- 
taneously. There isa great difference between run- 
ning a paper and running a law department of the 
Federal Government or any of the State Govern- 
ments. 


2ee 


R. CHARLES KEIDEL, of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, is a great devotee of opera, and has 
been among the most attentive listeners to the per- 
formances of the past week at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mr. Keidel is of musical taste and 
has a keen perception of the value of a musical pro- 
duction, and hence he necessarily enjoys the opera 
to its fullest extent. It is the enjoyment of a critic 
and a connoisseur. 
= 
WO of the most modest and yet most untiring 
and effective workers in the trade whose efforts 
have been crowned with the enviable praise of 
both friend and foe are Messrs. Nickel and Gross, 
the mechanical engineers of the piano action 
house of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, of this city. Why 
these two men have beenkept, intentionally it seems 
to appear, in a kind of obscurity during the past ten 
years, is one of those things no “feller can find out,” 
but that this is so is undeniable. Their names have 
been at the tail end of every one of the multitudinous 
references that have been made to their product, and 
although this may have been due to the fact that in 
the title of the firm they fall to the rear, it would not 
have obtruded itself so emphatically if the intention 
to keep them out of sight had not been made so mani- 
fest. What object was there in hiding the names of 
Nickel and Gross in the shadow of another name, 
when the work and the brains and the conscientious 
application to duty were apparently more apparent 
with them than with the good natured gentleman 
who appears to have received all the credit? 


a, 


S it not amusing to watch the nervous straddling of 
the dependent music trade papers who are carry- 
ing the advertisements of both Geo. P. Bent and the 
Everett Piano Company, and who cannot afford to 
jump one way or the other? They are now demon- 
strating that they are worth nothing to either side of 
the controversy. 

And because some time ago THE MUSICAL COURIER 
exercised its journalistic functions in criticising the 
Everett pianos, these little trade editors have been 
predicting that this paper would certainly open its 
columns and anticipate judicial action in the present 
case by bringing in a verdict against the Everett 
Piano Company, to follow as a corollary of the criti- 
cism of the Everett pianos. 

Mr. Bent wants judicial action-and no abuse, and 
this paper is not a Court at Law. It is a critic of 
music and musical instruments. Our esteemed con- 
temporaries know nothing of either music or musical 
instruments, but usually decide legal questions in ad- 
vance, but in this case they are silenced because each 
of them has a little $50 or $100 advertisement from both 
Bent and the Everett Piano Company, and that conse- 
quently ends their little function. As to the merits 
of the two patents, they have not the faintest con- 
ception of what either or both signify, and not one 
of the editors could give to a musician a vague idea 
even of what they mean (we mean the editors). 

And yet people say there is no fun in music trade 


journalism. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEP ANOS’) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
“*ND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” *98s5.47°*7 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ii t. 








‘aims! 
~ GERBY.CONN. ~< 
















AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 





His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 





Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE, 





CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 




















The Music Trade and Profe sion are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 
Fiano Manufacturers. 


At our Instrumertts contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, eat o# 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


pret TACOB DOLL 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
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IMPORT ANT CH ANGE. sedbibelibe | 2 Widincaiblbtl dik setone com. AUTOHARP. 


Gorham, of Worcester, Loses 
Steinway Representation. 


FTER representing the Steinway piano for ten 
A years the firm of C. L. Gorham & Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been compelled to relinquish the piano 
in favor of the M. Steinert & Sons Company, which 
has for some time held control of that territory in- 
formally. With the exception of the Hartford agency 
of W. Wander & Son, the M. Steinert & Sons Company 
now control the whole of the New England States 
for the Steinway piano, and no doubt the Steinway 
house, which has stood the pressure against Gorham 
as long as possible, was no longer able to resist the 
arguments of the Steinerts, with whom the commer- 
cial principle of ‘‘rule or ruin” prevails, and who have 
all along insisted upon controlling New Englard 
with the Steinway as well as other pianos. 

It was generally supposed that after that most dis- 
mal of all piano fiascos at Cincinnati, when the 
Steinerts proved conclusively that they could not 
conduct the piano business on the bioad commercial 
lines of either their predecessors or their successors 
there, that steps would be taken not to put pianos in 
similar jeopardy under their management. But it 
appears that the East is not considered so dangerous 
a competitive ground, and that what has proved to 
be a failure in the West will probably become a suc- 
cess in the East, and we hope that this meretricious 
kind of argument will prevail for the benefit of all 
concerned. Sure it is that when the Steinerts at- 
tributed their failure to make a success of Cincinnati 
and the West to the Steinway piano they misconceived 
the situation, for their successors, the great house of 
Smith & Nixon, have demonstrated how unqualifieda 
success can be made with the very piano with which 
the Steinerts retreated from the West, and up to this 
hour the Steinerts have not been able to forgive 
Smith & Nixon for the lesson administered. The re- 
ports they have spread about Smith & Nixon were 
instigated by a strange and undefinable cynicism, 
particularly when it is remembered that their condi- 
tion would have been much more deplorable in Cin- 
cinnati than it was, had it not been for the truly liberal 
spirit displayed by Smith & Nixon at the time of the 
purchase of the Steinert stock and the transfer of the 
Steinway representation. 

The manner in which the Steinerts conduct their 
transactions with the best class of purchasers is one 
of the curiosities of the pianotrade. It is sui generis, 
a method all to itself and of itself. Had it been un- 
qualified in its success, and had it conquered the test 
of universal application, we would be prepared to ad- 
mit that the piano business conducted otherwise 
would eventually prove a cyclopean failure. But the 
ray of sunshine that burst from Cincinnati over the 
piano trade of the Union inspired us with the feeling 
that, after all, the piano business can be made a suc- 
cess without following the Steinert method, and we 
believe now, just as we believe in the ultimate great- 
ness and~grandeur of the legitimate piano trade of 
the Union, that the only substantial, beneficent and 
righteous manner of conducting the piano business 
is that which is diametrically opposed to Steinertism. 
This will be amply and conclusively proven before 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

If we are wrong then there is absolutely no use for 
a paper like this. We must be right, we cannot but 
be right, for if we were not right we could not 
have lived to reach the day and the power and the in- 
dependence and the absolute glory we feel in telling 
this truth, and that is that we do not believe in 
Steinertism and that we will crush it out of the piano 
trade. Those who will be the first to step up and 
thank us for having done so will be the wiser mem- 
bers of the M. Steinert & Sons Company, and by that 
we mean Mr. Alexander Steinert. Mr. Alexander 
Steinert is the one man of the concern who has the 
intelligence to see beyond the influence of his in- 
herited prejudices. It is in his power, if he will ex- 
ercise his authority and cut loose from the shackles 
of Baxter street, to indicate the path that must be 
taken to reach salvation. It is not right, it is in fact 





petitors; to cast reflection upon friends under the 
guise of magnanimity ; to damage sensitive credit ; 
to patronize one’s superiors. All these habits are not 
conducive to healthy development ; they rather breed 
pestilence, and they carry with them the odor of the 
Ghetto. Down with them ! 


The Hardman Piano. 


Presumably the Steinert concern will handle the 
Hardman piano in all New England now. After that 
company gets through with it no one will feel like 
handling it. Mr. Peck probably does not know at 
which figures the Hardman piano has been sold 
recently in that section, but it is generally known 
that the prices were similar to those of much cheaper 
goods. The Harrington was in some cases repre- 
sentedto be as good as the Hardman, because both 
were made in the same factory under the same 
auspices. Mr. Peck, during the days of his financial 
troubles, may have needed money, and the Steinert 
house, like shrewd merchants, may have taken ad- 
vantage of the situation and bought Hardman 
pianos at low prices. Between the Steinerts and Mr. 
Peck no arrangements could possibly have been made 
that would have conveyed the spirit of absolute sin- 
cerity to either side of the house. This is readily 
understood for reasons we need not at this time 
analyze, but it is also undoubted that Mr. Peck was 
not in a position to dictate, and that he necessarily 
must have been the sufferer. It must have been ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to him, but there was noremedy 
at hand, and probably at this very moment he would 
change his New England agency if it were in his 
power to do so, 

The turn of events has made Mr. Peck powerless 
in this case as well as in others, but he must not be 
judged from the present viewpoint. Taken all in all, 
very few men in the piano trade have accomplished 
what Mr. Peck has, after all, succeeded in doing in 
taking up a $125 piano like the Hardman was and 
nearly doubling its wholesale price. Where is there 
another concern in the trade that has accomplished 
this? Probably only the great house of J. & C. 
Fischer. But Mr. Peck was suffering under disad- 
vantages from the very fact that he knew nothing 
whatever of pianos and piano construction and ac- 
complished the work on a commercial basis, whereas 
others who did something akin to it were piano manu- 
facturers by trade and training. 

In fact, all along the malicious trade press, which, 
not satisfied with strained and uncalled for personal 
criticism on his failure, even went so far as to un- 
earth his former failure, has been creating an en- 
tirely false impression regarding Mr. Peck’s career, 
and we have been surprised at his silence at the very 
time he should have spoken. However, it is always 
judicious not to pay attention to personal criticism. 
These characteristics of Mr. Peck may explain the 
apparently compulsory alliance with the Steinert 
house, an alliance which appears doubly strange 
from the fact that he has been desirous to impress 
the public with the idea that his piano should be con- 
sidered a leader. 

The New House. 

The new Steinert house at Worcester opens its 
doors on January first, and the manager is not known 
yet. All the sons of the elder Steinert have not fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of President Alexander 
Steinert. The stock held by the oldest son, Henry, 
was purchased by the house some weeks ago and he 
went West into the whiskey business ; the stock of 
Frederick was also acquired some time ago. Edward 
Steinert, at Providence, is an excellent business man 
and will probably not leave that city, in which he has 
built up a good trade on theories of his own, and 
pretty good ones they are, too. Some manager out- 
side-of the family will probably be selected. 


The Old House. 

C. L. Gorham & Co. have taken the Knabe piano 
as their leader and they will do a large trade. They 
enjoy a splendid local reputation. Mr. C. A. Williams 
is the life and soul of the Gorham business, and he is 
not only one of the most accomplished, intelligent 
and conscientious retail salesmen in New England; 
he is one of the best in the whole trade. In Worces- 
ter he occupies a distinguished social position and 
has a far reaching influence in the whole musical life 
of the community which he has helped to create and 
which he will continue to impress with his person- 
ality. 





HERE is a strictly scientific structural basis to 
the Autoharp, just as definite in its mathematical 
relation to the production of tone from that instru- 
ment as such a basis applies to the construction of a 
violin, a piano or an organ, and without which none 
of these instruments could have acoustic value. The 
scale sketch, the plan of structure, the fundamental 
principle relating to the material adopted and the co- 
telation of the various parts—all these things are 
just as strictly scientific as they should be in pianos. 
No deviation from the laws underlying the building 
of the Autoharp is possible without a distinct injury 
to the individual character and color of its tone, for 
it is an instrument sui generis, all to itself, distinct 
and distinguished totally from all others. 

It also brings into active debate the dormant ques- 
tion of the future of the stringed instruments, and the 
innate desire of the human race to seek for the ex- 
pression of its deepest and most exalted emotions in- 
struments of that class as contradistinguished from 
the mechanical and semi-mechanical class of the key- 
board family. The recent expert discussion of piano 
touch, published for a number of months in these col- 
umns, has again shown that the piano, and all in- 
struments of the keyed class, must necessarily be 
at least semi-mechanical, if for no other reason 
than the fact that the strings cannot be animated by 
the human fingers without the intervention of a 
complicated mechanism. 

Stringed instruments are relieved at once from this 
kind of intervention, and yet they do not appeal to 
the multitude of people who from various causes 
have been unable to study musical instruments ; their 
study implies the application of time and of money. 
The Auteharp is the one musical instrument that 
eliminates these interferences. It affords to those 
who are ambitious to give vent to their own musical 
emotions the opportunity to do so by means of simple 
devices readily mastered by the average ordinary in- 
telligence, and affords the additional charm of pros- 
pective development for those who desire to become 
experts. There is just as much to be studied in be- 
coming an accomplished Autoharpist as other instru- 
ments require, and yet those who have not studied 
are not disbarred from immediately using the instru- 
ment for their own musical aggrandizement. 

Nothing like unto this would be possible if the 
Autoharp were not a scientific instrument whose 
very principles are based upon development. This 
has already been amply demonstrated by the en- 
largement of the scope and scale and musical meas- 
ure of the instrument, which has reached such dimen- 
sions within the past few months as have givenit a 
position in the realm of artistic instruments fitted 
for concert purposes. 

But notwithstanding this rapid movement in the 
development of the Autoharp, the true scope of the 
instrument is not lost sight of. It is adapted for the 
self education as well as the general education of 
those who have a normal musical taste that needs 
gratification, and in that particular field it is unap- 
proachable. 








This Is Pleasant. 
HARRISBURG, Pa., November 9, 1894. 
George Steck & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—Allow us to congratulate you upon the suc- 
cess attained by your new scale upright. We are delighted 
with the piano. Our prominent teachers pronounce it a 
most desirable instrument, and commend it especially for 
its light action, evenness of touch and its great brilliancy 
and power of tone. With regards, ‘sincerely yours, 

J. H. Kurzemxnasx & Sons. 








—Lord & Co., of Lawrence, Mass., are enthusiastic friends of the 
Sterling and Merrill pianos. 





Musicians affirm that no 
piano is satisfactory unless 
the “feel” of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. 


The Roth & 
Engelhardt Actions made at 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 
of a musician, 
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WHY NOT BE CANDID? 


evans > samme 


HERE is no end to the discussion of the Lyon & 
Healy-Fischer rumor which was first alluded to 
in these columns. We published it as a rumor, and as 
such it existed and not only was disseminated but 
actually discussed. We never stated that the rumor 
was true, but it was an active trade subject and couid 
no longer be obliterated from the horizon of news. 
We now learn that J. & C. Fischer had actually been 
investigating Wabash avenue property and looking 
int oprospects in that thoroughfare. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy deny the truth of the rumor ; 
that is they say there is no truth in it; sodo J. & C. 
Fischer ; and both may be perfectly right—just as 
right as this paper is in stating the fact that the 
rumor existed. 

It is not customary for manufacturers who aim at 
changes in representation to notify their agents of 
their intentions far in advance of the projection of 
the act itself. It is therefore just as impossible for 
Lyon & Healy to have known the plans of the Fischer 
house in regard to Chicago as it is for J. & C. Fischer 
to know what Lyon & Healy propose to do next Jan- 
uary or next May in their department of pianos of the 
Fischer grade. 

When the Fischers, the Webers, the Steinways, 
the Knabes, or the Chickerings, or the Conovers, or 
the Wissners, or the Bents, or the Everetts, or the 
Smiths, or the Freeborns, propose tqmake changes 
they do not send the information officially to the 
trade press. That is just the little point. Firms are 
not candid with the trade press, and then when a 
paper which is independent and which proposes to 
do its duty to its readers, because it has readers, pub- 
lishes what is currently discussed, it is met by con- 
tradictions that usually exhibit in their animus how 
near the paper came to the actual truth. 

Lyon & Healy is a great firm; J. & C. Fischer is 
another great firm, both being houses the music trade 
should be proud of, and this paper, another great 
concern, least of all can act the sphinx when im- 
portant rumors affecting the movements of two such 
great concerns are current topics of conversation. 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER cannot afford to remain silent ; 
it would be moral suicide to do so. We cannot ac- 
commodate anyone by committing the act; we are 
too old now, and altogether too healthy even to con- 
template it. 


THE LATEST ABOUT BENT. 


a 


N page 52 of this issue will be found the document 
0 on the strength of which Geo. P. Bent, of Chi- 
cago, secured the injunction against the Everett 
Piano Company and others. The order will be found 
in the subjoined communication from Mr. Bent: 


Notice to All Concerned. 


On, November 22, 1894, at noon, the Courts granted my prayer for 
an injunction against the Everett Piano Company, the John Chur.h 
Company, and all managers, agents, dealers, customers and em- 
ployés of those Companies. The wording of the injunction conforms 
to the wording of the prayer for it, namely: 

“That said the Everett Piano Company, the John Church Company, 
Edmund V. Church and William H. Mosby, their confederates, 
agents, attorneys, associates, employés, may be not only perma- 
nently but during the pendancy of this suit enjoined by decree of this 
Honorable Court from in any way interfering with the business of 
your orator in the manufacture and sale of pianos as aforesaid, and 
may be enjoined in like manner from interfering with the rights or 
privileges of your orator's customers, agents or employés in using or 
selling said pianos so manufactured by your orator, or from in any 
way interfering in like manner with any or all parties dealing in any 
way with the pianos manufactured by your orator, or from sending 
forth circulars of a like purport with ‘Exhibit A’ (the warning cir- 
cular issued by the Everett Piano Company), and in like manner 
sending forth any circulars to your orator’s agents, employés, cus- 
tomers or dealers in your orator’s pianos, threatening to injure their 
business in selling or using your orator’s pianos, or doing any act in- 
consistent with the full enjoyment under the law of your orator’s 
rights as a manufacturer and dealer in pianos or other musical in- 
struments. 

“That the defendants, the Everett Piano Company, the John Church 
Company, Edmund V. Church and W. H. Mosby, and each and every 
of them may be decreed to pay to your orator the sum of $25,000 
liquidated damages for the wrongful acts and doings of the aforesaid 
defendants in the premises, and that your orator may have such 
other and further relief in the premises as the nature of the case may 
require and to Your Honors may seem meet.”’ 

You will see from the above that the Everett Piano Company, &c., 
are enjoined from issuing any more false and malicious notices and 
circulars, or from making threats against you or me, or the ‘*Crown” 
goods. Kindly inform me immediately, giving full particulars, if 
there are any violations of this injunction, written, oral or printed. 
lagain assure you of full protection and defense in selling and using 
the “ Crown ”’ pianos, Very truly yours, GEO. P. BENT. 


In the meanwhile Chicago trade papers published 
what purported to be a full text of a bill of complaint 
of the Everett Piano Company against Geo. P. Bent, 


but up to 6 Pp. M. Monday nothing was heard of it in 
legal circles in Chicago, and Mr. Bent writes : 

CHICAGO, November 24, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

What do you suppose the Everett Piano Company means by its 
action or non-action? It is now late Saturday afternoon, and I have 
not yet been served with notice of any suit, the suit which they have 
been threatening now for some time to bring against me. Late this 
forenoon my attorneys made a thorough search of the records and 
found that no bill had been filed against me. Yet in spite of all this 
they caused to be inserted in a paper here, of November 22d, what 
purported to be the full text of their bill of complaint against me, 
and the statement was made in that issue of the same paper that this 
bill had been filed on the day before, the 2ist. Then on top of that 
another paper, of November 24th, reaches me to-day in which the 
statement is made that the papers were filed against me last Wednes- 
day, and that they were going to bring the action to a speedy issue. 
That paper also gives what purport to be abstracts from the bill of 
complaint, said to have been filed by the John Church Company, 
which means, I suppose, the Everett Piano Company, last Wednesday, 

What does this Company mean by notifying the trade that they 
have brought suit against me when the facts are, that so far as I 
know, after the most diligent investigation, no suit whatever has 
been brought against me, but on the other hand I filed a bill fer an in- 
junction and damages against them last Thursday, the 22d, and was 
granted an injunction at noon that day forbidding them from making 
further false and malicious statements about me and the “Crown” 
goods, and adjoining them from threatening my customers as they 
have been doing. If they are still circulating these false notices and 
circulars or are doing anything inany way tending to interfere with 
my business or that of my customers by means of threats, &c., I 
earnestly wish to be advised of it by anyone who has knowledge of it. 
linclose herewith a copy of my notice to the trade and the public, 
which has been sent out by me to my customers since the Everett 
Piano Company were enjoined from doing such acts as they have 
been guilty of perpetrating in the recent past. 

Will you kindly publish this notice so that the trade may know 
that I mean business, even if the other folks don’t? I also inclose 
herewith a copy of the order of the Court, which has been served on 
the Everett Piano Company here. I shall be glad if you will also 
kindly publish that. Very truly yours, GEO. P. BENT. 





The Campion Assignment. 
HE assignment of Mr. James Campion, re- 
ported in the last issue of Tue Musica. Courier, was 
a surprise to everybody who knew of the business Mr. 
Campion was doing. Mr. Campion throws light upon the 
assignment by saying it was made by advice of counsel to 
protect creditors. 

Last Wednesday a meeting of the creditors was held, 
and they all agreed to a 14 months’ extension, Mr. 
Campion to pay 100 per cent.—10 per cent. in four months 
and 50 per cent. the first eight months. The liabilities are 
$16,850.71. The business will be continued without inter- 
ruption. 








Enough Said. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, t 
BOSTON, September 21, 1894. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass.: 

GENTLEMEN—We are in receipt of the new uprights re- 
cently purchased of you, and I take pleasure in stating that, as usual, 
they are very satisfactory. The fact that the past 15 years has 
witnessed an annual increase in numbers, until more than 100 of your 
pianos are in use here, is a sufficient guarantee of our high esteem of 
their excellence. 

It is our untiring purpose to provide our students not only with 
superior musical instruction, but also to place at their disposal such 
instruments as will best aid the development of their work, both 
technically and musically. We find your pianos well adapted to 
this end. 

I note several improvements in the instruments just received, and 
am glad to observe that you are wide awake to all possible advance 
in the construction of the modern piano. 

Yours very truly, F. W. HALE, General Manager. 





—A large shipment of Alfred Dolge & Son's Patent Blue Hammer 
Felt was made to Germany this week. 








USINESS with the Schubert Piano Company is 
good. Mr. Peter Duffy, president of the com- 
pany, is much gratified with the way the triple bear- 


ing bridge has caught the trade. The Schubert is 


certainly a business success. 
a 


MONG the pianos occupying the distinction of 
being in the highest rank in America, Decker 
Brothers’ instrument has always been conspicuous. 
Musicians have given the Decker Brothers piano in- 
dorsement by buying it, and it always has been popu- 
lar on the concert stage. The position of the house 
is as great to-day as at any time. 


os 


R. FRANK M. STEVENS, who has been a mem- 

ber of our staff during the last three years, 

has accepted a position with Mr. Harry Coleman, the 

enterprising Philadelphia musical instrument manu- 

facturer and dealer. In severing association with Mr. 

Stevens we desire to pay tribute to his integrity and 

faithfulness, which have endeared him to THE MuSI- 

CAL CourRIER, and which make him valuable to any 
music trade enterprise. 


aa 


S Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., 
A of Chicago, recently stated to THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, the time is rapidly approaching when some 
steps must be taken to reform the so-called represent- 
ative or representation system in the piano and 
organ trade. 

And that is unquestionably true. Under the pres- 
ent method of representation no guarantees, bona 
fide in character, exist between agent or representa- 
tive and manufacturer, and the most arbitrary 
changes are effected without any scruples and in 
contravention of all commercial amenities. Neither 
side is protected, and the question is, Can any plan 
be adopted, or even proposed, by means of whicha 
mutual arrangement can go into effect which will 
protect both sides? 

Why not establish forfeits? Why not drop exclu- 
sive representation and sell to all and ary dealers 
anywhere? This present method is demoralizing. 








—The Automaton Piano Company has placed one of its newly pat- 
ented foot motion attachments on exhibition at its warerooms, 1199 
Broadway. 

—Mr. Rudolf Dolge was in Dolgeville last week, as was also Mr. 
Wm. Barry Owen, of the autoharp department of Alfred Dolge & 
Son, New York. The C. F. Zimmermann Company has ite hands full 
of orders, and is constantly working overtime. 

—Mr. Hermann Giese arrived in Dolgeville last week from Ger- 
many, and last Monday the Giese Wire Mill began operations. All 
the necessary preparations have been completed, and Mr. Giese is 
now ready to execute promptly and satisfactorily all orders for his 
line of goods. Heis employing about 15 men, and will gradually add 
to his force as his needs require. 

—S. E. Clark & Co. last week won a replevin suit for the re 
covery of a pianofrom Mrs. James J. Ray on the ground that Rudolph 
Pressburg, who negotiated the sale of the piano, was not their antho- 
rized agent. A few days later the firm lost a replevin suit brought to 
recover a piano sold to Mrs. Louis F. Dillman by the sameagent. In 
this case the testimony showed that the company had assured Mrs. 
Dillman that Pressburg was their authorized agent. Mrs. Dillman 
was also awarded $56 damages for being deprived of the use of her 
piano several months by Clark & Co.'s repievin proceedings. 








The Wonderful 


Who 








Is FOUND ONLY 1 tHe 


WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK 


WEBER Tone 
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NOTHING. ABOUT CONOVER. 


OMEONE wrote to us the other day from Chicago 
S to say something about the Conover piano. One 
of the beauties about the situation with the Conover 
is our ability to show an unbroken record of consist- 
ent criticism from the day the first Conover was 
made down to this hour. We cannot always show 
such a record; and why? It is not our fault. Itis 
due to the inconsistency of pianos. They will run 
good for a period, and then, like a vein in a silver 
mine, they will not pan out ; and then what are we to 
do? Go ahead and sacrifice self respect and the 
paper by saying that they are as good, when, as a fact, 
they are worse? No; not if we know it. 

With the Conover there is no chance offered for in- 
for the piano is just as good as always, 
only a little better; more firmness of tone, more sta- 
bility, and an evidence that it is an indigenous tone 
that belongs to the Conover, because it is in the Con- 
be brought out of the Conover and no 


consistency, 


over and can 
other piano. 

Therefore, in reply to a demand to say something 
Conover we say nothing, but refer to a 
consistent and logical course of criticisms on those 
superb pianos as published right along for years in 
these columns. Those who will con over these criti- 
cisms will have our opinion of the Conover. 


about the 


A REFLECTION. 


> 


HOSE firms in the piano and organ trade which 
T during the past years have been discarding 
modern methods of doing business are now effect- 
ively out of the race of competition, and may be 
considered, under the readjustment of conditions, as 
back numbers. No great piano or organ business 
can be conducted in the United States to-day unless 
it is made subservient to a well defined and intelli- 
gible system. All haphazard and accidental chances 
for unexpected profits and sales made without com- 
petition have been reduced toa minimum. The for- 
mer interesting episodes, consisting chiefly of the 
visits of customers with well lined pocketbooks, who 
incidentally dropped in to make cash purchases of 
pianos at something very near the catalogue price— 
all these incidents have ceased and are no longer 
factors of the trade. 

At the present stage of the game—for we might as 
well call it a game—everybody who can do so is play- 
ing a trump; every business that deserves to be 
called a business must be conducted under the rules 
and laws of asystem. An organization is, therefore, 
the first desideratumin the piano and organ business. 

The man who purchases the goods must not be 
interfered with in his purchases by the man who ad- 
vertises the goods. A bright Western piano manu- 
facturer said to us the other day, ‘‘ My partner puts 
the pianos on the casters and delivers them to me; I 
sellthem. We never interfere with each other.” 

The man who advertises the pianos must be one 
who makes of this important subject a continual, 
scrupulous and intelligent study. In fact, advertising 
of pianos and organs isno longer a mere incident of 
the business, but has become a leading factor, as 
much so as the selection of the line of goods, the 
location of the place of business, the employment of 
the proper salesmen, and the principles upon which 
the business itself is conducted. No piano and organ 
dealer can to-day successfully ignore advertising him- 
self, or the advertisements of his competitors, and to 
a great extent the community will judge him from 
the view point and the character of his own ad- 
vertisements. 

No piano and organ dealer who desires to prosper 
permanently can afford to publish misleading ad- 
vertisements, and if he still proposes to do so he will 
find that his competitors will derive the direct benefit 
from his course. 

The last panic has readjusted a great many con- 
ditions in the piano and organ trade, and among 
other things it has dissolved the idea that low priced 
salesmen can accomplish as much as high grade sales- 
mencan. The cheap man who works below $30 a 
week is no competitor of the man who cannot be 
had for less than $50 and upward a week, and there 
are some piano salesmen in the United States who 
are worth $100 a week to those firms who know how 
to get the best work out of them. 

Furthermore the slipshod manner of ordering 
goods must be stopped if firms want to succeed. 





They must give manufacturers the proper oppor- 
tunity to prepare the assortment and to prepare the 
stock ahead, and this brings about the inevitable 
and logical sequence that important manufacturers 
must, in order to do justice to themselves, be able to 
associate themselves with such dealers only who will 
represent them loyally and permanently, and on a 
strict business basis. 

The old methods have already vanished, and with 
them those firms which fail to grasp the new situa- 
tion in its full meaning will drop into desuetude. 








THE PAPER. 


HE large editions of THE MusIcaAL COURIER con- 
tinue with unabated vigor and in greater num- 
bers than ever before, in pursuance of the legitimate 
demand on the part of the musical world generally 
and the trade in particular. There has never been any- 
thing in the line of weekly newspaper production to 
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equal in any or all of its features the publication over 
which we have the honor to preside. 

During the last few months the rapid strides of the 
paper have assumed really phenomenal proportions, 
calling for an increased amount of working space and 
an addition of five members to our staff, bringing the 
office force up to 32. 

It requires the labor of over 100 persons in our 
mechanical departments to produce the weekly 
Musica Courier, and as a result of this great vol- 
ume of printed matter the latter department has 
been compelled to seek larger quarters. The Lock- 
wood Press, which has printed this paper 15 years, 
has been driven to the fullest extent of its excep- 
tional facilities, and has now secured a large, new, 
double building on Bleecker street, where new perfect- 
ing presses and tlie latest machinery and specialties 
will be placed to accommodate the future work neces- 
sary for the production of THE MusicaL CourRIER 





every week in the fastest and yet most artistic man- 


ner, for we have never sacrificed our principles to 
produce the handsomest paper to any temporary ad- 
vantages. 

The increase of our subscriptions is one of the 
most gratifying aspects of the whole scheme. Oc- 
tober showed the largest single monthly increase in 
the history of the paper, and if the last two days of 
November maintain the pace of the last four weeks 
this month will be the banner subscription month. 
Our subscription books and lists are always open to 
inspection, and much of the new business brought 
into the paper is a result of a scrutiny of our circula- 
tion department by those who invest largely in ad- 
vertising in its various forms in this paper. Most 
such firms are simply amazed at the extent and the 
character of our circulation, and by character we 
mean the class of readers that pay to read THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 

Our European experiments are proving the wisdom 
of looking upon the American MUSICAL COURIER as a 
cosmopolitan publication, reflecting credit upon the 
nation that demonstrates its purpose to sustain such 
an enterprise. The Berlin office, now in its third 
year, was merely a precursor of the more important 
office in London, which is now in complete running 
order, with an office force and all the concomitants of 
an American newspaper. It was but natural that 
London should become an important feature in this 
institution, although, as shown last issue, a Ger- 
man department of 10 pages shows the importance of 
our Berlin and Leipsic offices. At Paris the work 
done for THE MusicaL Courier for two years past is 
bearing healthy fruit. 

This edition is of particular interest to the trade 
here. Every dealer in the Union should receive one 
copy of the paper. Those who do not receive a copy 
are either not properly designated or have removed 
without giving notice; but we believe that, deducting 
5 per cent. for errors or failures to deliver, every 
dealer in musical instruments will receive this num- 
ber of the paper. To insure this we have printed an 
enormous edition, which will be of great benefit to 
the progress and future of the trade, as its contents 
show. a 

The James L. Haven Company. 
N presenting the James L. Haven Company 
to the readers of Tue Musicat Courier, it may be 
stated that it is among the large manufacturers of piano 
stools, benches, scarfs and music cabinets, and is located 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr.1I.Grollman, formerly of Chicago, 
is manager of the concern, and this is a sufficient recom- 
mendation that the class of goods produced is above 
criticism. 

The catalogue of this house, covering the goods named, 
is one of the largest issued to the trade, and in illustration 
and description is complete. About 63 pages are devoted 
to piano stools alone, and the variety of styles and variety 
of upholstery gives every opportunity desired for the select- 
ing of stock. The company makes a special feature of 
shipping stools with seats screwed into the pedestals, and 
it requires no study on the part of the customer as to how 
to put them together. All that is necessary is to take the 
stools out of the crates, unwrap them and they are ready 
foruse. This feature in shipping will beappreciated. This 
company also makes a strong bid for patronage by main- 
taining that its prices are lower for the same goods than 
those of most concerns, and the quality is equal to any. 
The company recently increased its capacity by adding 
new and improved machinery and now manufactures all 
the iron and wood work in its own shops. The company 
claims ability to save expense under these conditions, 
thereby reducing the cost of manufacture. 

Pianochairs and piano benches form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the business of the James L. Haven Company. It cata- 
logues four styles of chairs, finishedin ebony, mahogany,wals 
nut, burl walnut, Circassian walnut and oak. In benches six 
styles, also finished as above, are catalogued. The designs in 
both chairs and benches are handsome and modern. In 
music cabinets four styles are represented, finished in a 
variety of natural woods. 

Special attention is given to the scarf department, and 
goods are sent on approval. 

The following rules are given to purchasers who wish 
goods sent on memorandum: ‘State the quantity you 
wish to buy, if plush, velour or India silk, and the approxi- 
mate prices, and we will send double the number, so you 
can make a good selection, and the balance may be returned 
to us at our expense. If less than half the number we 
send is selected the balance must be returned without any 
expense tous.” This affords more than ordinary facilities 
for examining an extensive stock of goods without incurring 
expense. 

Mr. R. C. Rogers is the traveling representative for the 
West and Southwest, Mr. L. W. Walker for the Middle 
States, and Mr. Charles H. Ringgold for the East. 
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EGINNING with the issue of December 5 the gen_ 
eral form of THe Musicat CouRIER will be 
somewhat changed in order to facilitate its produc- 


tion. 

The enlarged editions, the increased circulation 
and the necessity of prompt issuance to catch the 
foreign mails and the American News Company 
necessitate the printing of certain forms 24 hours 
earlier than heretofore. 

Hereafter the editorials in the Music Department 
will appearin the centre of the paper, instead of on 
the opening page, as has been the custom for almost 
15 years. Other changes and additional departments 
will be announced in the near future. 

We should be grateful to advertisers who have 
changes in their running advertisements if they 
would send them in immediately after the publica- 
tion of any given paper, to take effect in the next 
succeeding issue. Itis in nine cases out of ten just 
as easy to prepare copy one day as another, and it 
will not be possible hereafter for us to guarantee 
prompt changes unless the notification is given be- 
fore noon of the Friday preceding the Wednesday 
in which the revised copy is to appear. 











Mrs. Alexander Krell. 











HE following Associated Press dispatch was 
published in the daily papers last Monday : 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, Nov. 25.—Mrs. Alexander Krell, a leader in 
church and social circles, died at noon to-day at her home, on Price 
Hill, as a result of swallowing a large quantity of carbolic acid last 
night, thinking it was a throat wash. She was instantly paralyzed. 
This isa most unfortunate affair and greatly to be de- 
plored, and Mr. Krell may be assured of the united sympa- 
thy of the piano trade in his bereavement. If we mistake 
not, Mrs. Krell was originally from Boston, where Mr. Krell 
made her acquaintance while he was studying piano mak- 
ing at the Vose & Sons factory. Those who knew the lady 
were attracted by her intelligence and culture, and the ac- 
cident must be ranked as one of the saddest tragedies ever 
recorded in the households of the members of the piano 
trade. 








Mr. Henry Kleber's Latest 
HAT Mr. Henry Kleber’s ability as a com- 
poser is unaffected by time or his devotion to busi- 
ness is clearly evidenced in his latest work, ‘‘ Twilight 
Fancies,” a reverie for the piano, dedicated to Mrs. Chris- 
topher L. Magee. 

It is acomposition full of poetical feeling and touching 
sentiment eminently in keeping with the ideas suggested 
by its title. In it Mr. Kleber has embodied a simple but 
effective theme, consistently and melodiously sustained 
throughout the work and beautified by masterly harmonies, 
in both major and minor keys. 

The fancies evoked in a poetical mind by the hour of 
twilight are felicitously caught, and crystallized into charm- 
ing, dreamy melody in this notable addition to the com- 
poser’s long list of works, many of them familiar to our 
music lovers. pe mate. ny Bulletin.” 


Which? 
HE following refers to Ysaye’s visit to Cin- 
cinnati and an episode in the life of that artist : 








The course of.the artist, like that of true loves never did run 
smooth. While the general reception was going on in the Grand Ho- 
tel lobby, Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, who is the manager of Crawford, 
Ebersole & Smith, came upon the scene to greet the new arrival and 
his manager, Mr. Johnston. He asked Mr. Johnston what piano was 
to be used at the concert this evening. The reply came very promptly 
that the Knabe was the instrument upon which Mr. Lachaume was to 
play. But the Orpheus Club directors would insist that he use the 
Steinway. 

Crawford, Ebersole & Smith are the Steinways’ local representa- 
tives. “‘ Why, it can’t be,” said the manager of Ysaye and Lachaume, 
because the latter was under contract with the Knabe not to touch 
another instrument. “ He’d rather break his contract with the 
Apollo than with the Knabe people.”’ So off he went to hunt up Mr. 
Charles Granninger, Director of the Orpheus Club, but not until he 
had gone to the clerk's desk and asked to see his package of private 
papers already placed in the safe. He glanced quickly at a docu- 
ment, which must have been the Orpheus contract with himself, and 
kept his peace. 

Later in the evening he said that the difficulty would have to be 
laid before the repromatatives of both pianos—Crawford, Ebersole 
& Smith and the Lavassor Piano Company. Things were in a fix, but 
he had no doubt that it would all be amicably arranged this morn- 
ing. The difficulty grows all the more interesting by reason of the 


fact that Miss Theodora Pfafflin, who is the prima donna vocalist 
accompanying Ysaye on his tour, is the daughter of Mr. Theodore 


Pfafflin, The latter is very willing that the other piano or any piano 
be used, but it is the Ne coed people who are sticking to the Stein- 
way, because of past favors from the local representatives. The 


American manager of artists is truly a power inthe land.—Cincin- 











AST month was the best for business of any 

October in the history of the trade. That's what 

they all say on Chestnut street, and there must be some- 

thing in it. November has not been equal to October for 
some unaccountable reason. 

It was supposed that when business started up it would 
continue, but such did not prove to be the case. Consider- 
able speculation is rife among the dealers as to what De- 
cember will bring forth, and it is the general opinion that 
a very fair business in all departments may be expected. 
The restoration of confidence, the starting of the mills and 
general activity in all business circles means the circula- 
tion of money and the sale of pianos, as well as other com- 
modities. 

N. Stetson & Co. 

N. Stetson & Co. are receiving the full attention of pur- 
chasers, prospective and actual, who are desirous of ob- 
taining high grade instruments. 

Their wareroom, with Mr. Woodford, Ben Owen and Mr. 
Shank on duty, is so thoroughly well equipped for handling 
customers that not many sales escape them. And what a 
magnificent stock of Steinways and others they carry ! 


The Lester Piano Company. 

The Lester Piano Company has its factory at the small 
Philadelphian suburb of Lester, about 20 minutes out 
from the city. The building covers a good sized space of 
ground and is one story high. The capacity of this factory 
is 15 pianos a week and a few more if the departments are 
crowded. Within the past two years the Lester pianos 
have been more thoroughly introduced tothe trade than 
heretofore, and their many desirable selling and artistic 
qualities are becoming so generally recognized that there 
is a demand for more instruments than the factory can 
turn out. 

Under such circumstances but one thing can be done, 
and that is to increase the capacity. Some time during 
the early spring another story will be added to the factory, 
thereby doubling the floor space and furnishing ample fa- 
cilities for an increase in the product. Mr. Otto Trefz is 
the factory superintendent. 


F. A, North & Co. 

At the wareroom of F. A. North & Co. on Chestnut 
Street the retail business is good. They have recently 
issued a very neat Symphony catalogue which is attracting 
considerable attention. This catalogue furnishes short 
and telling arguments why the Symphony should be used 
jin the home, why the suburban resident should possess 
one, why the musician will derive satisfaction from one of 
these mechanical instruments, why the business man, the 
professional man, in fact, why every one with a desire for 
music should purchase a Symphony. 


Blasius & Sons. 


Blasius & Sons are out with a new catalogue on the 
Ludwig Hupfeld’s attachment for self playing pianos. 
They are the American agents, excepting in Pittsburg, for 
these goods, and are doing a profitable business in them. 


C. J. Heppe & Son. 
The Philadelphia ‘‘ Record,” of November 1, printed the 
following on C. J. Heppe & Son's vibraphone. 


The modern piano has its limitations as well as its possibilities: 
The latter have been considerably augmented by the invention of 
the vibraphone—a wonderful little contrivance with aspecial mission 
of its own, It develops and strengthens the tone of any piano to 
which it may be attached. In fact, it increases the power of the 
sounding board without enlarging its size. For instance, if vibra- 
phones are placed in an upright piano, the instrument will have all 
the sonorous volume of the larger grand. But the result does not 
end here: the quality of the tone is made purer and clearer. Brill- 
iancy is infused into the treble, evenness and resonance are imparted 
to all the middle notes, while the base is made more powerful, yet as 
clear as a deep keyed bell. 

The secret of perfect tone in a piano lies in the nicely adjusted use 
of the vibrations ; the sounding board may allow many of those to 
escape ; but the vibraphone never will, When it is employed, every 
vibration that is sent from wire to board is made to surrender all that 
it has to give. Nothing that is there eludes it; the note that is struck 
comes out with volume and brilliancy. Everything thatis needed 
to make the sound intended is surely caught and wholly utilized. 
The vibraphone is a boon to the possessor of a much used instru- 
ment ; it gives new life and vigor to old wires, and the original tone 
and sweetness are in a very large measure restored. The vibra- 
phone is quite an inexpensive affair, and onlythree of them are re- 
quired in equipping a piano. They brighten the tone of an upright 
nearly 50 per cent , without in the least disturbing the needed effects 





nati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette.” 


of modulation and graduation. The vibraphone is the result of the 
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enterprise of the well-known firm of C. J. Heppe & Son, No. 1117 
Chestnut street, who are daily demonstrating its undoubted value. 

This firm reports an excellent trade in the celebrated 
Steck, several grands having been sold within the month. 

The AZolian trade has started up in earnest, and that 
means business until after the holidays. 

The number of these high priced instruments which 
Heppe & Son sell during the season is astonishing. 

Jas. G. Ramsdell. 

Mr. Jas. G. Ramsdell has been slightly ill during the last 
few days, but we are happy to inform his ‘‘ dear public” 
that it is nothing serious. 

By the way, Mr. Ramsdell’s advertisements, in which 
his special trade mark (for such it is becoming) ‘‘ dear pub- 
lic” appears, are a matter of universal comment upand down 
the street. Some laugh and think them clever, others 
criticise them unmercifully; but the fact remains that, 
good or bad, the advertisements are never indifferently 
passed over by readers of the papers. Mr. Ramsdell gains 
his point by attracting attention—the main object in adver- 
tising. 


** We are dvuing pretty well now,” said young Mr. Rams- 


dell. ‘‘ October was a splendid month for trade, and No- 
vember, although not so good, ‘is nevertheless quite 
satisfactory.” 


Geo. R. Fleming & Co. 

It seems probable that what promised to be a long and 
stubbornly contested lawsuit between Geo. R. Fleming & 
Co. and Boothby, the restaurant keeper, will be adjusted 
before January 1. It will be remembered that an explosion 
occurred some months ago in the Boothby restaurant— 
which is next to the Fleming wareroom—which damaged 
the room and pianos to the extent of several thousands of 
dollars. 

The Boothby declined to settle and suit was instituted, 
which has not yet been brought to trial, but it was ex- 
pected that it would come up at the nexttermofcourt. In 
the meantime Mr. Boothby died and a stock company 
called the Boothby Hotel Company has been formed. It 
has offered to compromise with Fleming & Co., and sub- 
mitted a proposition which we understand could not be 
entertained. The chances are that the gentlemen will get 
together and that a settlement will be effected. 

The agency of the Sohmer piano has been given up by 
Geo. R. Fleming & Co., who will make the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger their special leader. 

James Bellak’s Sons. 

James Bellak’s Sons are pushing the automaton piano 
attachments. Their salesmen are interested to the extent 
of keeping open evenings and giving impromptu concerts. 
They usually have a large audience, which seems to enjoy 
the music. 

The orehestral attachment and practice clavier which 
has been incorporated in the Crown piano, manufactured 
by Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, is on exhibition in the Bellak 
warerooms, 

The effects produced from this attachment are fascinat- 
ing and musicians linger long over the piano with much 
satisfaction. aa. eae 

Wm. G, Fischer has recently returned from an Eastern 
trip. 

The Decker Brothers piano continues to meet the re- 
quirements of musicians. A beautiful upright in mahogany 
was sold Jast Thursday. 

*“ 2% 

Mr. P. J. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Piano Com- 
pany, requests us to remain quiet a short time yet over an 
important change which they anticipate making. Respect- 
ing their wishes in the matter, we refrain from making a 
public announcement, but simply say, look out! 

* 2+ # 

Mr. S. S. Stewart, the banjo manufacturer, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has recently published a work on *‘ Divided Ac- 
companiment: Some Remarks on Its Use in the Banjo 
Orchestra,” by Thomas J. Armstrong. This work, which 
we have before us, will be found valuable to all students of 
the banjo and banjo orchestral work. 

ee ee 

Mr. J. H. White, of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, 
and Mr. C. B. Lawsen, of the Wheelock combination,’were 
in the city last Thursday, and the same day Mr. Hugo 
Sohmer was seen on Chestnut street. 


Who Did This? 


A N instance of acrimonious competition among 
piano dealers was developed in Cincinnati a few days 
ago. It appears that different firms were endeavoring to 
sella piano tothe same man. At last he made a purchase 
from one of them, giving his note for $150, due in one 
month, for the first payment. 
Meanwhile the competing firms, after being worsted, 
called upon the purchaser and made him believe that he 
had bought a piano of inferior grade. Hereupon he re- 
fused to pay the note when it became due, and the firm 
was obliged to sue to recover the amount before a magis- 
trate. 
The competing firms have gone so far as to hire experts 
to testify that the piano was of poor quality. But the sale 
held good nevertheless, and now the firm which made the 
sale is contemplating action against the competing piano 
houses for damages.—‘‘ Enquirer.” 


—Charles J. Grasse, an expert piano tuner, employed during 
the last 18 years by Steinway & Sons, died suddenly last Wednes- 
day night at his residence in New York. The night betore & his death 





he was at the warerooms and apparently was in good healt 
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BOSTON, Mass., November 24, 1894. 

HILE retail business has been a little dull 

this week there has been a marked characteristic 

about the pianos sold, and that is, grands predominated 

in many instances. 

One firm sold all the grands in its warerooms but one ; 

another firm all but two, and all dealers report extraor- 
dinary sales of that style. 


C. C: Harvey & Co. 

C. C. Harvey & Co., who usually have 30 or’ 40 second- 
hand grands in stock, now have only one. 

They have a Style 9% Chickering—a style that is not 
made now—a diminutive upright that is a great favorite 
with people who rent a piano. In fact they say that a 
small piano is most in demand for renting. 

Qne of the largest of the palms that adorned their ware- 
rooms has just died, lamented by all who admired it. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

This morning Mason & Hamlin received from their fac- 
tory the first concert grand constructed on new and im- 
proved methods. This piano has been pronounced by sev- 
eral of the best critics to be aconcert grand of remark- 
able qualities. 

The new Holland pianist, Martinus Sieve King, who 
plays the Mason & Hamlin concert grand, gave a concert 
at Indianapolis during the early part of this week. The 
house was packed and Sieve King scored an immense 
success. 

William H. Sherwood will shortly start for the South on 
a concert tour under the management of H. C. Plimpton. 
Mr. Sherwood will play the Mason & Hamlin concert 
grand. 

The warerooms of Mason & Hamlin in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, are in the handsomest business building in that city. 
It was built by the largest life insurance company of Hol- 
land, and is on the main street, directly opposite the Royal 
Gallery. 

The Mason & Hamlin screw stringer having been exten- 
sively criticised by the trade generally as not being 
equal to the pin block system of stringing for tone quality, 
Mr. E. P. Mason had two pianos made exactly alike, with 
the exception of the stringing, one on the old system, the 
other on the new improved method. These pianos have 
been on exhibition in his private office for the past three 
weeks, and out of 80 expert criticisms 26 were for the 
screw stringer piano, the system of stringing not being ex- 
posed to the party examining until after opinion had been 
passed. We consider this a complete victory for Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin. These instrumeuts are now in their 
warerooms for public inspection. 


A. M, McPhail Piano Company. 

The A. M. McPhail Piano Company at a recent meeting 
elected as director for the balance of the year A. A. Max- 
well, one of the stockholders in the McPhail Piano Com- 
pany. Mr. Maxwell is assistant attorney of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R. R. At the same time G. F. 
Blake was elected secretary and clerk for the balance of 
the year. The election of Mr. Maxwell fills the place of 
director left vacant by the death of Mr. Warren. 

There will be no change at present in the retail depart- 
ment of the McPhail Piano Company, but the probabilities 
are that a change of some kind will eventually be made, as 
they are seriously discussing the advisability of placing 
their retail business in the hands of agents, as has been 
done by other Boston manufacturers. At present this is 
only talk, but it is talk that means something. 

Yose & Sons Piano Company. 

Vose & Sons have had the largest week in the retail busi- 
ness they have ever known. Their wholesale business has 
also been most satisfactory. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

A letter from the Chicago retail wareroom says that on 
Saturday they sold eight pianos—a good day's work and a 
fine ending to a good week's work. 


Briggs Piano Company. 


Mr. Furbush has just returned from a successful trip 
through the West, where he established a number of good 
agencies. 


Hallet & Davis Company. 
Hallet & Davis have had a nice trade the past week— 
much better than they had anticipated. Every mail brings 


them orders for pianos, and they also receive many orders 
by telegraph. 
Merrill Piano Company. 

Mr. Merrill says his piano is like ‘‘ Mary’s little lamb ;” 
wherever a Merrill piano is sold it is sure to be followed by 
another Merrill piano. 

Mr. Merrill has just received a large order from Austra- 
lia for Smith American organs, it being the second order 
in 30 days from that country. Mr. Merrill took a flying 
trip to New York this week. 

Estey Company. 

This is the day when the traveling salesmen of the 
Estey Company report, and they say business is good 
everywhere, but that it is especially good in Maine, an in- 
dication of improvement all along the line. 

Mr. S. A. Gould, with a party from Cambridge, including 
several Harvard men, went to Springfield this morning in 
a private car to attend the football game. 

New England Piano Company. 

It is the same story continued with the New England 

Piano Company—wholesale and retail business excellent. 


The Oliver Ditson Company. 

Mr. George W. Furniss, traveling man of the Oliver 
Ditson Company, recently returned from a six weeks’ trip 
through New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. He only re- 
mained in town one day and then left on another trip to 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington and the South. 

He reports fair business and a general good feeling 
among dealers. 

At the concert given by Sousa’s Band in the Boston 
Theatre, November 18, they played the ‘‘ Musical Critic’s 
Dream,” one of the O. Ditson Company’s latest publica- 
tions. It is a monologue and variations on a popular song, 
and was received with great enthusiasm. One of their 
latest songs, the ‘‘ Sweetest Story Ever Told,” is selling by 


thousands. 
Sohmer. 


C. F. Hanson & Co. say that more grand pianos have 
been sold in Boston during the past four months than ever 
before in the same length of time. 

Last week several gentlemen from Boston went up to 
Maine for a day, where they incorporated under the laws of 
that State ‘‘a company to manufacture and sell a self- 
playing piano.” The motive power for this piano can be 
either gas, water or electricity, supplied through a cabinet 
that will stand by the side of the piano. A piano manufac- 
turer of Boston has been appointed president pro tem. of 
the company. Probably some time next week one of the 
pianos will be on exhibition at aretail wareroom in Boston. 
At the request of the parties concerned their names are not 
mentioned, but full particulars will soon be given. 

** & 

Mr. A. J. Brooks is on a trip for the Sterling Piano Com- 
pany. He will go through what he calls his ‘‘ regular 
Eastern circuit,” going as far as Halifax. Mr. Brooks has 
just returned from an extended Western trip and reports 
satisfactory business everywhere. 

** # 

F. R. Leland, of Worcester, came to the city to attend a 
supper given at Young’s at the reunion of the Alumni of 
Highland Academy. 


**# & 


A “Crown ” piano in one of the warerooms is attracting 


considerable attention. aes 


Among the people in town this week were : 

Mr. Cheney, Comstock, Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn. 

Mr. Parsons, Needham Piano-Organ Company, New 
York city. 

Mr. Wessell, Wessell, Nickel & Gross, New York city. 

Mr. Theodore P. Brown, Brown & Simpson Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. A. J. Brooks, Sterling Piano Company, Derby, 
Conn. 

Mr. F. A. Leland, S. R. Leland & Son, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mr. Felix Kraemer, Kranich & Bach, New York city. 

Mr. F. Lord, Lord & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Chas. Becht, Pease Piano Company, New York city. 

**# # 

Mr. A. Brambach, Brambach & Co., New York city, is 

expected here on Monday. 





SHOWING BILLS. 


——_—- > —— 


GAIN information has been lodged with us to the - 
effect that certain dealers are following the de- 
testable habit of showing the bills of piano manufac- 
turers whose instruments they at one time repre- 
sented. This is a matter in which every firm of 
manufacturers is directly interested, for it can never 
be told in advance who will next be struck by this 
kind of lightning. Everyone interested in the trade 
should aid us in stopping this nefarious business. 
One notorious stencil humbug dealer in a small town 
in the western part of this State has been an arch- 
offender in this crime, and now we learn that a 
Pennsylvania dealer has been guilty of the same 
thing. 

Of course, when the trade discovers who these ras- 
cals are, it will become difficult for them to get any 
legitimate goods, and it would not be a bad idea to 
publish their names in a kind of black list. We be- 
lieve the trade would welcome this exposition of fraud, 
and we shall be obliged to select the offenders’ names 
and give them publicity if their operations are not 
suspended. 








The Lawrence & Son Piano 


Company. 

HE Lawrence & Son Piano Company, of Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, has recently made several important 
changes in the case work of its pianos in order to comply 
with the demands of the trade. In place of the old style, 
carved and etched panels are now used. We have called 
attention before to the unique trusses used by this concern. 
They are something quite different from anything used on 
any other make of piano. They are heavy and give the piano 

a substantial as well as handsome appearance. 

About as good evidence of the worth of an instrument as 
can be had comes from the citizens of the town in which it 
is made. Their indorsement of the durability and musical 
qualities of a piano and the business methods of the man- 
ufacturers is a strong testimonial of the instrument’s 
worth. 

The Lawrence & Sons pianos have been sold to every 
club and hotel in Marietta and to nearly every prominent 
inhabitant of the city. The concern is establishing excel- 
lent agencies about the country, and its output is steadily 
on the increase. 

One would suppose that after a concern had moved from 
one locality and established itself 1,000 miles away the 
name would naturally drop out of the minds of the old 
community. That’s what the Lawrence people thought 
until they received an order from their old home, Boston, 
for three parlor grands, for immediate delivery for cash. 
It opened the company’s eyes, particularly as the order 
came unsolicited and without its previous knowledge. 

The Lawrence pianos left a splendid record in Boston, 
their home for many years, and it was more than gratify- 
ing that they were remembered in so substantial a manner. 
The company is young in the West, but will be heard 
from. 








—Mr. Fred. Kraemer, of Allentown, Pa., has moved into his elegant 
new building and the formal opening was held last Saturday. The 
new wareroom is one of the handsomest in the eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania. 

W ANTED—Thoroughly competent piano salesman for wareroom ; 
also one for outside city work. Must have first-class refer- 
ences. Address H. P. E., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Watsrice.#.¥. 


§@ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











% The Chicago Cottage Organ Co. #&” 


MANUFACTURE 





A 


OF ALL THE REED ORGANS 


MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


. 
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CONOVER. 














A PIANO 
MATHEMATICALLY, 
CORRECT ; MECHANICALLY, 
MUSICALLY. 





Apply » CONOVER PIANO COMPANY, 


slit. a CHICAGO, ILL., 
for correct descriptive details. 
adoiiaa 215 Wabash Ave. 
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ATTENTION! 


Danger in the Box. 
ADVICE % ‘DEALERS, 
Killing the Pan Business, 
een so gn 


destructive methods of the makers and vendors of 
the trashy box called a piano must be fully and 
lucidly explained and analyzed. Means must be 
given to the dealers who refuse to handle the trash 
to protect their business against the inroads of the 
nasty box which is now figuring as a representative 
American piano. 

For these purposes it will be necessary to print 
figures and prices in plain, bold type, and no one 
need fear that in doing so THE MUSICAL COURIER 
will intentionally, much less inadvertently, give 
advertising opportunities to those concerns now 
identified with the rotten truck shipped from New 
York and Chicago piano factories. 


$100 First. 


When the scheme to make this class of rotten boxes 
was first launched the price demanded was $100, and 
it was easily and readily secured from many dealers 
who seemed to leap at the opportunity to do business 
with the cheapest kindof commodity, instead of aim- 
ing high in the trade. These $100 boxes were not as 
profitable to their makers as the later and less costly 
article, chiefly because experience in manufacturing 
such stuff was lacking, and no method had been 
reached, Soon as the natural results of competition 
became manifest a few other cheap concerns came into 
the market; saving of material, of labor and of time 
began to have their effect, and the dealers were soon 
enabled to get the boxes for about five per cent. less. 

It did not take much more time before several 
geniuses arose who soon demonstrated that $100 was 
a high price for such a box, and in a few months the 
natural result was seen in the purchase of 


12 Pianos for $1,000. 


This was the lowest price reached during the bad 
times of the summer of 1893, when $1,000 in money 
was not at the disposal of every dealer. Some pretty 
large concerns, however, took advantage of this rate, 
and no sooner had they discovered that they were 
looked upon as necromancers in being able to raise 


that amount of eash, than a bid of 
$1,000 for 13 Pianos 
made by one of them was eagerly accepted. This 


was a New York piano box manufacturer, who did 
not fail in consequence of the transaction and of 
others made on the same basis; thus showing that a 
considerable profit could be made at that figure. 

Several Chicago cheap rattletrap makers who 
were getting the old prices were affected by this, 
and a sale of 13 pianos for $1,000 was subsequently 
reported in that city. Since then the price has 
fallen to 

14 Pianos for $1,000. 
And there is now a proposition pending, which, if it 
goes through within the next few days, will be on 
the basis of 
15 Pianos for $1,000, 

the offer extending to 150 pianos to be shipped be- 
tween now and December 20, and at that price— 
about $67—the manufacturers will still make money 
for the time being. 

Of course, eventually they must fail, for they are 
already beginning to succumb to the temptation of 
giving time, and one good sized failure, one mis- 





calculation or a short period of dullness will kill them 
off like the frost destroys the tender plant. 


Fraud. 


Naturally the bulk of these so-called pianos is sold 
fraudulently, viz., under illegitimate stencil names 
which, in themselves, convey a false pretense. All 
sorts of names are put upon them, some the dealers 
names, others fictitious names and others again imi- 
tative titles, but the man who is willing to foist upon 
his neighbors and customers that kind of truck does 
not hesitate to handle stencil fraud and bogus pianos. 
In fact, the introduction of these boxes has rekindled 
all the old stencil enthusiasm on the part of a whole 
lot of dealers whose limited vision does not permit 
them to see how dangerous the handling of this kind 
of goods will eventually prove to them. 

The immediate prospect given through these 
boxes for an unusual profit, particularly considering 
the diminutive investment, has blinded many dealers 
to the real facts and the evils growing out of them. 
They cannot see, for instance, that the same energy 
applied to their regular lines of legitimate pianos 
would bring far greater and certainly more lasting 
results. 


Not Second Hand. 


In addition to this another fraud is generated by 
the low grade box. A more respectable class of 
dealers hesitates to dispose of them as new pianos, 
and the salesmen are told to sell them as second 
hand. Indoing this they not only defraud their cus- 
tomers, but they invite malversation and cupidity on 
the part of their salesmen, who must necessarily be- 
come constructive associates in this kind of swin- 
dling. The effect of this is more far reaching than is 
at first conceived, and will be alluded to again by 
us. Instances have come to our knowledge where 
these cheap boxes were intentionally mutilated to 
give them the appearance of second hand pianos. 


Warranty Ineffective. 


As to the ‘‘ Warranty ” that accompanies these vile 
boxes, it is from the very nature of the thing ineffect- 
ive, for under the most favorable condition they can- 
not endure, and they are not even made to conform 
with any printed warranty in existence. No war- 
ranty would be accepted if it stated that the cases of 
these so called pianos are painted, and yet that is the 
fact ; the cases are merely painted wood. Thekeys, 
if not made of refuse ivory, are celluloid. No war- 
ranty could be used that admitted such a thing. 

A warranty is not always called for, and in that 
case the remarks of the salesman or dealer are ac- 
cepted in lieu of a warranty. Every dealer who re- 
fuses to handle the low grade boxes should at once 
make it his object to ask a purchaser whether he has 
a warranty, and should the latter have none he should 
be urged to go to the firm from which he made the 
purchase and demand it. This would materially aid 
the honest dealer in breaking up a sale, and that is 
whatis wanted and needed at this juncture, viz.: the 
breaking up of these sales, 


Dealers’ Cash. 


But there is one important point which has never 
yet been urged with the legitimate piano manufac- 
turers, and we now desire to bring it to their atten- 
tion with particular force. 

Many, nay most dealers depend almost entirely 
for their credit—and that signifies their business ex- 
istence—upon the manufacturers, who are constantly 
called upon for all kinds of extensions and accommo- 
dations. It is universally conceded that these favors 
have been extended in a most munificent manner by 
the majority of manufacturers, some of whom have 
been placed in mortifying predicaments through 
their anxiety to aid and assist the dealers with their 
(the manufacturers’) credit and capital. 

A return of favors is hardly possible at this partic- 
ular period, but it is at least expected that the deal- 
ers will act in good faith toward the manufacturers, 
We verily believe that most of them purpose and in- 
tend doing so, but the low grade box on many occa- 
sions prevents them. ‘The dealer, in order to get the 
box, must raise the cash to pay for it. And when he 
cannot do so out of the resources of the box itself, 
he simply takes the cash which should go toward the 
payments of his extended notes or other paper and 
confiscates it to buy more of the trashy stuff, instead 
of meeting his obligations as the legitimate manufac- 
turer has a perfect right to expect from him and upon 
which he depends. 

This is a really serious feature of the situation. 





The money derived from the sale of the cheap box 
certainly goes toward replacing it with another, but 
the temptation of inordinate profits now begins to 
play itsrdle. If all these cheap, trashy boxes were 
sold for cash by the dealers and the cash converted 
into new purchases of a similar kind the legitimate 
manufacturer would not suffer; but no, nothing of 
the kind occurs. A customer to whom a $150 or $175 
cost piano should be sold is trained to buy one of 
these $75 or $85 boxes for a few dollars less than 
would be asked for the legitimate goods, and a sale 
is made with a large book profit, and $10 as a first 
payment is accepted. 

What follows? One hundred and fifty dollars to 
$175 must be raised quickly to get another two of 
these boxes, and the note due to the legitimate piano 
manufacturer, which should have been paid, is ex- 
tended, and the money goes for the boxes. 

If these instalment papers represented the sales of 
legitimate goods the episode could be considered as 
a part of the dealer’s legitimate scheme, but most of 
the boxes will not not be paid for, as they are not 
made to last; and secondly, the competing dealer and 
others will surely interrupt the progress of these pay- 
ments and other means will be offered to the pur- 
chaser to learn that he has been defrauded. 

The substitution of the capital of the legitimate 
piano manufacturers for the purpose of sustaining 
the makers of the trashy box is a logical result of the 
situation, and is partly due to the loose methods of 
the piano manufacturer ; for let us here say, and itis 
not the least curious phase of the business now in- 
dulged in, that those dealers who purchase for cash 
or on short time payments and who do not renew are 
not found actively engaged in the propaganda of the 
low grade box—and why not? Because they will 


Not Spend Their Own Money 


in such investments. We could now give a list of a 
lot of dealers and jobbers who are known as solid 
firms and prompt payers who openly denounce these 
cheap fake pianos. But the dealer who needs the 
piano manufacturer and who asks for renewals and 
for accommodations, will raise the money to pur- 
chase the trash goods, and raise it out of the funds 
which should go toward paying the legitimate piano 
manufacturer what has long been overdue. 

This will gradually bring about a delightful condi- 
tion of affairs, for by and through the sale of the 
cheap, trashy and fake $75 piano al! the naturally 
available floating capital of the moderate dealer will 
flow from him, and not to the legitimate manufac- 
turer to reduce the indebtedness, but to the fake 
piano maker. This is just the way the thing now 
looks, and we suggest that the Associations, which 
have been indulging in lots of useless discussions, had 
better act upon this movement in the trade with the 
earnestness a situation so serious as this calls for. 
But the probability is that they will not act, and the 
consequence is that THE MuSICAL COURIER, which 
has anticipated the Associations, will act in their 
stead, for it might as well be understood that this 
paper is determined to drive the miserable box, called 
a piano, out of the market. 


How? 


First, by exposing the cost price, which can be 
shown by each dealer and salesman to each and 
every prospective customer. 

SECOND, by explaining, as this article does, that 
the ‘‘Warranty” is inoperative, because it is im- 
possible. 

THIRD, by giving its moral support to every state- 
ment which claims that such boxes must necessarily 
go to pieces and cannot hold. 

FourTH, by publishing all the names we can col- 
lect that are now used on such pianos. 


Names. 

So far as we now know the name of nearly every 
dealer on a piano signifies that it is one of these 
boxes. 

For instance, if a dealer, say in Chicago, handles a 
“Twichell,” or a ‘‘ Bryant,” or a ‘‘Gibbs,” or a “ Rin- 
telman” piano, or a ‘‘Camp” piano, or any such 
name, the customer can be absolutely sure that it is 
one of those low grade boxes. 

If a piano is offered in Boston and called a ‘‘ Blake 
itis one of them. A ‘‘ Winterroth” here is another, 
and then there are hundreds in all sections of the 
Union having either the dealers’ names or fictitious 
names that come in the same category. 

The ‘‘ Epworth” or ‘‘ Williams ” piano sold in Iowa 
is also one of this class ; so is the ‘‘ Hinners & Albert- 
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CRAWFORD, EBERSOLE & SMITH. 


SMITH -& NIXON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SMITH & NIXON 


: 
: 
A NG : MADE § 
GRAND aay oe FA TO : 
PIANO a oh ze MATCH # 
IN pee ANY § 
AN " : TTT Sr STYLE 3 
UPRIGHT eg a OF i 
aie = FF FURNITURE. 5 


FACTORY: CHICAGO. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO OUR OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


76 and 78 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


FTER the most thorough and severe tests, these Instruments, 
Inspection from their high degree of perfection in Tone, Touch, Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Invited. Mechanism and Beauty of Design, are winning their way into the 


Homes of Musicians and the Musical Public generally. . 


Representatives wanted in all parts 


of the United States. 
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sen,” of Pekin, Ill.; so is the ‘‘Leland;” so is the 
** Lenox.” 

Every dealer in the United States will receive a 
copy of this number of THE MusicaL CourRIER. We 
have mailed this Special Edition to the whole trade, 
non-subscribers included. If there is a dealer who 
has not received a copy he will be conferring a favor 
upon himself by informing us. 

We call upon every man and woman interested in 
the piano and the piano trade to send us the names 
of any dealer selling pianos with his own name or 
some fictitious name upon them. We propose to 
stop this detestable trade in the $75 box falsely called 
a piano. 

It must be stopped if the piano trade is to advance 
or to make any further progress in this country. 








A NOVEL SUIT AT LAW. 


HOSE who have not forgotten it will remember 
7 the following article which during several weeks 
was published in the sense of a ‘‘ Warning” in the 
columns of this paper: 








The visit paid by our Mr. Blumenberg to Europe this year has dis- 
closed to him the fact that a regular traffic exists in the production of 
fraudulent and illegitimate musical instruments supposed to be old 
and prepared especially for American collectors, who become the 
victims of systematized robbery and fraud. 

Clavichords, harpsichords, spinets, violins, ’cellos and curious in- 
struments in imitation of mediawval types are manufactured or doc- 
tored to give them the appearance of old specimens, and they are 
placed in the track of American buyers, who are apparently misled 
chiefly because of their confidence in the parties engaged in this line 
of business in Europe and their agents in the United States. 

It is therefore our duty to advise all persons who propose to spend 
any money on such objects to investigate the party or parties offer- 
ing them for sale Europe has been scoured of nearly all perfect 
specimens an i the pedigree of nearly every legitimate instrument is 
known. If this cannot be produced together with the instrument no 
one should be tempted to purchase, for it is almost certain that a 
“ fake" or fraud is about to be foisted upon him, especially if he is an 
American—for the stuff is made particularly with an eye upon the 


American market. 


It appears now that Morris Steinert, of New Haven, 
who is a well-known piano dealer and who has been 
advertising his name in connection with a collection 
of old instruments, insinuates that we referred to 
him in publishing the above notice. Mr. Steinert— 
or whatever his name may be—also states that he 
will sue any paper ‘‘dad addacks his garagder.” 
That is right. Under the circumstances he will be 
obliged to sue himself, as we will endeavor to prove, 
but before that we shall have to rekindle in Mr. 
Steinert’s brain the function of memory. 

Does he not remember a music trade paper which, 
before its failure some years ago, not only attacked 
his character, but imitated Steinert’s English jargon? 
Was that personal or not? What did Steinert do? 
Did he sue? Nota bit of it! He invited the editor 
toalunch at the Union Square Café and paid for 
it. No doubt if that paper had exposed Steinert’s 
business methods, his clap-trap advertising under 
the guise of a devotee of the sublime John Sebastian 
Bach, or his fictitious ratings in Dun’s and Brad- 
street's, Steinert—or whatever his name may be— 
would have attempted to put the editor to some 
trouble. But the editor in question did not use his 
paper to go into questions of trade ethics or adver- 
tising methods ; he made a straight drive at Steinert's 
‘‘garagder,” and the pachydermous piano pedler 
made him his guest. In doing so Steinert set the 
pace and invited every impecunious trade editor to 
a meal, provided he would first ‘‘addack his garag- 
der.” 

And now a few words as to this suit at law, which 
Steinert must institute against himself if he wishes 
to prove that he is the man who is meant in our 
warning. 

In this suit at law the defendant’s attorneys will be 
relieved of any instigation on his part to put the 
veracity of the plaintiff to atest. Luckily for Stein- 
ert the plaintiff, Steinert the defendant will believe 
him under oath, and that will, at the very outset, 
prove of inestimable advantage to Steinert, while the 
monotony of such a cross-examination would be 
avoided. If Steinert the defendant should deny 
that he meant Steinert when the question of ille- 
gitimate old musical instruments was referred to, 
Steinert the plaintiff will insist that Steinert the 
defendant did mean him, and the court will be apt 
to say that Steinert the plaintiff knows what he is 
about and may grant his prayers. 

If, on the other hand, the court should insist upon 
bringing the exhibits into court Steinert the defend- 
ant could prove that Steinert the plaintiff is nota 
competent performer on these instruments, and he 





could demonstrate by playing himself that no one 
could play them worse than Steinert the plaintiff, if 
it were possible to do so. 

All along in this case things would run about even 
until the jury had it in its own hands, and then, be- 
fore a verdict could be rendered, all the fun would be 
spoiled by Steinert the plaintiff making a compro- 
mise with Steinert the defendent, and the case would 
be off. Too bad, these compromising tendencies of 
certain people ! 

As to THE MuSICAL CouRIER and Mr, Steinert, it 
never had any time or inclination to enter into per- 
sonal criticisms or criticisms of the person of that 
rather uninteresting individuality. There were too 
occasions when we objected somewhat to the methods 
of Steinert, and both were on matters entirely imper- 
sonal. 

One was due to the arrogance of aman who could 
not desist from publishing a didactic book (or what 
he was pleased to designate so) on an abstruse philo- 
sophical and musical question. We criticized the 
book in reviewing it, and gently advised the author 
to have it edited in case this earth contained a suffi- 
cient number of fools to demand another edition. 

The other instance was due to a complaint lodged 
against Steinert’s concern on the part of Messrs Ernst 
Gabler & Brother, who were using the Bothner 
actions in the pianos bought by Steinert’s house, and 
who felt sore that Steinert, instigated, as it was 
claimed, by Wessell, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, 
demanded that the Gabler pianos to be shipped to 
the Steinert concern should contain Wessell actions. 
This incensed the Gabler house, which demanded an 
exposé of such trade methods, which THE MusICAL 
CouRIER readily granted. In this investigation it was 
shown that Steinert’s open account with the Gabler 
house was nearly $50,000 at the time. 

These two ethical questions were the only ones in 
the long career of this paper in which Steinert had 
to be criticised, but not as a personality. The one 
related to the review of a book which he had the im- 
pudence to issue; the other related to a method of 
doing business, but on neither occasion did Mr. Stein- 
ert invite us to lunch. Had we made an ‘addack 
on his garagder,” we could have had a free meal, 
but we probably preferred paying for it to the 
ordeal of taking one with either the plaintiff or the 
defendant in this case, which again proves the usual 
good judgment of the paper. 





CRAWFORD & COX. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





HE presence in this city last week of Mr. 
George Clay Cox, of Crawford & Cox, Pittsburg, Pa., 
brings to mind a phenomenal experience in the piano line. 
It is only about nine months ago that the firm of Crawford 
& Cox was organized, and yet within that short period the 
concern has grown to be one of the leading piano houses in 
Pennsylvania, doing a most extraordinary business. The 
phenomenon naturally has its cause, and we believe we are 
able to demonstrate it. 

Mr. Isaac S. Crawford, one of the firm, is a brother of 
H. W. Crawford, of Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, Cincin- 
nati, and has been in Pittsburg about a year and a half. 
He is endowed with the systematic habits and notions of 
his gifted brother and has a particular penchant for organ- 
ization and the effecting of systematic methods. In com- 
bining with this the remarkable abilities of George C. Cox 
as a piano salesman the result has readily been obtained 
and one of the most prosperous establishments in the piano 
line created. 

Cox had been with the Smith & Nixon organization at 





removal to Pittsburg, and altogether has been in the piano 
trade 16 years. He is now in his 37th year. Asa piano 
salesman he is simply and unequivocally a marvel. We 
are not indulging in any comparisons, but we cannot re- 
frain from saying that, in our experience, we have not met 
a man whocan so readily sell such a large number of pianos 
on the floor of a wareroom within a given time as George 
C. Coxcan. He is a wonder in the estimation of the sales- 
men who know him. His methods are direct and emphatic 
and he has that gift of attraction which we are in the habit 
of calling personal magnetism. 

Crawford & Co. represent the Steinway, Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, Mason & Hamlin, Smith & Nixon and Kurtzmann 
pianos ; and they do not merely represent them ; they sell 
them, too. 








Boston Piano Company. 

HE Boston Piano Company, of Wooster, Ohio, 

started its Western venture at atime when every indica- 
tion pointed to acontinuation of an active piano trade. The 
company has suffered during the past 18 months like every 
other house, but it was scarcely onits feet when the change 
came, and consequently was less prepared to stand the 
shock than houses longer established. 

They have made fewer pianos than they would have un- 
der more favorable circumstances, but there has been some- 
thing of an advantage in this, for they have taken the op- 
portunity to improve their scale and case work, and the 
Boston piano to-day is a better made instrument in every 
particular than those which were made in the Eastern city 
bearing the same name. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the manager, was very much gratified 
not long since, when he placed upon exhibition one of their 
latest style instruments in a prominent Western city, to 
have the dealers who came to inspect it accord it so many 
favorable commendations. The agency was placed advan- 
tageously in a short time and promises to be one of the best 
that the company has. Mr. Chamberlain establishes most 
of the new agencies in this manner. 

Mr. H. B. Odenkirk is now traveling for the Boston 
Piano Company. He is a man of experience in the trade, 
having been connected with its wholesale and retail 
branches for several years. 

The Thiebes-Stierlin Company. 
ST. Louis, November 17, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

N your issue of November 14, in which you 

publish Mr. Drumheller's announcement of withdrawal 
from our company, we think you have unintentionally done 
us an injustice in the caption of the article, ‘‘ Drumheller- 
Thiebes Company Disrupted.” Mr. Drumbheller’s retire- 
ment will in nowise affect the continuity of the company, 
and in its reorganization we have formed a strong com- 
bination of capital andengergy. Mr. August Eichele, our 
new president, is a retired manufacturer and is well and 
favorably known in St. Louis. Mr. Arthur C. Thiebes, 
vice-president and treasurer, contributes a practical knowl- 
edge gained by experience in the piano business, and will 
manage the sales department. Mr. Frederick C. Stierlin, 
being a thorough office man and experienced bookkeeper, 
is the secretary of our company and has charge of the 
office. 

There will be no further change except in the corporate 
name of the company, which will be changed in a short 
time from the Drumheller-Thiebes Music Company to that 
of the Thiebes-Stierlin Music Company. 

Mr. Eichele being the father-in-law of Messrs. Thiebes 
and Stierlin, there is not likely to be any ‘‘ disruption” of 
the company hereafter, and we hope you will be kind 
enough to publish our gentle protest against your un- 
meant, but nevertheless indelicate, phrase. 

Yours truly, 
DRUMHELLER-THIEBES Music CoMPANy, 
F. C, Stierlin, Secretary. 








—Mr. George N. Grass, of George Steck & Co., returned last week 
from a Southern trip. Mr. Grass wasin Roanoke, Va., several days 





Louisville and Cincinnati about nine years previously to his 











adjusting the enrollment of Morgan L. Smith with his house. 
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6 O interest on contracts” is the last de- 

N velopment and method of doing business in this 
city. There is now one last resort for the dealer to increase 
his business, and that is tosell pianos at cost. We have no 
doubt that business can be greatly increased by this 
method, temporarily at least. The only question is, How 
long will such a state of affairs last before these dealers 
will have to give a chromo with each piano they sell? and 
after the chromo business is exhausted they will have to 
buy oil paintings to give with each instrument. If the 
dealers keep on there will be lots of fun transacting the 
piano business. Before long every man will be fighting his 
neighbor, with the result that it will recoil on his head, and. 
as one might express it, he will be fighting himself. 

The stenciled piano is seemingly to be revived in all its 
pristine glory. We have recently heard from very good 
authority that a certain house which we supposed had 
entirely done away with this practice has been furnishing 
to certain other dealers stenciled pianos. Another one of 
our largest houses has never ceased stenciling, and it is a 
notorious fact that Mr. I. N. Camp has been selling the 
Camp & Company piano, which has been made for years 
past by various manufacturers and is now made by Messrs. 
Bush & Gerts. 

How business is being done in this city at present the 
following will illustrate. A gentleman wished to buy two 
first-class pianos and was offered two instruments, of 
which the retail price is $400 each, for $290 each, no in- 
terest to be charged, payments to be $10 per month. An- 
other instance is shown by the following letter, which was 
recently received by a prominent salesman in one of the 
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largest houses. The gentleman who wrote it is repre- 
sented to be a man of means and standing. We give it 
without names, but with that exception it is an exact copy 
of the original letter, which can be seen at any time, as the 
salesman who received it says he will take good care to 
keep it. 

Since talking with you yesterday I have again seen * 
they make me such termsand price onthe * * * * 
feel compelled to take them up. 

I am offered the piano at $10 a month, no payment down, no in- 
| terest, privilege of exchange any time in six years, &c., and at what 
must be a low price for the instrument. I can see no way of keeping 
my money and having a piano at the same time than by accepting 


* * * and 
piano that I 





| such a proposition. 
I must admit the superiority of the * * 
also consider the price and terms. 


Steger & Co. 

‘‘ Never despise your adversary” is a motto well to re- 
member in all the actions of life. It1is hardly necessary to 
apply the above saying to a man like Mr. J. V. Steger, who 
compels respect. The success that he has made in his 
business compels it; the merits which his manufactured 
goods contain compels it; the referring of matters of 
business to his judgment by bankers and business men 
compels it. He is truly a remarkable man, coming to this 
country as he did without the slightest knowledge of the 
language spoken here, and forcing himself to the front by 
sheer determination. Still a young man, certainly it must 
be conceded that there is something wonderful about his 
career. 

Mr. Steger has made very little noise about his piano, 
but for the length of time the instrument has been manu- 
factured it has as gooda reputation as any piano of its 
kind ever constructed in this country. It is possible to 
criticise any piano thatismade. To the fact that so much 
is demanded of an instrument nowadays this must be par- 
ticularly attributed. 

The Steger piano is well made; it contains good ma- 
terial. The maker is willing and glad to have criticisms 
passed upon the instrument, and if the strictures meet with 
his approval he is perfectly content to improve the piano in 
| accordance with the criticism. 

The concern has no difficulty in disposing of the great 
| majority of its instruments at retail in the city of Chicago 
| at good prices, notwithstanding the strong competition 
| to which the trade here is now subjected. Give the house 
a few more years and there is no telling where the Steger 
piano will be placed. 

About Julius Bauer & Co. 

In view of the fact that Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have 
been rather grossly attacked recently in one of the smaller 


* * piano, but must 








trade papers, it may not be out of place to assert that the 
concern has never been more successful than it is at the 
present time. It has never had more wholesale trade than 
it now has. It never has had as large asurplus. It never 
has had a better reputation. It never has made as fine 
goods as it is now making. 

The old wholesale agents who bought the Bauer piano 
years ago buy it to-day. It is true the house a few years 
ago began a consignment business, but finding it rather 
unsatisfactory ceased it. The house has a very extensive 
following in Chicago and the surrounding towns, and is 
one of the most successful in the city. 

The least important member of the concern, that is to 
say, the party who has the smallest interest in it, could 
with ease buy and sell the party who attacked the credit 
of the house. The facts are that the house pays cash for 
goods, and does not need to ask for credit. All through 
the hardest times the concern had more money in the bank 
than it knew what to do with. 


The “Music Review” Ceases to Exist. 

Mr. Clayton F. Summy, the publisher of the ‘‘ Music Re- 
view,” announced in his last issue that the December num- 
ber will be the last one tobe published. Mr. Summy never 
expected that his little publication would become a paying 
one. The main reason for issuing it was to give a review 
of new music and at the same time to indicate the difficulties 
which the piece contained. It, however, had quite a num- 
ber of very interesting articles from different authors, and 
no doubt will be missed by many musically inclined people. 

In place of the ‘‘ Music Review” Mr. Summy intends is- 
suing what he calls a bulletin, the first number of which 
will be published in Jannary next. Mr. Calvin B. Cady 
will have charge of the bulletin. 


Schiller Piano Company. 

Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, of 
Oregon, Ill., on his last visit to the city made a few state- 
ments in regard to the business of their house which are 
decidedly encouraging to the concern as well as to others. 

Mr. Jepson said they had improved their factory so that 
they are now able to turn out about 25 pianos a week; that 
his concern had no difficulty in disposing of the instruments 
to good parties, and that the concern is in a decidedly 
flourishing condition. 


The New Music Building. 

The new music building, which has heretofore been 
termed the Temple of Music, on Van Buren street between 
Wabash and Michigan avenues, is being rapidly advanced, 
and is expected to be under roof by December 1. Several 





KURT ZIVIANN 
PIANOS 


Are universally noted for their superior Tone Qualities, Touch, Dura- 
bility and Workmanship. 
The most profitable piano for Dealers to handle. 
We call particular attention to our new Style H, which is meeting 


with so much favor. 


Send for Catalogue. 





C. KURTZMANN & CO., 
926 to 036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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months ago we published facts in relation to this new home 
for music. The building is fireproof; every room will be 
light, as there are alleys on three sides; it will be venti- 
lated on scientific principles, and the partitions between 
the studios will be sound proof; steam heat and hot water 
will be furnished the tenants, and comfortable waiting 
rooms with all conveniences will be provided ; the elevators, 
of which there will be two, will be of modern construction, 
and will be both rapid and convenient. 

It is calculated that the recital hall will be an ideal one, 
and will seat 700 people comfortably. Bids are now being 
received for a large Farrand & Votey pipe organ to be 
placed in this hall. The stage wili be large enough to ac- 
commodate 100 performers, with all necessary retiring 
The acoustic properties of the hall, it is calcu- 
Tho second and third stories 


rooms. 
lated, will be nearly perfect. 
are reserved for the hall proper and the balcony. 

The city has long needed a hall of this character, as all 
the smaller halls which have been used for concerts and 
other entertainments are defaced by posts running through 
the centre of them. 

The new building doubtless will become a favorite place 
for musicians’ studios, for which purpose, and also for en- 
tertainments, it could not be better situated. 


Kolian Business at Lyon & Healy’s. 
At the AZolian concerts at Lyon & Healy’s at3 p. m. daily 


this week the following program was rendered: ‘' Flying 
Dutchman” overture, Wagner ; ‘‘O Promise Me,” De Ko- 
ven; ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot,” potpourri, Lecocq ; 
‘* Minuetto,” Moszkowski ; ‘‘ Sonata Pathetique,” op. 13, 
Grave, Beethoven; ‘ Dorothy,” Cellier; ‘‘ Ave Maria,’ 
Schubert ; Symphony No. 5; *' Leonore” marche, Raff. 


The above is a sample of the programs which are ren- 
dered daily. A beautiful miniature hall on the first floor 
contains a large wolian instrument. There are opera 
chairs for the accommodation of alarge number of visitors, 
and every day sees this hall fuil of people listening to a 
performance of really good music by an experienced opera- 
tor. There can often be seen at these gatherings promi- 
nent music trade men from other portions of the country. 
Ex-Gov. Levi K. Fuller, for instance, was an interested 
listener last week. As a means of making this particular 
instrument popular, nothing can be more effective. and 
the results are gratifying to both Lyon & Healy and the 
manufacturer. 

Concert for Prestige. 


Several times we have referred to the methods pursned 
by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to popularize the 
Conover piano. Their local means are very effective; for 
instance the concerts which they give at their large ware- 
rooms are exceedingly popular, and at the concert given 
there last Wed1.2sday evening several hundred people had 
to be turned away for lack of accommodation. 

The company had a large number of seats prepared, but 
even with the addition of their immense stock of piano 
stools, all of which were, brought into requisition, there 
were still not enough seats to supply the demand. 

It may be said in addition that the program was attract- 
ive and that the performers were equal to the demands. 
Two members of the Thomas Orchestra and a very compe- 
tent lady pianist were employed, and there were good 
singers. 

A Scheme. 

The trade were much interested by a rumor which re- 
cently appeared in one of our local papers, which related to 
the purchase of the west side of Fifth avenue, in New 
York city, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, and 
the parties who were said to be interested in this scheme 
were Siegel, Cooper & Co., the proprietors of the large de- 
partment store in this city. How much truth there is in 
the rumor cannot be stated just at present. Siegel, Cooper 
& Co. deny any knowledge of the scheme, but rumors of 
plans like this have frequently been denied and afterward 
accomplished. 


A Misleading Advertisement. 

Mr. Carl Hoffmann, of Leavenworth, Kan., is the agent 
for the Chickering piano for the territory which includes 
Kansas City ; and a very good agent he has proved himself 
to be for this old and celebrated instrument. 

Mr. Hoffmann is, however, meeting with some competi- 
tion in this particular line of goods from Messrs. Martin, 
Snyder & Co., of Kansas City, who advertise ‘‘ Chickering” 
in large letters as their leading instrument. 

Messrs. Martin, Snyder & Co. are not the agents for the 
genuine Chickering piano. They may be agents for the 
John Chickering piano, or a Robert Chickering piano, or an 
S. G. Chickering piano, or a Chickering Brothers piano, 
but this fact does not warrant them in announcing to the 
public that they are agents for the genuine Chickering 
piano. 

No other impression can be gained from their advertise- 
ment, which certainly is as misleading as it is possible to 
be made, and to illustrate their methods to the trade we 
will simply reproduce a portion of their advertisement in 
the Kansas City ** Jou..al” of last Thursday, and as we 
cannot give the whole of it, only the reading matter, we 
will explain that it is more misleading by the fact that a 





concert grand piano is displayed in the same ‘‘ ad.” which 
takes up about the same amount of space as the reading: 


CHICKERING, 
BLASIUS, 

KRANIOH & BACH and 
BUSH & GERTS 


Are our leading Pianos, and are without 
question as fine a line as anyone can offer. 
Investigate their merits as well as our prices 
and terms before you buy. 

We also carry a full line of Sheet Music 5 
and small goods. Bottom prices always. 


Martin, Snyder & Co., 3 


Eleventh and Walnut Sts. 
Opposite Bullene, Moore & Emery’s. 
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The following advertisement appeared to-day in all the 
Steger & Co.’s Thanksgiving Offer. 

\ JANTED—ALL THE POOR, DESERVING 
mothers whe are in need of charity to apply 

Thanksgiving morning, November 29, at 9:30 sharp, 

at our piano warerooms. Bring your baskets, and 

we will fill them and make you happy with a 

Thanksgiving dinner. STEGER & CO., 235 Wa- 

bash avenue, corner Jackson street. 

daily papers of Chicago. The matter speaks for itself. 
The New England Branch. 

The New England Piano Company’s salesroom has been 
rather lonely, but is now to be one of a quartet of piano 
stores all in a row ; it will not be the smallest one either. 

Manager John Reardon is not at all given to exploiting 
his accomplishments, which, as he says, consists chiefly in 
sawing wood, but he does say he is sawing wood to some 
purpose. He has a new scheme on hand now which he 
thinks will be effective and at the same time economical. 

The company has a large rent list, which always means 
more or less sales. It has a number of good outside sales- 
men, and Mr. Reardon is a hospitable host when it comes 
to receiving a customer in the salesroom. 

Personals. 

Mr. Daniel F. Treacy, of Messrs. Davenport & Treacy, 
New York city, was in the city this week. Mr. Wasle, the 
action maker, of New York, was also a visitor. 

Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, of Messrs. Haines Brothers, 
New York, was in the city the fore part of the week visit- 
ing Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones. Mr. Wm. Pitt Haines ac- 
companied his father to this city and is still here. Mr. 
Haines is introducing to the trade an improvement in the 
way of a device for three pedals for upright pianos. We 
understand that one of the leading houses here is becom- 
ing very much interested in it, and may poossibly adopt it. 
Mr. Haines claims that in the saving of labor his device is 
economical. 

Mr. William Straube has opened a wareroom for the sale 
of Schaeffer pianos in Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. C. E. Wason, manager of the Knapp & Cowles Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., and Mr. W. E. 
Lewis, of Watseka, Ill., were in town this week. 

Mr. Frank A. Lee, general manager for the John Church 
Company, of Cincinnati, was in town the fore part of the 
week. 

Mr. H. O. Fox, who has recently taken a position with 
the John Church Company, of Cincinnati, has been in the 
city the entire week. Mr. Fox is in the small goods de- 
partment of his concern and is now traveling principally in 
the State of Illinois. He represents business as being 
very excellent. 

Mr. E. S. Payson, of the Emerson Piano Company, of 
Boston, who has been making a trip through the West, has 
dropped into Chicago several times recently. Mr. Payson 
speaks very enthusiastically of business, and more partic- 
ularly of its future prospects. He says the Emerson Com- 
pany has the finest lot of agents in the United States. 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, of the A. B. Chase Company, of 
Norwalk, Ohio, arrived in the city a few days ago and is 
still here on private real estate business. 





The Davis Chair Company. 
HE Davis Chair Company is located in the 
town of Marysville, Ohio, about twenty-five miles 
from Springfield. The company controls the special 
‘* Davis” patent for a spring back piano chair, which has 
been thoroughly well known throughout the trade for sev- 
eral years. 

Regarding the device it can be said that by using a chair 
with a spring back one can accomplish much more work 
without fatigue than by using an ordinary stool or chair. 
The adjustment of the spring can be so regulated as to give 
a slight pressure, agreeable toa delicate person who may 
need support tothe back while practising. A healthy per- 
son can have a strong pressure. The back can be raised 





or lowered to give support at the small of the back or be- 
tween the shoulders, or it can be fixed at any point where 
it is most needed to give rest and support while at work. 

The manufacturers claim that this chair has the only 
true spring back ever made, by which the strength of the 
spring can be regulated, or the position of the back 
changed, brought forward over the seat, or placed back at 
any angle, by the use of the knob at the side of the seat. 

The Davis Chair Company manufactures a line of piano 
stools in solid seats which are being well received by the 
trade. The company is manufacturing under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, as regards location, factory facilities, &c., 
and can furnish stock in competition with any concern in 
the country. Mr. F. W. Tonnies, formerly of Cincinnati, 
is superintendent of the factory, and a very competent 
man. The company’s advertisement, with cut of one of 
its most popular chairs, is printed in this issue. 








Starr Piano Company. 

GUESS that fire which we had was a 
pretty good thing, after all,” said Mr. Ben. Starr, of 
the Starr Piano Company, toa representative of THE Mvu- 
SICAL Courtgr not long since. ‘* We lost money by it, but 
our new factory is such an improvement over the old one, 
our machinery is new, and we can turn out work so 
much faster than under the old order of things that actu- 
ally it seems to have been almost a blessing. 

‘* Do you see what we are doing over there,” pointing to 
a number of men erecting new brick walls. ‘‘ That is an 
addition to our factory of a building 76x40 feet. We find 
that our present facilities will not allow the carrying 
through the different departments in process of construc- 
tion as many instruments as we wish. We believe in 
having enough on hand that can be put together in a few 
days to satisfy any trade placing orders for immediate 
delivery. Besides it gives the instruments ample time to 
factory season, and that’s a big consideration. We finish 
our pianos all except the last polishing to the case, fine 
tune and regulate, then let them stand several weeks to 
settle. They are then polished, tuned and regulated 
again, and shipped.” 

Mr. Starr made the statement that a finished piano never 
remained in their factory over night, and said he: ‘‘ You 
look at our cases when they are taken from the packing box 
and you will see how clean and free from finger marks and 
smearsthey are. If they were allowed to stand around the 
factory over even one night they would show some deface- 
ment to the fine polish.” 

The Starr people certainly have in their new factory and 
machinery advantages which can readily be appreciated, 
and when the statement is made that ‘‘ we are just as busy 
as we can be” a glance through their works confirms it. 


7 








The Symphony. 

T the end of this week a large shipment of 
‘*Symphony” instruments will be forwarded from 

the Wilcox & White Company, at Meriden, to the W. W. 
Kimball Company, Chicago, who also control that instru- 
ment in a large section of country. The Meriden works 
are running thirteen hours a day to meet the demand, and 
will hardly be able to fill orders even at thatrate. The 
deal with the Kimball Company is on a large scale, and is 
significant, as it indicates a growing interest on the part 


—Mr. Jones, for many years on the floor with the Baldwin house, at 
Cincinnati, has accepted a position with Smith & Nixon, in the same 
city. 

—Alphonse Zimmeister, who has been with Geo. Kappel, the Pitts- 
burg sheet music house, for 14 years, has made arrangements to open 
a first-class sheet music department in the warerooms of Crawford & 
Cox, of that city. 


yarn first-class road man for a high grade piano. A good 
opportunity for one controlling desirable trade. Address 
“M. N.,”” THE MUSICAL COURIER office. 


URER TONKS 


are produced by the Piano when 
the Phelps Harmony Pedal is used 
than when the Forte Pedal is em- 
ployed, because the Harmony Ped- 
al holds open only the dampers of 
the keys struck, while the Forte 
Pedal opens all the dampers and al- 
lows every string in the Piano to 
vibrate at once. Supplied by: 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A.M. MePhail Piano Co. Boston. 


PS, SHARON, Wis. 
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|THE merits of the Wissner Piano 
are. more discussed to-day 
than yesterday; and they will be 
more fully recognized to-morrow 
than to-day. 
That’s progression. 
Elegant new Catalogue now 
ready. 
* Address 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An Injunction Granted. 


N the strength of the following prayers an 
injunction was granted last Thursday to George P. 


State of Illinois, | 
SS 
County of Cook. } 
In THE Superior Court or Cook County, IN CHANCERY. 
the Honora ludges of the Superior Court of Cook County, in 
r awncery Sittis 
\ r orator, George P. Bent, residing in the city of Chicago, in the 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, respectfully represents to this 
norable court that he is now and for many years last past has been 
engaged in the manufacture of pianos and other musical instruments 
n said city of Chicago; that your orator has invested large sums of 
money in factory buildings suitable for the manufacture of high 
grade pianos, and that your orator is now employing and for many 


years last past has employed a large number of skilled workmen in 

e manufacture of such pianos and other musical instruments, and 
that by f his success in the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, especially pianos, that were acceptable to the public, he has 
been able to enlarge his plant and is now engaged in the building of 
a large manufactory in addition to his present plant to accommodate 
ness that your orator by his skill and industry 


reason < 


the extensive bus 
and perseverance has been able to build up in the city of Chicago; 
that for the further protection of his business your orator has cov- 
ered various important devices used in pianos by letters patent of 
the United States, which were introduced and are now successfully 
ised in the manufacture of your orator’s pianos ; and that your orator 
ount of his skill has been able to use exclusively in the pianos so 
lave given to said 


nh act 
manufac by him, certain devices which 
anos a reputation for excellence and superiority throughout the 
nited States; and your orator further says that the pianos and 
other musical instruments so manufactured by him have, on account 
of their superiority and excellence, met with a ready and increasing 
sale throughout the various cities in the United States, and have ob- 


tured 


red a national reputation for such excellence and superiority, so 
at, on account of the demand of the public for the pianos so manu- 
factured by your orator, your orator has built up throughout the 
country, an extensive and profitable trade; and your orator states 
that he would now be in the enjoyment of all the fruits of his skill, in- 
lustry perseverance had it not the conduct of the 
defendants hereinafter mentioned, and their evident purpose and 
» injure and destroy, if possible, the business of your 
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orator so built up and enjoyed by him as aforesaid. 

And your orator further states that the Everett Piano Company, a 

orporation duly established by law, and having a place of business 
in said city of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, but such said last men- 
tioned corporation is, as your orator is informed and believes, incor- 
under the laws of the State of Massachusetts—is also engaged 
nthe manufacture of pianos. Your orator says that the John Church 
a corporation duly established by the laws of the State of 
ur orator believes, and having a place of business at said 
Chicago, in said Cook County, is also engaged in the sale of pianos ; 
that the Everett Piano Company and the John Church Company 
1 have their place of business in one and the same building 
Wabash avenue and Adams street in the city of 

ago; and your orator says that Edmund V. Church and W. H. 
Mosby, are, as your orator is informed and believes, managers of 
the Everett Piano Company and the John Church Company aforesaid, 
and that the said Edmund V. Church and W. H. Mosby reside in the 
ty of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois. 

And your orator charges that the Everett Piano Company afore- 
said, with the intention of wilfully and maliciously destroying the 
business of your orator as aforesaid in the manufacture and sale of 
pianos, and of ruining the business reputation of your orator with 
his customers as hereinafter stated, malignantly caused a circular to 
be issued to all parties throughout the United States dealing in your 
orator’s pianos, as aforesaid, in which said circular the Everett Piano 
Company aforesaid falsely and maliciously stated that every person 
making, selling or using the pianos so manufactured by your orator 
as aforesaid, is an infringer and liable to prosecution as such, and 
threatening the customers of your orator aforesaid with a malicious 
prosecution in case the said customers or agents of your orator should 
sell or use any of your orator’s pianos; that the said circular stated 
that suit for infringement against your orator was about to be com- 
menced in the United States Courts; and your orator says that the 
malicious designs of the Everett Piano Company by such false 
and malicious statements was to break up and ruin the business 
so established as aforesaid by your orator ; that the Everett Piano 
Company caused such circulars to be sent to all the customers 
of your orator as far as could be ascertained by the Everett Piano 
Company, and that the result of the sending of such circulars was 
that the customers, agents and dealers in your orator's pianos 
throughout the United States, or a large number of them, notified 
your orator of the fact of their receiving such circulars and that such 
customers, agents and dealers desired either to give up the business 
of your orator in such towns and cities in which your orator had such 
customers and dealers in his pianos as aforesaid, or that your orator 
should at great trouble and expense to him guarantee such dealers, 

ustomers and agents against any loss or damage which they might 
suffer at the hands of the said The Everett Piano Company. A copy 
of the circular so sent to your orator’s dealersand customers through- 
out the country is hereto attached and made part of this bill and 
marked “Exhibit A.” 

Your orator, for the purpose of showing the effect which the re- 
ceiving of the false and malicious circular, “ Exhibit A,’ has had 
upon your orator’s customers, attaches and makes part of this bill of 
sample copies of letters received by your orator on 
November 19, 1894; a copy of the letter received from Gallup & Metz- 
ger to your orator in reference to the circular “ Exhibit A,” is hereto 
attached and made part of this billand marked “Exhibit B,” anda 
letter from W. F. Trumbell is marked “ Exhibit C”’ and 
made a part of this bill, both of said letters being dated November 
17, 1894, and received from different parts of the country, to wit, one 
from Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts, and the other from Hart- 
ford, in the State of Connecticut. Your orator says that on or about 
the same day similar letters were received from your orator’s cus- 
tomers in Washington, D.C.,and Pennsylvania and other parts of 
the country, all tothe same effect, and your orator craves leave to re- 
fer to such letters at the hearing of this suit. 

Your orator further charges, on information and belief, that the 
John Church Company is the agent of the Everett Piano Company, 
and that the said the John Church Company, with the defendants 
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circulars, “ Exhibit A,” to be sent to the customers and agents of 
your orator and dealers in your orator’s pianos, and your orator 
charges that the said the John Church Company, Edmund V. Church 
and W. H. Mosby induced the Everett Piano Company to sign and 
issue said circulars, and that the making, issuing and sending of 
such circulars was procured by the John Church Company, Edmund 
V. Church and W. H. Mosby, managers and agents of the Everett 
Piano Company. 

Your orator denies that he in any way in and by the manufacture 
of his pianos has ever infringed or is now infringing upon any of the 
alleged rights of the Everett Piano Company, the John Church Com- 
pany, Edmund V. Church or W. H. Mosby ; that none of the devices 
used or incorporated in the pianos manufactured by him in any way 
infringe upon any of the alleged rights of any of the aforesaid 
parties. 

And your orator further says that the direct result of the actions 
of the Everett Piano Company, the John Church Company, Edmund 
V. Church and W.H. Mosby, in combining and confederating to- 
gether for the purpose of injuring your orator’s business, has had 
and will have a tendency in the future to make the customers of your 
said orator, and dealers in his pianos, refuse to further purchase or 
deal in such pianos, tothe great wrong and injury of your orator and 
to the manifest destruction of his business ; that your orator has fre- 
quently asked the aforesaid parties and their agents to desist from 
their unlawful combinations, and from issuing such circulars and 
making statements similar to the statements in said circular. Not- 
withstanding your orator's efforts in that behalf, the Everett Piano 
Company, the John Church Company, Edmund V. Church and W. H. 
Mosby, their confederates, agents and servants, absolutely re- 
fuse to comply with the reasonable request of your orator 
to desist from making such statements and from sending forth 
such circulars, but on the contrary, they persist in sending and 
threatening to send other circulars of a like character to the 
customers of your orator and to the dealers in his pianos with 
the design of breaking up your orator’s business, and your 
orator fears that unless restrained by an injunction from this 
honorable court that great and irreparable damage will be inflicted 
upon your orator’s business by the conduct of the aforesaid parties 
in sending forth circulars and making statements as aforesaid, all of 
which is to the manifest wrong and injury of your orator and to his 
great damage. 

And your orator makes the Everett Piano Company, the John 
Church Company, Edmund V. Church and William H. Mosby de- 
fendants to this bill, and asks that each and every of said defendants 
may make answer thereunto. 

In consideration whereof, and inasmuch as your orator is entirely 
remediless in the premises according to the strict rules of common 
law, and can only have relief in a court of equity, where matters of 
this kind are properly cognizable and relievable. 

To the end, therefore, that the said the Everett Piano Company, the 
John Church Company, Edmund V. Church and William H. Mosby, 
and their confederates when discovered, may, but not upon oath— 
their answer under oath being hereby waived—full, true, direct and 
perfect answer make to all and singular the premises hereinbefore 
stated and charged as fully and particularly as if the same were 
hereinafter repeated, and according to the best of their and each of 
their knowledge, remembrance and belief. ‘ 

That the said the Everett Piano Company, the John Church Com- 
pany, Edmund V. Church and William H. Mosby, their confederates, 
agents, attorneys, associates and employés may be not only perma- 
nently, but during the pendency of this suit, enjoined by a decree of 
this honorable court from in any way interfering with the business 
of your orator in the manufacture and sale of pianos as aforesaid, and 
may be enjoined in like manner from interfering with the rights or 
privileges of your orator’s customers, agents or employés, in using 
or selling said pianos so manufactured by your orator, or from in any 
way interfering in like manner with any or all parties dealing in any 
way with the pianos manufactured by your orator, or from sending 
forth circulars of a like purport with “‘ Exhibit A,” and in like man- 
ner from sending forth any circulars to your orator’s agents, em- 
ployés, customers or dealers in your orator’s pianos, threatening 
to injure their business in selling or using your orator’s pianos, or 
doing any act inconsistent with the full enjoyment under the law of 
your orator’s rights as a manufacturer and dealer in pianos or other 
musical instruments. 

And that the defendants, the Everett Piano Company, the John 
Church Company, Edmund V. Church and W. H. Mosby, and each 
and every of them may be decreed to pay to your orator the sum of 
$25,000 liquidated damages for these wrongful acts and doings of the 
aforesaid defendants in the premises; and that your orator may have 
such other and further relief in the premises as the nature of the 
case may require and to your honors may seem meet. 

And your orator prays that a writ of subpoena may issue to this 
court directed to the said the Everett Piano Company, the John 
Church Company, Edmund V. Church and William H. Mosby, com- 
manding them and each of them at a certain time and under a cer- 
tain penalty to be and appear before this court, then and there to an- 
swer to this bill, and to stand to and abide by such order as the 
court may make in the premises. 

And your orator will ever pray, &c. 
L. L. COBURN, 

of Counsel. 


GEO. P. BENT. 
CoBURN & THACHER 

and H. H. TALcoTT SALES, 
State of Illinois, ; 
County of Cook. { 435 7 

On this 22d day of November, A. D. 1894, personally appeared be- 
fore me George P. Bent, and made oath that the foregoing bill by him 
subscribed is true of his own knowledge, except as to those matters 
therein stated to be on information and belief, and as to those matters 
he believes it to be true. GEO. P. BENT. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of November, 
A. D. 1894. ALOYSIA HELENICH, 
Notary Public. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE 
CONCERNING THE 

“Crown” Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier. 

Since war has seemingly been declared I think the trade 
should be advised as to the steps taken by the enemy, 
which led up to it. I, therefore, submit the entire corre- 
spondence so that the trade and public may judge im- 
partially as to the mctives of the enemy in bringing this 
suit. Since I have been attacked I shall most vigorously 
defend ; shall fight to a finish. I submit that the pre- 
sumption clearly is that my rights in this matter will be 
proved as unassailable, both by the strength of my patents 
and by the further fact that my patents were granted after 
those of the enemy. If I trespass on another's rights, the 
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purpose to guard against such a thing happening, has this 
time failed in its duty. I received the following letter, of 
which I give a copy : 

CHICAGO, November 3, 1894 
Mr. George P. Bent, 333 South Canal street, City: 

DEAR SIR—I understand that you areinfringing and making prep- 
arations to infringe on the patent granted French & Nalence, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1894, No. 515,426. My clients have instructed me to bring 
suit against you at once, unless said infringement ceases. It would 
of course be desirable for all parties that the infringement should 
cease, but unless it does I shall be obliged to carry out my instruc- 
tions. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you in the matter. 


(Signed) W. S. BATES. 


I promptly replied as follows: 

CHICAGO, November 5, 1804. 
Wm. S. Bates, 1144 Monadnock Building, City: 

DEAR SIR—In reply to yours of November 3, would say that I did 
not and do not know that I infringe, and itis far from my desire to 
trespass on another’s rights. Would you kindly indicate in what 
way or ways you or your clients claim that I am treading or intend to 
tread on your “grass*’? If you will kindly see fit to show me that I 
do now or intend in the future to violate any rights of your clients, 
no suit will be necessary, for I am one of those who wish peace and 
to abide by the law, and will always avoid a suit or a fight, if it can 
be done without waiving my own rights. My ownclear rights! will 
fight for to the last ditch. 

Shall be pleased to confer with you and your clients, or you can do 
so with my attorney, Mr. Coburn, of Coburn & Thacher, so that a 
proper understanding may be arrived at. Yourstruly, 

(Signed) GEO. P. BENT. 

I received in reply to my letter of November 5 the fol- 
lowing : 

CHICAGO, November 7, 1804. 
Mr. Geo. P. Bent, 333 South Canal street, Cety: 

DEAR SIR — Replying to your favor of the 5th, if you are not 
“treading on our grass” we don’t want to molest you. Will you 
permit us to examine your piano and attachment, and if so, will you 
appoint a time, to-morrow, Friday, for us tocall on you and do so. 
You can do this by telephone, 1149 Main, or by mail. 


(Signed) W. S. BATES. 


On receipt of Mr. Bates’ letter of November 7 I immedi- 
ately telephoned, requesting that he call with his clients 
and his patent lawyer, and make a thorough examination 
of my instrument and its patented devices. Mr. Bates, Mr. 
Pickard and Mr. French called, and were shown every 
courtesy and afforded every opportunity to make a most 
thorough and exhaustive examination of my instrument 
and its patented devices. I reiterated to those three gen- 
tlemen the sentiments expressed in my letter of Novem- 
ber 5, namely, that I had no wish to trespass on their 
rights, and would not do so knowingly, but that my own 
clear rights I would fight for to the court of last resort. I 
further requested those three gentlemen to please indicate 
to me in what way or ways they considered that my pat- 
ented devices infringed on theirs, or in what way or ways 
I was trespassing on any rights of theirs. They left with- 
out indicating that I trespassed on any of their rights other 
than the general assertion that they thought my devices 
were an infringement on theirs. My reply was that if so 
they could show me just as clearly and plainly out of court 
as they could in court, if they saw fit to do so, and if they 
could show me the error of my way no suit would be neces- 
sary. I heard no more from them until receiving the fol- 
lowing letter : 

CHICAGO OFFICE, November 13, 1894. 
Mr. Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, Jil.: 

DEAR SIR—Since the interview Mr. L. M. French and the attorneys 
recently had with you we have carefully gone over the matter of 
your infringement on Patent No. 515,426 granted to La Martine M. 
French and Charles Nalence, February 27, 1894, of which we are the 
sole lessees, and it is the opinion of experts that you are infringing 
on said patent, and we hereby notify you that it is our intention to 
bring suit, unless we receive assurances from you that you will at 
once discontinue the manufacturing of your ‘‘ Orchestral Attach- 


." 
Tisibies we should be glad to talk the matter over personally, we 
feel that, under the circumstances, it is perhaps better to refer you to 
our attorneys, Messrs. Bond, Adams, Pickard & Jackson, 1147 Monad- 
nock Building. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 
Per C. 

This was the first intimation that I had that the Everett 
Company or the John Church Company were to appear in 
this fight as active participants. I still do not know, and 
they will not tell me, in what way or ways I infringe, as 
they assert. 

At the same time that the above letter, dated Novem- 
ber 13, was mailed to me, the notice which has appeared 
in the papers, warning the trade and public not to buy, 
sell or use my attachments, was mailed to a certain paper, 
or papers, and I have reason to believe that even prior to 
the date of the above letter notices were being sent to 
the trade, such as have appeared in the trade papers. It 
therefore seems clear to me that peace was not desired in 
the slightest degree, for on November 14 I called on Mr. 
Church, and reiterated the sentiments already expressed 
twice before, first in my letter of November 5, and again 
in person to the three gentlemen referred to above, when 
they called at my office, at my invitation, all going to show 
my position and my feeling in this whole matter. It seems 
clear to me that there was no wish to; surely they did not 
wait to receive the ‘‘ assurances” called for in the letter 
of November 13, that a fight was only what was desired, 
and this is simply to say that their wish, so thoroughly 
expressed by all the correspondence and conduct up to 
date, shall be fully gratified by your humble servant. 1 
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enclose you herewith a copy of the notice that I am send- 
ing to all concerned, which please kindly publish, and 
thereby very much oblige, 

Yours very truly, 


20, 1894 


Gero. P. Bent. 


, November 





Mr. Bent’s Warning. 


all concerned 
ns are hereby notified that the so called “* Orchestral At- 
ta t mtained in the “ Crown” pianos manufactured by Geo. 
» Bent, of Chicago, IIL, is “Mot” an infringement of letters patent 
t ted States, No. 515,420, dated February 27, 1894, nor of any 
r patent, but is fully covered by my own patents and by other 
utents of my own which are now pending in the United States, 


anada, England, France, Germany, &c 





y are 1er notified that under the Iaw any person who makes, 
or uses such piano “is” mo¢ “an infringer and”’ zs not “ liable to 
t ion as “In order to protect” my “rights in this matter”’ 
1 am ready, willing and able to defend any suit which may be brought 
) p n or persons, firm or corporation against me or against 
anyon lse by reason of the making, selling or using of my “Crown” 
a? patented attachments, tf the right to make or the 
1 use a “ght from us directly or indirectly. I am 
ready and able to defend any prosecution for infringements, tf 
a a the many buyers of the “Crown” piano, 
, hestral attachment and practice clavier, and which 
m and totally uulike any other invention, both 
truct and 3 iriely of charmingly beautiful effects pro- 
‘ 
r de hich not only imitates a mandolin, but 
a a a mu box and bagpipe, and besides 
1 perfect, and in fact the only perfect, practice 
, 7. Lintend to bring suits to enjoin the future cir- 
" e notices a circulars, and for damages for what has 
at line already. 
Yours for the war if peace is broken, GEO. P. BENT 
London Trade. 
rIsH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
15 Argyll street, London, November 10, 184. ( 
ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, who is the 


R 

M sole agent for England for the J. & P. Schiedmayer 
celebrated piano, of Stuttgart, is doing a large trade with 
these popt Last week he delivered to Mr. 
Edward Lloyd at his residence in Tulse Hill, the Schied- 
mayer grand Rubinstein played on when he was at their 
factory at Stuttgart last summer, and which he so highly 
This makes the third Schiedmayer piano that 
Mr. Lloyd has purchased. Mr. Inglis, who has been many 
years salesman for Broadwood & Sons, has taken the posi- 
tion of traveling salesman for Mr. Ramsden, and the re- 
turns of his work so far have amply justified his selection 
for the position. Mr. Ramsden has a large branch estab- 
lishment at Leeds, and in other places in the North of Eng- 
land, and he reports that trade is greatly improved, and 
says that he has a large sale in these districts for the 
higher grade of pianos. His only difficulty now is that he 
cannot get pianos enough to fill his orders. 

I was asked several times last week to give a list 
of popular songs by American composers, songs that have 
already reached popularity in America. Messrs. Wilcocks 
and others have published recently excellent specimens 
from Chadwick, Nevin, &c., which have greatly pleased 
the public. I feel sure, from the favor they have met with 
here on their performance, that if these songs were prop- 
erly introduced into Engiand they would have a large run. 
The cost of copyrighting a song here is 5 shillings, and the 
copyright may be obtained through a resident publisher, 
a friend, or anyone living here, authorized by the pro- 
prietor. If American publishers and composers would 
take up this question they would find an excellent oppor- 
tunity here to open a large and profitable market. 

Ilearn from Mr. Daniel Mayer that they have shipped 
from the Erard house, in Great Marlborough street, on an 
average 35 pianos a week during the last 10 weeks, rather 
a brisk trade for such high class instruments. Mr. Mayer 
says that the more expensive styles seem to be the most 
popular at present. 

I give herewith a sketch of the Hope-Jones Electric 
Organ Company and shall be pleased to answer as far as 
is in my power any question that may arise from perusal of 
the article. 


ilar instruments. 





indorsed. 


Hope-Jones Electric Organs. 

Last week I visited the Hope-Jones Electric Organ Com- 
pany at Birkenhead, and will give as concisely as possible 
the salient features of their system. I will try and follow 
us nearly as possible the order selected by the brother of 
Mr. Hope-Jones, who showed me through the factory, where 
they have about 100 men at work building organs. 

The sound boards used zre of the ordinary pallet and 
under each is placed a wind box 6 inches deep by 2 to3 
inches wide, which are automatically filled by the motive 
power, which may be supplied either by hydraulic or gas 
engine or otherwise. When the key is touched, the slight- 
est current of electricity opens the valve and allows the air 
to rush into the pipe, and striking suddenly on the lip of 
the pipe produces a clear, full, round tone. 

The quality of this tone Mr. Hope-Jones has also greatly 
improved by the new principle of construction he has in- 


troduced in building the pipes themselves. Each pipe is 


connected with its corresponding key by an insulated wire 
in a flexible cable, the length of which may be indefinitely 
extended, the one used at St. John’s Church, Birkenhead, 
being 120 feet long, while the one on which Mr. Hope- 
Jones played in London was longer. 


The console of this 
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latter organ has been placed outside the church on the 
walk and the organ played from that position. The or- 
ganist could play this organ at home if he had the means 
of knowing when and what to play, as the depression of 
a key instantaneously opens the pipe, no matter how long 
the distance. 

Organ builders will see the principle of this without diffi- 
culty. The quantity of electricity used is infinitesimal, as 
only three Leclanche cells of one and a half volts each are 
used for a large four manual organ ; the electricity simply 
enabling the motive power to act. By this instantaneous 
action quicker repetition is acquired, and Dr. Peace, or- 
ganist of Glasgow Cathedral, after submitting it to several 
severe tests, says it is capable of over sixty repetitionsa 
second. 

I have tried here to give the principle of the action upon 
the pipe, and I will now pass to the console or key desk, 
every key of which, it will be remembered is connected 
with its corresponding pipe through the flexible cable. 
This strongly resembles a harmonium in outward appear- 
ance, and is mounted on ball bearing casters, making it 
movable to any part of the building at the option of the 
organist. In place of the ordinary draw stops for the con- 
trol of the registers, a row of small ivory stop keys ona 
centre pin are placed above the upper manual. By this 
means the organist is saved the trouble of moving to right 
or left to pull out or push in draw stop handles. He can, 
by simply touching the stop keys, alter the combination 
of stops and couplers at once, and often without lifting his 
hands from the keyboard. The number of couplers in com- 
bination movements may be multiplied indefinitely. 

The next required combination of stops can always be 
prepared in advance at the most convenient moment during 
the performance of the piece, the existing combination 
continuing until by touching a stop switch the new one is 
brought on instantaneously. The first two combinations 
can be arranged before commencing to play. A dupli- 
cate stop-switch, so arranged that after joining up the 
stops and keys and changing the entire organ, it automati- 
cally cuts itself off, is provided just above the centre of the 
pedal board. Transposition into any key can be pro- 
vided, the pitch being affected by merely moving a switch. 
It will be seen from this that any number of combinations 
can be made. 

For convenience the stop keys are arranged from left to 
right, colors white, red and black being used as an assis- 
tance to the eye in distinguishing between flue stops, 
reeds and couplers, respectively. Each manual in the key 
desk is finished by itself and hinged to the frame, so that 
you can turn up any one with facility to examine it or the 
one under it. The cover is on the rolling principle, and 
when open coils under the desk out of the way. 

Each of the manuals and the pedals is provided with 
a double touch, which enables the performer to obtain indi- 
vidual expression from the keys somewhat in the same 
manner as from a piano, an ordinary depression of the key 
causing the pipes drawn on the first touch to speak, while 
a harder pressure brings on those drawn on the second 
touch. A pizzicato touch is also provided, which when 
drawn causes certain pipes to speak for an instant only 
each time the key is depressed. 

There is also a sforzando pedal which throws on the stops 
and couplers without affecting the position of the stop- 
keys, the stops remaining on only as long as the pedal is 
held down. This device has also a double touch, so that 
when the pedal is slightly depressed, only part of the full 
volume of tone is produced, further depression bringing on 
the whole organ. The response of the stops is sw instan- 
taneous that the full organ can be thrown on and off 
many times in a second. The motive power is also auto- 
matically governed by electricity. 

To explain this without the use of illustrations is some- 
what difficult, but the science of the whole thing is simply 
that by depressing the key a current of electricity is set 
in motion along the insulated wire connected with the 
valve in the air-box mentioned above, causing this valve to 
open and the motive power of the organ to act instan- 
taneously, forcing the air into the pipes. 

Of course the combination of electrical appliances in the 
desk can be controlled at will. From this it will be seen 
that the organ need not be near the keyboard or console. 
It may be either ina gallery, on the roof, or part at one 
end of the church and part at the other, or in any place 
convenient or out of the way, and the organist may choose 
to be near the choir, at one end ofthe church or wherever 
he pleases, he being able to move his desk about at will. 
This system by doing away with much of the cumbersome 
mechanism of an organ greatly simplifies it. 

Mr. Hope-Jones, M. I. E. E., is peculiarly fitted to carry 
out these improvements by the profession he has followed. 
He was a long time chief electrician of the Lancashire and 
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Cheshire Telephone Company, Limited, and the National 
Telephone Company, Liverpool district, having many years 
of practical experience in this special line. He has also 
been for several years organist and choirmaster at St. 
John’s Church, Birkenhead, where he has gained a high 
reputation for himself in that capacity. 

The company began business four years ago in a small 
way and has now increased its trade so rapidly that 
it is now contemplating the construction of a larger 
factory. The company has orders for placing organs in St. 
George’s, Hanover square, London; St. George's, Black- 
heath ; St. Paul's, Burton, and other churches, besides 
orders from private parties for chamber organs, including 
one from Sir Thomas Storey and another from Sir Gervas 
Glyn, Bart. Some very interesting recitals have been 
given by Dr. Peace, organist of Glasgow Cathedral, on 
one of the company’s organs recently placed in Mr. J. 
Martin White’s residence at Balruddy, near Dundee. More 
about the developments of this enterprising company will 
appear from time to time in these columns. 


A Beautiful Catalogue. 


R. OTTO WISSNER has every reason to 

be proud of the new catalogue of Wissner pianos he 

has just received from the Ketterlinus Printing House, of 

Philadelphia, Pa. That the work is done in the highest 

order of typography goes without saying when one reflects 

on the name of the house printing it. But Mr. Wissner 

was the compiler, and it is frequently the man who fur- 

nishes the copy who is to a great degree responsible for an 
excellent job. 

The chief beauty of this Wissner catalogue is its terse- 
ness. It is safe to say that no catalogue issued by any 
piano house is as compact, yet Mr. Wissner has much to 
say. That he allows illustrations of his piano to say it 
without columns of explanatory text redounds to his sense 
and shows his keen appreciation of the prominence of his 
pianos before the trade. There was no necessity for en- 
tering into extended notice of the merits of Wissner pianos. 
The trade knows their merits well. 

The catalogue contains sixteen pages beside the covers, 
which are ornamented with special designs. The front 
cover contains only the words, ‘‘ The Wissner Piano,” sur- 
rounded with graceful scroll work and a vignette illustra- 
tive of the Wissner trademark in the upper left hand cor- 
On the back cover is an illustration of the Wissner 
The frontispiece is an excellent likeness of Mr. 
The page fol- 


ner. 
factory. 
Otto Wissner—the best we have ever seen. 
lowing is devoted to the calling to mind of the christen- 
ing of the first Wissner baby grand, on which Anton 
Seidl played accompaniments for Materna and Fischer, 
and on which Mme. Rivé-King played solos on the memor- 
able night of December 1, 1893. 

Then follows an introduction full of thoughts of the past 
and prophecies for the future. Then comes the modesty 
of Mr. Wissner, for there follow seven pages on which is 
nothing but illustrations of case styles under which is sim- 
ply the length, height, depth and style numbers of each. 
Mr. Wissner can well afford to be thus modest as he follows 
up these illustrations with the following list of artists who 
have used the Wissner piano in public during the season of 
1893-94. 


Maurer, Miss Marie. 
Miersch, Mr. Johannes 
Miersch, Mr. Paul 
Monteith, Mme. Zippora. 
Moyer, Mrs. Guthrie 
Navarra De, Miss Emilia. 
Noack, Miss Katie. 
Pepper, Mr. Harry 
Petersen, Mrs. Alfred 
Petzet, Mr. Walter. 
Remenyi, Mr. Edouard 
Richardson, Mr. William 
Rieger, Mr. Wm 
Romeldi, Mme. Emma. 
Saenger, Mr. Gustav. 
Safford, Mr. C. D 
Salazar De, Mr. Pedro. 
Schiller, Mrs. Isabel E. 
Schmidt, Mr. Henry 
Schmidt, Mr. Clifford. 
Schott, Herr Anton. 
Schroder, Mr. Henry. 
Schuster, Mr. Wm. 
Seidl, Herr Anton. 
Senger, Mr. E. 

Shelley, Mr. Harry Rowe. 
Silbernagel, Mr. A. 
Steiner, Miss Emma R. 
Stephens, Mr. Wm. H. 
Summers, Mrs. Marie A. 
Thalion, Mr. Robert. 
Titus, Master Everett. 
Treumann, Mr. Max. 
Van Den Hende, Mrs. 
White, Mr. Le Grand. 
Wyman, Mrs. Julie L. 


Alves, Mrs. Carl. 
Beebe, Mr. Chester H 
sehrens, Mr. Conrad. 
serni, Count De Riva. 
Bologna, Signor E 
Brelietto, Signor. 
Bruchausen, Mr. Carl. 
Budell, Miss Jennie. 
3ushnell, Mr. E. F. 
Campanari, Sig. G. 
Cheshire, Mr. John. 
Cheshire, Mrs. John. 
Clark, Mr. Payne. 
Cosenza, Signorina C. 
Dufft, Mr. Cari E. 
Duke, Miss Currie. 
De Grandi, Sig. G. 
Dutton, Mrs. Tyler. 
Fique, Mr. Carl. 
Fischer, Herr Emil. 
Glose, Adolph. 
Herbert, Mr. Victor. 
uch, Mme. Emma. 
Jan, Mr. Hans. 
<ing-Rivé, Mme. Julie. 
Klein, Mr. Bruno Oscar. 
Klein, Mme. Ida. 
Kneisel, Mr. Franz. 
Krymer, Miss Kathryn. 
Lindh, Miss Macella 
Lowe-Dorlon, Mrs. Mattie. 
Loretz, Mr. John M. 
Marcy, Mr. Cha) les H. 
Mareschalchi, Mr. Arturo. 
Materna, Mme. Amelia. 
Martens, Mr. M. C. 


Following these names are two pages of testimonials and 
on the last page are two articles on the Wissner baby and 
the Wissner concert grands quoted from THe Musica. 


Courter. This catalogue is now going to the trade. 


CASES. 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Building in Amsterdam Secured by C. C. Bender, Mason & Hamlin’s 


Ceneral Representative 


for Continental Europe. 


F* )R some time past Mr. Bender has been contemplating the opening of a house in Holland's 


capital as General Continental Agent for Mason & Hamlin. 


This is unquestionably a good move for Mr. 


Bender, for, as everyone knows, Amsterdam is a very important commercial centre and Mr. Bender's business will 
naturally have a wider scope and greater possibilities when worked from his new and magnificent quarters at 


Amsterdam than, as heretofore, from Leiden. 
business has very largely increased since two years ago, 
cided to intrust the company's Continental business to its 


In Mr. Bender’s competent hands Mason & Hamlin’s Continental 


when Mr. Edward P. Mason visited Mr. Bender and de- 
most valued and loyal representative at Leiden, Holland. 








Plates. 
B BARRETT’S SONS, Wooster, Ohio, have 
. entered the field as makers of piano plates. 
They have an extensive machine shop and foundry, and 
their facilities are excellent for handling this new line of 
work, 








The Edna Organ Company. 

HIS company in the future will make a spe- 
cialty of a seven octave piano cased organ. They 
have coming through the factory about 100 cases in oak 
and walnut, which will more than equal in finish any here- 
tofore turned out by them. A seven octave organ is a new 
style for them, as they have confined their output to high 

top, chapel and six octave in piano cased goods. 

‘* Business has been excellent,” said Mr. Baldwin, the 
president of the company. ‘‘ Our Mr. Price keeps on the 
road most of the time, and as dealers become more familiar 
with the quality and durability of our organs we have but 
little trouble in disposing of what we are making. We 
have noticed a very perceptible revival in business since 
September 1, and if it will continue until January 1 will 
finish out a pretty fair year.” 

The Edna Organ Company is an excellent illustration of 
the benefits of a substantial manufacturing enterprise in a 





small town. Monroeville, Ohio, is, from the standpoint of 


commerce or as a trading point, of no importance. Nor- 
walk, a much larger town, is but 5 miles away, and affords 
better facilities for the disposition of farm products and 
the purchasing of necessaries, and naturally draws from the 
smaller places about. But on account of the organ works, 
employing over 100 men, the town is kept fairly lively most 
of the time. The employés are mostly married men, and 
their interest in the building up and progress of the town 
does more probably than any factor in it toward mak- 
ing it the bright little place it is, instead of the usual dull 
country village. 

The people of the town have a great respect for the organ 
concern, both on account of the liberal policy extended to 
its employés and on account of the very excellent quality of 
the goods produced. It is matter of pride to the citizens 
that the Edna organs are referred to as instruments so 
creditable. They buy them themselves and recommend 
them to others. The Edna Organ Company does a con- 
siderable business in pianos and but last week disposed of 
a Steck baby grand. 








YIANO TUNER—Young man who is a good tuner, understands 

repairing, varnishing, polishing and reed organs, desires a 

steady situation ; best of reference. Address “R. B.,”’ 726 Madison 

street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

$7 A DAY guaranteed musicians selling ‘‘Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 

the new “Instantaneous Instructor” for piano and organ. 

Sells in every house containing an instrument. Sample and terms 
$1. Nin S. Hand, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 








HOW TO GET TRADE, 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it 1s desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


> —— 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LVIII. 


WORCESTER, Mass., November 17, 1894. 
To the Editors The Musical Courier : 

DEAR Sik—We inaugurated the first piano contest, and were im- 
mediately imitated. We inclose clipping of our advertisement in 
Worcester “Spy,”” November 4, 1894; also clipping of articles on our 
“Great Prize (Piano) Contest,” which we would like submitted to Mr. 
Bates, manager of the department “ Hints for Advertisers,’’ for his 
opinion. We have also mailed a marked copy of the “Sunday Spy”’ 
of October 8, 18%4, containing a page ad 

Your department “ Hints for Advertisers" has been a great benefit 
and incentive to us in our advertising. It is the first page we read. 
Its influence has revolutionized the old method of piano advertising, 
and we feel proud to say we try to copy its ideas. 

We inclose check for annual subscription. 

Yours truly, MATTHEW B. LAMB. 

Passing over the question of precedence in the matter of 
prize contests, I want to take up what Mr. Lamb has said 
about the revolution in the methods of piano advertising. 

I have had quite a little to say on the advisability of pub- 
lishing prices in piano advertisements. I have had quite a 
little correspondence with different dealers on the subject, 
but have never been able to get at the true inwardness of 
the case until quite recently. Now I am told that piano 
dealers cannot advertise prices because the piano business 
is different from every other business ; that it is not amen- 
able to the same laws of trade which govern dry goods 
and carriages and furniture and shoes. I may say here 
that my observations of the piano business have been made 
from the outside. I never have been in the piano business, 
so that there may be a great many crooks and turns in it 
that I know nothing about. I simply look at it in a com- 
mon sense way, and try to apply the rules which I know to 
be right in other businesses. I look at the piano business 
from the standpoint of the individual dealer, and I feel 
very sure that if there are two dealers in a town, one of 
whom has fixed prices on his instruments and advertises 
those fixed prices in the papers—the other one following the 
old method of secrecy and glittering generalities—the first 
man will get ahead of the second just as sure as fate. 
People will deal in a place where they believe everything is 
perfectly open and honest. It may bea very mild sort of 
dishonesty for a piano man to sell a given piano to one 
man for $425, and one of the same kind to that man’s next 
door neighbor on the same terms for $380. That may not be 
very dishonest. It may not be dishonest at all. Iam only 
an outsider, and I do not know about these things ; but I 
fancy if the $425 man found out about it he would feel that 
he had not been treated just exactly according to the 
Golden Rule. He would certainly feel that he would be 
justified in ‘‘ doing ” the dealer just as he had been ‘ done.” 

There are probably a great many music stores in the 
country where there is only one price on each instrument. 
I happen to know something about one of these. I know 
that in the store of the S. D. Lauter Company, Newark, 
N. J., there is a little red tag attached to each piano, and 
the price on that tag is the price at which the piano is sold. 
There is no deviation from that figure at all. The only 
difference that ever is made in the price is the subtraction 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 











Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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Factories: GEORGE, GERARD and HOWARD STREETS, > 
BOSTON, MASS. (Highland District). 


—<A_OVER SIX ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE. 
Largest Producing Piano Factories 
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MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO, oT! ie 
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Main Offices and Boston Retail Warehouse, 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


LARGEST RETAIL PIANO WAREHOUSE IN AMERICA. 











NEV BNGLAND PIANO CO. 


WAREROOMS: 200 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 98 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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of 10 per cent. when the instrument is sold for spot cash. | celebrated Fugue,” and is sold in Texas for $600 and in 


Fort 
payment price, and the spot cash price is $360. Those are | 
exactly the terms on which that piano is going to be sold. | 
Nobody can do any better than that; nobody can do any 
That's the price, and they must either take the | 
leave it. I suppose that if thirty-five thousand 

ple could go into the store and ask the price of that 
nstrument all in one day, they would all be told the 
same thing, and yet Iam told that it would be wrong for 
Company to advertise that same piano at the 


in the Newark ‘ Daily News,” which reaches | 


worse 


piano or 


it 
| 
he Lauter 


same price 


thirty-fiv 


e thousand people every day. 


I do not remember now whether the Lauter Company | the following note : 


idvertise prices or not, and | am using their name merely | 
t The store might just as well be 
The prin- 


If a certain 


my point, 
Bill Smith, at Jones’ Cross Roads. 


to illustrate 
that of Mr 
ple ought to the same 


be in every case. 


ano is g to be sold at a certain price, and at no other 


, | cannot see why it would be objectionable to say so 
As I say, I may 


oiling 


n the local paper of largest circulation. 
ye wrong I am merely applying common sense and plain 
yusiness rules to the piano business. I would be glad if 


somebody would tell me something about this matter of 
advertising prices * 
* + 

From one of the most enterprising dealers in the country 
I have a letter which says: ' 
$20. You seem fairly to have outdone 
I consider them to be the very best 
They fairly 


Inclose y check for 
ou sent 


to my notice on the piano subject. 








stle w good points—selling points. None of your efforts in | 

THe M COURIER have equaled them. I am so well pleased | 
" ay send me ten more. What) like in an advertisement is 

atter at ta 4 ym the shoulder. Cute sayings, witti- | 

4 age not sell goods. It is common sense, facts. | 

i re 1 ads. that gain the confidence of the public 

e best piano ad. is the one most likely to gain this con- | 
€ xe advertisement of a new piano at $165, including stool 

carf ‘ ] layed, using good language, in the best position 

the pape a bad ad. ever it sells 100 pianos, because it abuses 

onfidence of the public. No decent instrument can be sold at | 

ha esides it is poor business, as the cheapest thing in the | 

arh " $100, and extras will bring it $20 higher. This leaves 

$45 mars I piano dealers know that it costs from $50 to $8& to 

ell a piano at retail. If the piano is advertised simply to get the cus- 
mer into t tore with the idea of selling him something else when 
re, it shows bad faith right at the start and is a very 
or wa isiness. I wish you would touch on this point in 
rue M COURIER, and have been expecting you to do so for 
I am publishing this letter mainly for the purpose of elic- 


ting information. I have noticed in THe Musical Courter 
a paragraph which said that alleged pianos had been sold 
$74 by the maker, so that my correspondent is 


as low as 
probably wrong in one part of his letter. 
This is another phase of the advertising of prices, and in | 
, as in the rest of the subject, Iam a seeker after light. 
* 
- 7 


There is one thing about piano advertising that certainly | 
needs revolutionizing right straight down from the biggest 
and best manufacturer to the smallest and most insignifi- 


cant dealer. Each and every one of them in describing | 


] that it is ‘‘ marvellous,” or ‘*‘ matchless,” or 
wonde One of them I noticed is said to be ‘‘the 
most celebrated instrument of the age,” which is a lie on | 


it; because this particular piano, while it may | 


is plano say 





the face of 


be a very excellent instrument, lacks several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of advertising of being the most 
celebrated instrument of the age 


The manufacturer who will come down off his 
pedestal and talk sense, and tell the truth about his instru- 
ments plainly and honestly, just as he probably would 
transact the rest of his business, will make a great hit with 
The continual and absurd use of superlatives 


It doesn’t make any dif. | 


piano 


the public 
has rendered them meaningless. 
ference whether the piano is really a first-class instrument 
not ; its maker uses exactly the same terms in describing 
it. This is another place where I may be wrong in my 
I do not know all there is to know about the 


or 


1iCas because 
piano business. 

I know, of course, that a piano which is considered a 
leader in Texas may be classed as third or fourth grade in 
This may be all right, but toan outsider it looks 
would seem that if the truth were told about 
| would be different grades, and that these 
grades would be the same all overthe country. As it is, the 


Minnesota 
It 


nanos, there 


queer 


piano is always described as the ‘‘ wonderful, matchless, | is a mistaken idea. 


instance: if a Vose No. 17is marked $400, that is the Maine for $300. 


department will cut the ad. out, paste it on their letter 
| head and write on it the name and date of the paper in 
| which it appeared, it will save us some bother and the 
| advertisement will not be lost. 
| the paper comes in along with the great mass of exchanges 
we are receiving daily, and a great many of them are sure 
to be lost or mislaid. 


of the admirable hints in THe Musica, Courier page of 
+* How to get Trade.” The whole trade 1s under obliga- 
tions to Mr. Bates. 


inclined to be a little bit slangy. 
good thing—even in Texas. 


excellent advertisements. 
of them : 


grace in it is that a couple of prices are given. 
| the unusual words are used with the idea that curious people 
will stop and look them up in the dictionary. 





. 
* 
If dealers who send advertisements for criticism in this 


* 


As it is, a marked copy of 


* 
7 * 


From Thos. Goggan & Brother, of Waco, Tex., I have 


‘‘ If the character of our ads. has improved, it is because 


Tuos. Goccan & Broruer.”’ 
The firm also sends the following ad.: 











WILFUL WASTE 
Is what it is to buy Cheap John Pianos. They are § 
nothing but shoddy after all, and, come to think of P 
it, they couldn't be anything else. 
It takes capital to build a first-class instrument, 
because, in the first place, the stuff has to lie four 
) unproductive years to season, whereas with Cheep 
Johns’ the piano is first made, and the seasoning is 
done in the victim’s house. This is straight 
goods. , 
} The guarantee of a shoddy dealer is noearthly ¢ 
} protection, and the opinion of a shoddy dealer is 
both ignorant and interested, especially when he . 
is running down the products of standard fac- 
tories or claiming that his rattletraps are equal 
to ‘ 
WEBER, EMERSON, CHICKER- 
ING OR STEINWAY. , 
~-3— 
) This is good advice, and we sign , 
THOS. GOGGIN & BROTHER. | 
. ‘ : 
( 
412 Austin avenue, Waco. 
( 








As usual, the principal criticism on the ad. is that it is 
I do not think thisis a 


Mr. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia, has been writing some 
The one I reproduce is not one 





DEAR PUBLIC: | 


The monkey has been a source of infinite amuse- 
ment since the Lord knows when. It is so many 
and various. There is the buzz-saw species that 
you “ mustn't” with, the monkey wrench and the 
Piano-dealing species that would make a monkey 
retch. Unlike the semnopithecine—although with 
the prehensile instincts of the cebida—the Piano 
species has no caudal appendage. Anatomists at- 
tribute this to the wear and tear consequent upon 
being so often relegated to the back seat. Like the 
mycetes, it is very fierce—with its vocal organs— 
and has whiskers. While it can distinguish be- 
tween a vacuum and a military title, imitate and 
steal thunder, naturalists have never been able to 
discover any gray matter. However, we still do 
business at the old stand, and offer you the 
WONDERFUL WEBER TONE, 


THE IVERS & POND 
THE SHAW AND M. LOVE 


bargains in new upright Pianos; 
$7 per month. 


“ Wal- 


with 
raven,” $250; Wagner $185 


RAMSDELL, 1111 CHESTNUT 











The only saving 
I suppose 


This is about the worst ad. I ever saw. 


I think this 


over the ad. and will rather resent the presumption of the 
writer that they will take thetrouble to look up his meaning. 
* 
* * 
Last week I reproduced a Briggs ad. that was pretty 
bad. Here is one that is pretty good. 


Briggs 
Pianos 


Are marvelous in Tone, Touch and Design. 
Are recognized by musicians and musical 
critics as one of the few 


GREAT PIANOS 


of the world. 

These renowned instruments are con- 
structed with a care and supervision which 
no ordinary piano receives. 

We are sole agents for the 


Briggs Pianos, 


and carry a complete line of all the latest 
casings and woods. 

We ask an examination of these marvel- 
ous instruments by all intending purchas- 
ers. 








J. O. TWICHELL, 
223 Wabash-av. 





The trouble with this one is that the writer did not suc- 
ceed in getting through with it without bringing in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ This is a marvellous instrument.” 


* 


* * 


Here is a letter from Mr. French about the autoharp and 
a suggestion for an advertisement : 


I buy autoharps and sell and advertise autoharps—but don’t think 
I would have been at all influenced by the big magazine ad. “ Easy 
to buy. Easy to play.” 

I think I could write a series of ads. for half or even quarter the 
space that would be more efficient. 


— 


=. FRENCH, Red Bank, N. J. 
The following suggestion for an ad. for the autoharp is 


submitted by Mr. French : 





The inventor of 


THE AUTOHARP 


Got rich, and made lots of money for lots of music 
dealers, because he made just 
what people wanted—a handy 
musical instrument, very sweet 
toned, very low priced, very easy 
to play. Anybody can play it 
without knowing a note of music. 

A great difficulty in playing 
most instruments is the necessity 
of forming the chords with the fingers. By simply 
pressing one of the bars (see cut) of the Autoharp a 
full chord is formed. 

Each Autoharp is in a box with figure music and 
instructions. 

All dealers have them and will send catalogues, 
&c., on request. 





Cur oF 
AUTOHARP. 











ALFRED DOLCE & SON, 
General Agents. 





Nine people in ten will simply pass 
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wz _iS TO BE FOUND IN THE WAREROOMS__..{_. 


of almost every reputable Piano House in New York City. 500 testimonials from prominent users. Write for Circulars. 





FACTORY : 675 HUDSON ST.; WAREROOMS: 1199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, wa G. RO DE R, 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 

Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
; time Stee: | ARTISTS need ’em. 
scripts to be engrave 
perfect and quker| AMATEURS need ’em. 
; —— : execution; liberal 
LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. = | ees 
or ; 
—— PUPILS need em. 

Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application, 

CHURCHES need ’em. 


SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 




























PIANOS AND ORGANS eal 


ARE NEEDED BY EVERYVYOND. 

















NEW STYLES NOW READY. ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN C0, 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tem FJULICS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 
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THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THIS AGE 


The Patent Resonator Music Box 


Patented y b 99 Patented 
in in 
All Countries. & All Countries. 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes, 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses to the most artistically made 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor. 


Automatons. Self-Players, Boxes with Crank. 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 20 Tune Music Box with 


“ARISTON,” “HELIKON.” 


First Prize at many Expositions. 


Of World.Wide Reputation: A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ORCHESTRION.”’ 


Flute Automaton. Sensational Novelty. 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 
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COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 





PEASE PIANO Go., 
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EXPERIENCE No. XVIII. 
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,E has been such a revival of trade with 


SHERI 
T our house and the dealers have been so anxious to 
get our goods that we have been actually sold out of all 
ready stock on hand, and asit will take the house about 
three months at least before they can have any goods 
ready for shipment, why I am kind of laid off. You know 


Iam notin the manufacturing department at all; just in 


the sales department, but chiefly in the credit department, 
which is the same. This gives me time to write now, and 
I am only too glad, in order to show my appreciation of all 
kindness in printing the grievances I have 
p, to send you what is new. 


your tormer 
shown u 
There is lots of news, but I have read it in your paper ; 
to tell you the truth, I would not know any. I 
What, however, strikes me as a rather 


otherwise, 
am candid about it. 
emarkable thin 
and music trade people who have been in Europe this 
season, as I constantly read in your columns. What is go- 
ing on over there, 
it up. But this reminds me. 


You know, of course, or maybe this is news and you 
don't know, 
rope? Do you know that both of these distinguished jour- 
nalists had some remarkable maritime experiences? Mind 
don't misunderstand me in saying that both were on 
the same boat, although in looking at their papers it seems 
to me that both are in the same boat. 

However, to make a short story long, Terrier went on 
one and Monk on another, and each had a peculiar 
My information is absolutely correct and re- 
give it verbatim. 


you 


boat 
adventure 
liable, and I 


Terrier’s Adventure at Sea. 


Terrier’s passage was not paid by him at all. 
Chicago combination that wished to export smoked sau- 


sages made on a patented system that saved the skin (of | 


the sausage, not of the combination) sent him over and he 
traveled like a lord. 
he had a letter of introduction to the man who runs the 


smoking room, and that gave him a complete run of that | 
Everything went smoothly until it 


section of the boat. 
got rough, which was the second night out, and Terrier 
immediately notified the superintendent of the smoking 
room that he would sit up all night, as he might be 
wanted. 

This was such a rare thing to happen that it gradually 
got around in the crew and reached the ears of the first 
mate, who was to be on duty that night, and before going 
on he looked up Terrier and managed to get into a talk 
with that otherwise taciturn man. 

‘Interested in the sail question, I understand.” 


replied ‘* Made lots of them myself.” 
‘ Lots of them; piano sales, see? Ha; ha 
‘No, sir; much obliged,” replied 
‘Iam now going on duty and would not dare 
and with this he left, but little did he 
who followed him on 


‘Have something?” 
the mate. 
to touch a 
our friend Terrier, 


drop,” 
know of 


bridge. 


It was a beautiful blue sunlight moon that night, with a | 


tinge of black enveloping the cloudy fog in its efforts to 
lift itself from the breasts of the earth. 

‘* Say, Cap, do you know what I would do if I were in a 
Why, I would heave two,” said Terrier. 

‘Well, why not heave three while you're about it?” 
queried the mate. 

Terrier could not make it out and gave the mate one of 
those semi-belligerent looks, but soon again engaged him 
with the following: ‘‘ You folks ought to make your pass- 
age faster. You would get there so much quicker by doing 
that.” The mate picked up his glasses and looked out into 
the foggy fog. ‘Say, Cap,” continued Terrier, ‘* you 
could raise that fog and go it one better by sailing around 
it, sow by sow west.” ‘I'll do that on our way back, but 
we cannot change our course now,” answered the mate. 

Terrier now got somewhat excited, finding that his naval 
talent was becoming appreciated. ‘Say Cap, I was once 
in a row boat in the Chicago River and a big schooner 
loaded with guano was anchored right in our path like this 
fog isin ours now. You know what I did? I climbed on 
board and told the captain that I would blow his chin off if 
he did not clear off and let us pass. I would not have it. 
You can’t do that with a fog, but you can beat it the way I 
told you. Say, let’s go down and have a fog cocktail.” 

‘* My dear sir, you see I am on duty and cannot leave 


fog ? 


g of late is the number of piano and organ | 
anyhow, to take them allover? I give } 


that both Terrier and Monk have been in Eu- | 


A great 


When he got on board in New York | 


Highly | 
flattered at the insinuating conduct of the mate Terrier | 
‘* A sail maker?” | 
’ Terrier said. | 


the | 


| now,” the mate gently hinted, ‘‘and besides that I am 
| supposed to be alone.” 
| ‘*Well, you ain’t; are you?” 
| “Not exactly,” replied the mate, ‘ but if you would be 
| kind enough to take my place and run this steamship I 
| would get off the bridge and let you attend to your duties 

alone.” 
| ‘* Maybe you think I can’t run this boat, do you?” said 
Tee! in a spirit of inspired inspiration. 

I didn’t say you couldn't,” the mate said. 

‘*You know what I would do if I were running this 
boat? I'd order all the port wine holes closed at dark 
| every night. You've got no business to leave them open 

anyhow as late as this. That's the first thing I'd do.” 

‘* And the second ?”’ 

‘‘Well the second thing I'd do, I'd take charge of the 
smoking room myself tosee to it that the business was 
properly attended to.” 

‘* And the third? 

| Before these words were out of the mate’s mouth Terrier 
| was seen making a rapid movement toward the side rail. 
From the back of his head the mate noticed that Terrier’s 
| jaws were working in a manner quite familiar to the mate, 
who had frequently noticed the same movement on the part 
of other passengers. When Terrier turned around and 


wiped his mouth with the back of his hand the mate's sus- 
picions were amply confirmed. As Terrier quietly climbed | 


| down off the platform the mate courteously called ‘‘ good 
night” but received nu reply whatever. 
Two days after Terrier again made his appearance as 
chipper as a lark; white vest with green imitation mala- 
chite buttons, red tie, diamond pin in it, heavy chain with 


like a sign post to tell people that he secretly mingled with 
| gentlemen, and other ensignia of similar intellectual char- 
| acter. Fifteen minutes after he had gotten into the smok- 
ing room everybody knew what he was. 

That night the same mate was on duty, and Terrier went 
at him again. 
as well as land. 


The mate had 
very little todo, and when Terrier began his loquacious 
practice again the officer determined to take it in. 
‘* Suppose you've been at sea considerably ?” 
| “You bet! The last time I and my friends were out we 
caught a gunwhale with a Lyon & Healy harpoon,” was 
| Terrier’s reply. Evidently, and for excellent reasons, the 
mate did not understand this. He, however, was not dis- 
| concerted, but continued : ‘‘ Fond of the ocean?” 
} Very, very! There’s nothing like the ocean. 
land. What is land, after all, 
square foot of it? What is it? 
But the ocean. 
does to you or Vanderbilt or George Pullman. Now, ain't 
Iright? Dead right?” This argument was entirely new 


| he listened long enough and had brains. 


Nothing ; nothing to him. 


rier, who continued: ‘‘I think everybody traveling on the 
ocean ought to have a cake of Pear’s soap with them.” 
‘‘And why?” asked the dumfounded mate. ‘So they 
| can wash themselves ashore in case of accident.” The 
mate simply stared at Terrier with an expression of doubt. 

Terrier, who is a man of remarkable literary attainments 
and a deep student of double entendre, appreciated the com- 
| plete discomfiture of the poor mate. He had indeed hit 
| him hard for his conduct on the bridge the last time, and 
| when the conversation was renewed the mate looked upon 
Terrier with a greater degree of consideration. But really 
| that is one of Terrier’s peculiarities. He will make the ap- 

pearance of a big bluffer,acommonplace kind of a sporting 
| man and he will lure you on that way and before you know 
| it you will find yourself cornered with a lot of philosophical 

problems and poetic sentiments and classical suggestions 
| and literary pointers that will surprise you. Notice that 
| instance just referred to of Pears’ Soap. That’s just one 
| of them, 

The mate was on his guard, but Terrier did not propose 
to stand on the bridge at midnight and not say something. 
‘*Cap, do you know that novel, ‘Ships that pass by one 
another after dark?’ Did you ever read it? No? Elegant 
book ; just the thing for a man in your position to read. 
Take down the name of it. That's it. You buy a copy and 
study it.” ‘What's the object of the work?” the mate 
asked, ‘‘Oh, it’s all about the lights and signals to use; 
much better than the present system. You just get the 
book and read it. It'll do you a lot of good.” 

| ‘But our night signaling system is an International one ; 





| Terrier’s rather impatient reply ; 
| give it—a kind of a high sounding name for advertising. 


It was a night fit for heroic deeds on water | 
Quiet, smooth sea without a foam to | 
break the breakers, and a man could hear himself think if | 





Take | 
if a feller does not own a | 


and novel to the mate, who now for the first time became | 
interested, but he had no time just then to interrupt Ter- | 





I should have heard of that before and admit my ignorance. 
Does this new book suggest an International change?” 
asked the mate. ‘‘Oh, you're thinking of pitch—Inter- 
national pitch, that’s what you're thinking of now. Now 
don’t get the two things mixed, for God's sake,” replied 
our friend. 

‘* Well,” said the mate, ‘‘in olden times, long before the 
days of Columbus, pitch was used for signaling at sea, but 
all is changed and electricity will no doubt soon play a 
great role in signaling.” 

‘* Now, look here, my friend,” said Terrier, ‘‘ I told you 
not to get things mixed. I don’t mean the pitch you use 
in the barrels, but the pitch in the music trade papers, 
that’s the International pitch. See?” 

‘* No, really, I do not,” said the mate. 

‘Well, I'll tell you. You see, all the piano manufacturers 
in the United States wanted to get some International 
pitch to tune their pianos with, and so they published all 
aboutit in the music trade papers, and I am running a 
music trade paper and published it, but, as I told you, don’t 
get this mixed up with the other thing.” 

The mate evidently began to get interested, for he con- 
tinued to ply Terrier with questions. ‘‘ What kind of 


| pitch is this the piano manufacturers of the United States 


use to tune their pianos? 

national pitch, anyhow.” 
‘It ain't the kind of pitch you mean, my friend,” was 

‘it is just the name they 


I never heard of any Inter- 


>” 


See? 


‘* No, not exactly,” said the mate ; ‘‘ 1 don’t exactly see. 


| It must be some kind of pitch or you would not have 
| big masonic emblem of the 110th degree dangling from it | 


called it so in your publication.” 

‘Certainly, of course its a kind of pitch ; not the way 
you think it, though. I know just what you think. You 
think that there is a special kind of stuff, like pitch, a cer- 
tain kind of pitch which the piano manufacturers of the 
United States use to tune their pianos with. That’s what 
you think. Don’t you?” And here Terrier laughed 
heartily at the mate’s ignorance. 

‘* Excuse me, my dear sir,” was the latter’s reply. ‘I 
am only taking your own statement. It makes no differ- 
ence what I think. Iam only interested in what you pub- 
lished or said you published, and I want to know more 
about it, for I am somewhat of a student of these matters 
on account of the relation of the various departments of 
science. Weare obliged to distinguish sound as well as 
color at sea, and your being an editor of a music trade 
paper in the United States will certainly be able to assist 
me in unraveling this matter of pitch, of which you have 
told me.” 

By the time the mate had finished about half of this sen- 


| tence Terrier was holding on to the rai! for fear of dropping 
The ocean belongs as much to meas it | 


off the bridge. He had, indeed, struck it too rich this 
time. Never did he dream when he came on board that he 
would meet a congenial soul, a man who was pursuing the 
kindred subjects of sound and tone in which Terrier is so 
deeply interested. The shock nearly overwhelmed him, 
but as the mate was just engaged in peering through his 
glasses for a few minutes it gave Terrier a chance to re- 
cover his breath. 

‘* Yes, yes; I did hear that you had to sound frequently 
as you get along near the banks,” was Terrier’s quick 
witted reply. 

The mate looked at him a moment, and said : ‘‘ Why, you 
are apunster too. Who would have believed it. Buttoreturn 
to our subject, which is evidently very interesting to you. 
do you believe that Kénig’s exhaustive researches will not 
soon be followed up by more elaborate discussions on over- 
tones? And, my dear sir, what a pity that just at this 
moment we should lose Helmholtz, now when the science 
has reached such an interesting stage that every experience 
of such a man must be valued far above even its true worth 
in ordinary times?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Terrier, chewing his cigar all to pieces. 

«‘ And,” continued the mate, ‘‘ to think that I, an enthu- 
siast on this marvellous study, should at last find a man 
who can remove the ennui of this commonplace voyage by 
engaging the weary hours in these interesting discussions 
of sound, of tone, of vibrations—oh, my dear sir, I shall let 
her go, I shall let her go, she isall right anyhow—you must 
go down stairs and take a drink with me, this time with 
me,” and taking Terrier under the arm the mate started to 
go down, but Terrier absolutely refused. 

‘* No, sir; under no condition will I allow you to forsake 
this ship. You must stand by your duty, right here on this 
bridge, until you are relieved, and then we can have the 
drink.” The fact was Terrier had the life scared out of 
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Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 
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Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 
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him 
tone and sound and vibrations, and he was afraid 
an accident would happen, but he finally 
mate on the bridge after promis- 


spoke of 
that some kind of 


succeeded in keeping the 





ing him to call on him at once the next morning 
When Terrier got into his state room the cold shivers 
vere running all over him. Here was a fine state of things. 
[he mate was perfectly sober, as Terrier knew, and was 
idently a wild enthusiast on certain scientific subjects, 


ita man who knew what he was talking about. 


was nothing to do but order a cocktail, go to sleep and 
await the future 
There was only that 


one course open in the morning, and 
1 


and bluff it, which Terrier under- 





was to call on the mate 





Now, look here, my friend,” said he, ‘‘ just let’s 





1 of change the old subject.” 
Wha 


On, 


t old subject 


about that damned International pitch 
to help me in 
At 


bluff would not 


[ have a special problem here I want you 
You the overtones ——-———’ 
Terrier saw the 
he whispered a few words in the mate's ear, who 


soiving know this 
point 


work SO 


that in this case 
Terrier never showed up during the 


As the passengers left the boat at 


readily excused him. 


rest of the voyage 

















Southampton the mate caught Terrier ‘Very sorry,” 
said he, ‘‘ that you have been so i)] during the trip.” ‘‘l 
must have eaten som ething I disagreed with," replied the 
galla litor ‘ How about that International pitch ; will 
yo nd me your articles on the subject?” ‘* You bet!” 
v Terrier’s laconic reply. How many have you 
written?” ‘*I don’t exactly remember,” said Terrier, and 
ff he jumped. When he got to his hotel in London he 
wrote to his editor 
i A ‘ 
arding erna- 
it vud r a ls pleas 
is »t a ess ja e¢ 
A ha ga 4 
\ s € 
e 
Editor ‘* Windyhater.’ 
There was one copy of the paper with an article on Inter- 
national pitch, that was sent to the mate and this was the 
article 


n Ame 
to any foreign element 


cans and are opposed 
We 
Therefore we are opposed 


Ameri 
being introduced on our soil. 


‘ We believe rica for 


h as it is. 











have foreigners enoug 
to the International pitch. American pitch is good enough 
for us 

Monk's Adventure at Sea. 

Mo san old sailor. His strong face indicates that he 
sa man born for tempting the elements, and for him the 
cean nthing but water, mere water. The last but 
next time rossed the same aconcert was arranged by 
him on board forthe benefit of thesailors’ orphans’ home, and 
he arranged this program—having been selected because 
of his position as leading editor of the ‘‘ Slowgo.” 


PROGRAM 





pra Chaplain 
Song Where is my subs r Handle 
y ba vo anos 
Arranged for one pia as w ) a 
4. Baritone solo, ** Advertiser's Qu 
Duett, “ Ode to the stencil," fortwo voices w a npaniment 
6. Song, “ Beethoven's Farewe yy Beethoven 
Piano Solo (Played by one person)......... oe ..Capt. Crawfut 
%. Piano Solo (Played by two), “ Silent is the office, with variations.” 
9. Another piano Solo (played by one).. sow .Snorter in G 
10. Song, “ ¢ ect ance "’ By Jumbo C. Fraud 





He thought the mate had gone daft because he 


There | 


| this communication. 


Monk made a great hit pict singing the last number him- 
self ‘‘ sotto voce” as he called it, which he says means 
‘* sit on the voice,” ‘‘ don’t let it out,” as it were. He says 
the composer is an old friend of his in the newspaper busi- 


my pos 











number of the “Slowge” will have an empty account of 
the catastrophe, with medals for bravery, one of which 


| goes to Monk for saving his breath, which is pretty hard on 


ness in New York who always collects his bills in advance | 


when he can get them, The refrain 


runs like this 


and any other way. 


Collect, collect 

Collect all your bills in advance, 
And if you cannot collect in advance, 
Collect, collect, collect. 

The chorus then chimes in right at the end of this viva- 


cious stanza to the air of the ‘‘ Bowery :” 

He started another a few years ago 

And filled it with dead ads. from tip to toe, 
It floated along in its usual way, 

The editor busted from day to day, 

He boasted of wealth he didn’t possess 
Andt in his grub for 10 cents or less 
sud 


ook 
to stick in the 
forever. 


continued 
wil 





But still it 
And there i l stay 
The Music, the Music, 

The Music Tired is a beautiful fake 
The editor, the editor 

Is the biggest fake of all. 


The chorus refused to sing the second verse, which was 
worse than this, and Monk 


and addressed the guests, saying : 


got on the centreboard table 


LADIE to know that the 


s, GEN 


rLEMEN AND OFFICERS—I want y« 





refers is the oldest music trade editor in 
it, and 


largest cir- 


hat ever made a success of 





the “*Slowgo,” his publication | the 


Besides this I believe in a man when he 
: ght to do the 
is a letter thi man of 


1as 


irculates, 





best we « 
Cowford University 


k we ou an to keep him in 





Ss wise 





1iS re 
tet efore he was kicked out of the place for a mistake he 

ad accident ‘Dearest Monk,’ he wrote ‘always re- 
ert t was I who first started the first music trade paper in 

he Union, and you know the result. Where amI at? Of course, the 


years in the history of the Dem- 


ike myself that failures 


the past hundred 
to a student « 


risis of 


financial 
public party sh 







ws »xera | 





1ote from the 





are not only inevitable, but necessa I can always q 
greatest writers on hysterical gr ds, showing by precedents of 
former failures I made that later ones were unavoidable; in fact, 


within the very sphere of my prin Send me a certified 

eck rightaway. Yours fraternally 
sic trade journalism and farther from it than ever.’ 
You can appreciate 
ments of this great man, and I demand the second verse from t 
in his honor, said Monk 


ciples 


The « 





id editor, father of mu 
See the spirit of 
readily the lofty senti- 


chorus 
There was noresisting, and it went like this, to the air of 
the Bowery again : 


He stands as believer a Buddhaist, 
And dabbles a little in poker and whist 
But another game he loves to play, 

A game he plays from day to day 

He plays it strong and plays them all— 
This game it beats all gamesat ball 

it newer 

it always ends in the sewer 





Some call it old, some call 


But 
e Music, 
Music 
[he editor, the edi 


igg 


the Music, 
Tired is a beautiful suck; 
tor 


yest sucker of al] 


At this moment an iceberg struck the steamship in the 
jibboom mainsail aft the smokestack, which stove in her 
bowsprit and threw her stern into the propeller shaft, 
forcing the rudder into the capstan. The anchor was 
hoisted, but nothing could save the ship. All passengers 
were taken on board of an oil tank steamer just then pass- 
ing, and when Monk landed at Weehawken he looked like 
athirty-second degree Mason who had just been blackballed 
inan A. P. A. lodge of free American citizens. The next 


‘| poses in place of coal. 


the world. / 


every body in the trade. M. T. Poccer. 





Wickham & Chapman. 
HIS Western house is showing its enterprise 
in the introduction into’ its plant of maay modern ap- 
pliances for the greater facility in casting, finishing and 
shipping piano plates and hardware. 

The most important change which has been made is the 
substitution of crude petroleum as a fuel for baking pur- 
This change was made at an ex- 
pense of several thousand dollars, but the results are proy- 
ing so thoroughly satisfactory that ‘‘ we would not have 
regretted double the amount rather than not have our 
present system,” said Mr. Chapman. The crude oil 
comes to them in tanks, direct from the oil wells, and is 
stored in large underground reservoirs outside the build- 
ings. An electric engine does the pumping and also fur- 
nishes a blast of wind which sprays the oil as it is fed to 
the furnace. 

The heat from the oil is intense and is very easily con- 
trolled. Wickham & Chapman believe tbat the result is a 
more satisfactory condition of the varnish on the plates 
than from the old heating process. 

This firm is extending its plant each year, and its 
buildings now cover several acres of ground. An addition 
to the foundry, which will give them a capacity for 46 more 
plates a day, is being erected. The concern makes a spe- 
cialty also of piano and organ hardware, such as pedal feet, 
pedal guards, pressure bars, &c. Most of their designs 
are original and are well known, and are sought after 
through the trade. Business has been gradually improv- 
ing with the house, and the prospects seem favorable for 
still greater activity. 


ANTED-Position January 1 to take charge of tuning depart- 

ment for a responsible house by a strictly first-class tuner. who 
understands action regulating, tone regulating, case 
factory experience. 


thoroughly 
work and the general overhauling of pianos; 
Address Tuner, care this office. 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 


OLD WAY. 





NEW WAY, 





TRIPLE Bhi BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








GEO. P. BENT, °°? 


With Orchestral Attachment 


~—e—_—~ and Practice Clavier. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 





33 SO. CANAL 
CHICAGO. 


STREET, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD! Eee 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; MATERIAL. mi | 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, = ss ao 60,000 MADE EVERY INSTRUMENT 


"AND IN USE. TAby CS 
(ILLUSTRATED D_CATALOOUE eree. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


 W STAVEDNG SON & ({). |_ctwrrvista cena 


MANUFACTURERS OF : pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 
Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions| | 1. poopomNn « pony 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. PEN 70) CHEE: SONNE, MEW YORE. 


| Factories and Mills - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Ws 


HALLET & DAVIS CO'S PIANOS. —:-"---- 


Greatest Masters. 


- - NEW Vornkz. . . 























WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; SS Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago: Market and Powell Streets; San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco. Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


STULTZ & BAUER, LEINS & CO, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Granda and Upright UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
5 eed I y..% IW! O Stay a Factory and Warerooms, - - 642 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


FACTORY AND WABEROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 














Diamond Hard Oil Polish is used for Polishing, Reviving and Cleaning any Article haring 
a Polished, Varnished or Oiled Surface. 












FIRST PREMIUM, CONNECTICUT STATE PAIR, 
1890, '91, "92 and "93. 
DIAMOND 
HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 
INS HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. FACTORY Sy: 
Equally good for Pianos or Organs. ee AGENTS WANTED. me oc a 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, - 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. [igre 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, —— 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL & 

e pe LMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. & 
? TEINERT & SONS CO., Néw England Agents . 


3 x NEW HAVEN, CONN 
Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 EAST THIRTIETH STREET, High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 


NV YoRkz. 
HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 6O., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO.~. 


= ae eee ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
mar pis, yr PIANO ACTIONS, 


PIANO Pp Cc Cc 
MANUFACTURERS, IanO ase On, Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 





























WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








i STRING 


PIANO ( 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





TMOLUUIL WOU MOM W'dd¥ 


AWED&ENG RAVE D PA NEL 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT 
162 & 164 WEST 2715 ST.NY 














Send for Estimates. Ss ‘ 
REASONABLE PRICES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. Factories: St. Johnsville, am Y., on N. Y¥. C. RR. ; Ps a a mu. RR. 
- . ’ 


| A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PTANO CASES A SPECIALTY. Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 
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_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago. 





— | mportant 
==to all-- 
on the press. 

kind ever issued. 






Music Dealers-- 


UR NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 371 pages, is now 


It will be the most exhaustive work of the 
If you have one of our old catalogues, you 
» will be sent one of the New,—-but if you have not, we would 
@ like your name, in order to make our mailing list complete. 





SALESROO/IS: WABASH AVE. AND ADAMS ST., CHICACO. 


PUICIRI CSET SG PRICPCTOICIS 








“ The 
Highest 


Type.” (71 











The RUSSELL PIANO C0, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





the market. 





NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


A JACEK HAYNES, 20 HAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 





COLON PIANO CO, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.————<= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
65, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 








Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
Clybourn Ave., 
OEZIOCOAGO. 

FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


471 


SEND 








126-130 N.Union St. Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


» E and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








PIANOS ORGANS 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 

IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICK CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P, BENT, Menufacturer, 

323 to 333 So, Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


AND 





KUSHsGERTS 


HIGH GRADE 


MEDIVM FRICE 
PIANSS 












A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 





Steel twisted cagather, Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
or Gold, highly polished. 


Duet Chair. 


TK 


Any child movement. 





This Conte So 
convertible 
toa Duet Chair. 








k 


Chea: pest Chairs made. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR c&w OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 








OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS anpD SCARF, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park ,Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAMRACHER SCULEAMERY 0: 








209 
BOWERY, 


W YORK 








ano an and 
}RAD: ADEY FY. ) 
oie ASTRA Pi 

















NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«¢GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. $> 


1000 WALNUT STREET. 





EO g, 1835 


ee are Yak caw, Soni 8 ena Vi 

I : | - ke S to 147 ae ae 
? - Se eT Oa a HEAR GRAND JUNCTION | 
ee Lal at =a ‘ 


ncianipet Mass. 


THE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED, 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





I 


A 


——— 








LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. 







BACK VIEW 
MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO. 


© BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 












Have you seen OUT____eeemt 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes, Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 





Branch Offices ; 


Detroit, Mich. 


DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 























ISAAC COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDS, 
425 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xi. ¥. 














Theodor Stark, 


MANUFACTURER AND fXPORTER OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
And STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 

















MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 








Int PRESS. 
“TAOCINTA,” 


Mexican Comic Opera by 


. A. G. ROBYN, 


“* ANSWER.” 





Composer of 





HARRY PEPPER & CO,, 
57 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Arthur E. Thomas, Manager. 





Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 
Co. =. MARTIN c& OO., 
SIOUX CITY TA. 








Ss 
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ne 0 SOOM MARTIN GUIT ARS THE OUD HA 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1893. 


2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 

enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as . 
Madame De GON] Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO 

ped m many | others it deem it unnecessary to do s the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


sve eve gl ‘jena nin Rurone They still stand th 


s day withcut a rival, notwithsta nding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


all kinds of 


Importers of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., 


Ete., Hte. 





j | 
Es) 
' —— 


a 


‘prescor’ ‘ 


ieee 





WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Formerty 144 EvizaAseTH STRxar.) 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gotp Mepat, Paris Exrosition, 188. 


“PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 








| WILLIAM TONK § BRO., Agents for United Segeen and C Conede, Vis RARRER ST., NEW YORK, 








The Banjo That Leads Them All/ FOSTER PIANOS_- = 





FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


e Converse Banjo that I am now beautiful in work- 


own story clear 


‘ A musical Banjo; 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


Con. Boy Le. 


every night tells its 


he box office.” Bitty CARTER. 


st found its equal for brilliancy 
f tone.’ 


**T have nc ‘* They possess 


richness and fullness « econd to none.” 


Bitty ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Sia New York City. | 


a beautiful tone and are 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS « 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCE, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVvORYTON, Conn. 


Telegraph and 


R. R ation ; 
Ess Ex, CONN. 





F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


Sit & 513 E. (37th St. 








NEW YORK. 


FOSTER & CO., 


CAPEN 


PIANO 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORK. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co,, 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 








phos t hb the d, ob dee 








HII SIA IAA AIA AAA RAIS A 











WASLE Sey Q or e> 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YorRsz. 


COR. MOTT ST., 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otter makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


E.R & CO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


216, 218, 220, 222 


), uw 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, ‘ 


and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 

patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our U prigt ~ have our 

vatent metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 
arch, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by c cenpetent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








BROWN & PATTERSON, 








MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 


description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musjc sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


‘LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to 8. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








NSPITI 
1F THE 


NO ADVANCE’: TARIFF. JARDINE & SON, 


No. 19 Violin k Strings. ORGAN BUILDERS, 


618 & 820 East 39th St., New York, 


© LIST OF OUR LARGEST 


GRAND ORGANS, 
SY ifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
Be manuals; St. George’s Ch., 


FOR 





4 ? ’ . 
‘oy Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
Noo Gi Wane b Ave. Pres 
x4 Al vey Rg h., N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
. ; acle,4; First Pre -sbyterian, 
|" ei SALE Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
35 SS) Y San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
Wr New Orleans; 3: and Pitts- 
fy AT burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 





ALL CONNOR 


PLANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoRn=z. 


my Vit y— MUSIC 
STORES. 


CAN'T SAW THEM OFF. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 





Dealers admit that they are the be 


C.F. HANSON & CO, =iPasninanc 


niemnnnee Covers 


tor Manju, Guitars, Mandolins, a n 
linec We e well knownt Prac 








: JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


are 
tin the market. Our trade mark 
317 Main St. 
Boston, Masi 


direct to us Ws orceater, Mt ass. r Wt 
Tremont St., 


Piano Scales, Designs, — 
AND PLPVATTIUARNG 


hand order. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





on and made to Regulating anu EsTABLISHED 185¢€ 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


Street, NEW YORK. FELT GOVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


1 yy 


Nr GANS 


experience), 


39 W. 125th 





312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





'New and Interesting. 
wie GLORIOSA, 


a vi / 
New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pc | Christmas 
Trees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 po ok will revolve 
dio wly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
music ral we ork or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
nieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free 
J.C. \CKARDT, 
% TObingen Str., 
~ Stuttgart, Germany. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 

246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO ~f 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. [i 





thousands of music pieces of any length or | 





epee) W//CKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARDW ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, | - 
57 LITTLE WEST 121TH STREET N CW York. 
452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . » Flue and Reed. . .. . Voice or Unvoloed, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, REAUING, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Application. 








9 




















Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on 


JEWETT PIANO CO0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


2 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fer 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





trument s made. 
or its com.- 


asiest blowing and most perfect in 
made a spec 






Prototype Band Instruments, the « 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, 
ff 










pleteness in this line and music fc or different instruments my house stands unappro ac hed in thts 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon app lication 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an il in al its appointments. 


t ure goods of the 
est q aualit ty obtainable 
Be rl in), Boehm System 
BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Bows. 


Everything is imported and purch ase d direct, and grea 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are ack 

Some of the many Specialties 1 Represe nt: E 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, V 


e th 
con SEN 


Rit I Tr RS 
olas ar 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and St ESS cel acnaed Vv iolit 





WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 18998. 
HIGHEST AWARDS for Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 


€eloblished: 1865 
















Bows annéereincs, - 


eNaw Yorid 


CGcat Mnsirrure. a 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


& Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
‘their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





STEINWAY 
arts of 
casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


of 1e 





Nos. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


LONDON, W. 





No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
lries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


, New York City. 


ies, Metal Four 
opposite 120th Street 


e and Action Factor 


lelenl C 





ity 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+++*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS;: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Toni. 


FIRST ... 
y FIRST... 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


ckn C§S we 


wa 


ae Ae ASE ‘ e 


g 


Oard No. 8,117. 


" World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


OCOVBARED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


= 4.4 thd 
1 I~ 


covering 
machine. 

K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 

G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


READS : 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


ona 3} §@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR W.\REROOMS, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








